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PREFACE 


Tliis is a colleclion of Bankim’s miscellaneous writings in English. 
These comprise papers read by him before learned societies, ai tides publish* 
ed in magazines, letters written in a controversy on the Hindu religion, 
a translation of several chapters of his novel Devi Chaudliuraniy and some 
private letters of more than passing interest. All of these had been previous- 
ly published but lay scattered in several periodicals and volumes, and 
information about each of them has been here appended to satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader. 

The Editors here take the opportunity to thank their friends who have 
helped tliem in tlieir task, and in particular Dr. Nihar-ranjan Ray, Mr. 
Jilendta Nath Bose and Mr. Jogesh Chandra Bagal, without whose co-opera- 
tion some of die most important matters printed in this volume would have 
been inaccessible to them. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF HINDU FESTIVALS 



This paper written by Bankini Chandra was read Ijeforc the Bengal 
Social Science Association at a meeting lield on 20th January, 1869, which 
was presided over by the Hon’hle Mr. Justice Plicar. After llie paper was 
read, a lively discussion ensued in w'hicli die Rev. J. Long, Mr. Woodrow 
and Mr. Beverley participated. The President expressed die thanks of the 
Association for die valuable material placed before the meeting by die 
lecturer who, he hoped, would prosecute his investigations still further. 

The paper was subsequently published in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion for 1869, Vol. Ill, pp. 61-67. 



Some attention has been paid to the subject of Hindu festivals, and 
there IS among tlic records of the Transactions of this Association a paper 
on tlic nature of Hindu festivals * I wi^h to say a few words on Uieir origin 
It IS m> impression that mo«l Hindu fcstuals ^\cre not in their origin at all 
similar to vInt the> arc now, and if we could trace their origin m every 
ca«e «atisfactoril), we '^hould ha\e the ke> to interesting phenomena in the 
■various pliaees of social existence which the nation lias gone through It 
IS impossible to venture on anj general tlicory regarding their origin Parti 
cular festivals appear to have liad each a particular origin, quite different 
m its principle from the origin of others Again, it is by no means clear 
Uiat every festival has had its origin m tlie earlier stages of Hindu society 
Some arc, doubtless, very old, but others arc extremely modem 

It is certain that many festivals which have now assumed the shape and 
adopted the symbols of the wor<5hip of particular gods, were in their origin 
nothing more than the celebration of the advent of particular seasons of the 
year, or of oilier physical phenomena, and had no religious element in Uiem 
at the beginning Take the Dol Jatra, for in'^tancc It is now in Bengal 
only a «pecial mode of worshipping Krishna on a particular day Up 
country it is the //u/i, ns the vvord is miswritten and mispronounced 
Originally, it was notliing but a festival in honour of spring, Vasanlotsaba 
From Vasanlotsaba it degenerated into Madanotsaba^ or the festival of love, 
and then the religious element first crept in It is strange lliat that season 
of tlie year when Uie fre^h bursting fortli of nature into new life, and into 
forms of pure and stainless beauty, is calculated to dispose the mind towards 
the highest and the calmest moods, should be set down by the poets and the 
people of India as peculiarly the season of love and desire Being so set 
down, spring came to be indissolubly associated with love and desire, not 
that love which is high, holy as an abnegation of self, even when man or his 
companion is the object, but love which levels man to the brute The 


*“The Festivals of the Hindus” by Kissory Chand Mitlra published in the 
Transactions of the Associauon for 1868, Vol II, pp 107 124 [Ed ] 
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association was so strong, tliat -^vhcncvcr a Hindu pod Imppcns to loucli on 
spring, he speaks of it only in one aspect — ns tlic season of love. Not even 
the highest and most cultivated minds which Puranic India ever produced 
were free from this peculiarity. Even in tlic finest passage in all the 
poetical literature of India, perhaps of Uic East, the third canto of the 
Kumar Sambhava, where the poetry often rises into strains of loftiness and 
grandeur rarely attained, it sinks into the earth when the poet comes to 
describe spring. He is tender, he is touching, his exquisite and trcmlding 
sensibility reflects every shade of the new life of Nature; but the leading 
idea tliroughout the description is still tliat of the season of love and 
desire. It was natural, therefore, that the festival of spring should trans- 
form itself into the festival of love; and as love was the god Madana, the 
festival became one for the worship of Madana. fllic red powder and the 
squirt, which form the distinguishing features of the Huli, were also the 
ancient accompaniments of the Madnnotsabn, and we find them all in llie 
description of that festival given in the Ratnavali. Wlicn Madana came to 
give place to Krishna, and the Madanolsaba came to he transformed into tlic 
Dol Jatra in Bengal, I am unable to say; but it was naturally to be expected 
that tlie. god whose worship came to be the most popular in tlie country, and 
the memory of whose amorous achievements better fitted him to represent 
love and loose morals tlian Madana himself, should supplant the latter in 
popular festivals. 

Take, again, the festivals in honour of Lakshmi. Lakshmi is tlie goddess 
of prosperity; but the word “ Lakshmi,” or “ Sri,” which is anotlier name 
for the divinity, also means prosperity itself, or wealUi. In early limes, 
when agriculture was the only and tlie direct source of wealth, "wealtli differed 
little in popular idea from tlie produce of a good har\'esl. Now, we find 
that there are four festivals in honour of Lakshmi ; or, in odier words, there 
are four seasons during which she is worshipped. Tlie first is in autumn, 
after the Durga Puja, just before the "winter harvest commences. We find 
her next worshipped in Pous, just as the winter crop has been, or has nearly 
been, gathered in. We find her again worshipped at the end of Choitra, 
just before the first rains are expected, and tlie early rice crop is about to he 
sown. Lastly, we find her worshipped again in Bhadra, just as the early 
crop has been gathered in. Tliese facts are calculated to lead to tlie infer- 
ence that the festivals in honour of Lakshmi were, in their 'origin, purely 
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agricultural festivals, and probably bad then in them no religious character 
whatever 

Other festivals clearly have an astronomical origin, and are mere re 
presentatives of celestial phenomena I shall advert here to some ingenious 
hints, for which I am indebted to a paper by Babu Bhudeb Mukarji The 
most important of our festivals, that of Durga, is probably resolvable in this 
way Indian astronomy or astrology gives to the twelve months of the year 
the names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and each month is named after 
the sign in which the sun is supposed to be during that month Thus, 
Baisakh is Mesha, or the Ram, and Jyastha is Brisha, or the Bull Similar 
ly, Aswin, in which this festival is held, is the Virgin foUotUmg on the back 
of Bhadra, the Lion Now the image worshipped in the Durga Puja is that 
of a virgin on the back of a lion Durga is not indeed supposed to be a 
virgin, she is fabled as a married goddess, the wife of Siva and the mother 
of Ganesa But what may be contended for is not that the present worship 
is that of a virgin, but that at the original institution of the festival, the 
worship was that of a virgin in fact, of the constellation Virgo The image 
actually worshipped even now is that of a young female, and Durga, as 
thereby represented, is popularly described as sorasi, or in her sixteenth 
year Just as it is possible that the obsolete deity Madana gave place to 
the popular god Krishna, so it is possible that the constellation gave place to 
an almost equally popular deity Durga 

The origin of the festival of Rath is, perhaps, to be explained in the 
same way This festival takes place about the time of the summer solstice 
It does not now fall exactly on the day on which the sun is on the solstitial 
point, or on any fixed solar date, but the variation must be owing to the 
substitution of lunar for solar dates, which is the general rule for regulating 
the recurrence of festivals It is not improbable that originally the date of 
its celebration was regulated according to the solar calendar, though now 
It has been made to conform to the general rule Now, the plain facts re 
garding the phenomenon of the solstice are that the sun, in its apparent 
annual motion, approaches a certain point in the heaven, seems stationary 
there for a short time, and then recedes again towards the equator In 
Hindu mythology, the sun is represented as moving in the heaven in a car, 
or rath And so his car, or rcrtA, is represented on earth, and made to con 
form to his motions in the heavens At the same time that the sun moves 
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in die heavens towards ihc solstice, slops there for a slioit time, and llicn 
recedes, his car on earth is in the same way made to move to a certain place, 
kept tliere for eight days, and then taken hack in the same direction from 
which it was originally moved. It is true, Jagannalh now rides the car, 
not the sun. But, like Madana and llie Virgin, he has probably been made 
to give place to a more popular deity than himself. 

It may be said that if dicrc be any foundation for this theory of tlie 
origin of this festival, there ought to be found a corresponding festival in 
celebration of tlie winter solstice; and so there is the M altar Sanitranli. This, 
unlike tlie oilier, is regulated by the solar, and not the lunar calendar. The 
reason why tliis festival escaped being made to conform to the general rule, 
probably is that it falls on the last day of a month, and is thus of a class 
which forms tlie only knoivn exception to the general lunar rule. Even, 
however, with tlie unchanged dale, it does not fall on the exact dale which 
corresponds witli tlie solstice. But niy llieory, that this is a solstitial festi- 
val, would be wrong if the two dates coincided. We must lake into account 
the effect of the precession of the equinoxes. If llicy coincided at the 
original institution of the festival, they cannot coincide noiv, for the Sank- 
ranti is a day fixed by tlie calendar, Tlie difference at present is one of 
21 days. At tlie rate of 50" • 1 for a year, nearly fifteen centuries must 
have elapsed since the institution of this festival, to account for tlie difference. 
So that if you accept tlie supposition, this festival must have been instituted 
towards tlie latter end of tlie fourth century after Christ, — as probable a date 
as any other. 

On the Makar Sankranti the sun’s car is not represented on tlie earth, 
as in tlie festival of the summer solstice; but one of the names given to the 
day succeeding the festival leaves no doubt tliat it is a solstitial- festival. 
It is called the Uttarayana Dina, or the day on -which tlie sun starts on his 
northern course. And in some places, though not in all, the sun is the only 
deity worshipped on the Makar Sankranti. Mr. Long, in the five hundred 
questions on Indian subjects, which he put in a paper read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, asks “ why is the sun the only deity worshipped on 
that day ? The answer is now cleai*; it is because the festival is a sol- 
stitial festival. I do not think that the answer could have been given on 
any other supposition. 

I am aware that another, and a very reasonable, account of the origin 
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of the fcsti\al of Rath lias been given by General Cunningham in his work 
on Uic Bhil*! Topes He there traces it to a similar festival of the Buddhists, 
m v\hich the three S)mbols of the Buddhi'^t faith, Buddha, Dharrama, and 
Sangha, were drawn in a car m llie same fashion, and I believe about llie 
•same season ns the Rath It is a fact greatly in support of tlie theory, that 
the images of Jngannath, Balaram, and Subhadra, which now figure in the 
Ratli, arc near copies of the rcprc«cnlalions of Buddha, Dliarmma, and 
Sangha, and appear to have been modelled upon tlicm The details of the 
evidence in support of this supposition v\ill be found in the v\ork of General 
Cunningham, to v\hich I have referred Tlint evidence is b) no means con 
elusive, and it is possible that the Buddhists themselves ma> have transformed 
an astronomical commemoration into a religious one 

Tlie name of the festival of the Rasjnlra v\ould also seem to point to an 
astronomical origin TIic word is derived apparcnilj from “ Rasi,” a sign 
of the Zodiac As to wlint its precise meaning maj l>e, I am unable to 
offer an) opinion Tins festival seems to be the autumnal counterpart of the 
vernal fcslnal m honour of Spring, and ma) have had a similar origin 
Tlie vernal festival is celebrated on tlie da) or night of the full moon of 
the season, the autumnal festival is also celebrated on a similar night m 
autumn So there is a summer fesii\al, the Phul dol, celebrated on a full 
moon nigbt in summer, and tberc is a rain) season festival, tlie Jhulan, 
falling on a full moon nigbt m the ram) season All the«c four festivals 
were probabl) in their origin festivals merely m honour of the respective 
seasons, and had no necessary connexion with religion They are novs all 
tcU^iQUL^ fcsUvaU ux honouc of Kiishua U vs lev be observed, also, Uiat 
there are these full moon festivals for onl) four of the six seasons into 
v\hich Hindus divide the )ear Tliere arc none for the two divisions of the 
cold season The reason is obvious A spring night, or a summer night, 
or an autumnal night, vutli a splendid full moon lighting up the earth and 
heavens, is a very proper season for festivit), and such a night, even during 
the rainy season, may be so if the sky happens to be clear on die particular 
day But a black night in December or January, with a full and chilly moon 
appeanng to render the cold night colder, however agreeable to those 
accustomed to the climate of Europe, appears to have been thought by the 
children of tlie soil as little inviting to festive proceedings, and I for one 
should consider them wi«e in their opinion 
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Anotlier festival, that of Karlick, is, J am inclined to think, also of 
astronomical origin. The name of the god, ns well ns the name of the monlli 
in which he is worshipped, is dearly derived from that of a star, “ Nakshatra 
Kridiika.” Kartick is fabled in the Purans ns the son, born or adopted, 
of Uma or Durga, the sister of the twenty-seven Nakshalras. May it not be 
tliatlie was probably originally fabled ns the son, not of a sister of the stars, 
hut of one of those stars themselves, lliat from wliicli lie derives his name; 
and mytliology, coming after astronomy, transferred the mollicrship to its 
favourite goddess ? If so, the process must have l)Ccn something analogous 
to llie following : Kartick must have originally signified nothing more llian 
a festival in honour of Krithika; then it probably led to the supposition of 
a god who represented Krithika in the festival as licr son, and lastly Kartick 
came to be tlie son of Uma, the sister of Krithika. But I admit lliat tlie 
conjecture is too remote to be of any weight. 

If tliere be any trulli in tlie foregoing suppositions, Hindu festivals 
may, in regard to their origin, be classified as follows : — 

1. Solstitial festivals, viz., the Rath and tlie Makar Sankranti. 

2. Astral festivals, as the Durga Puja and the Kartick Puja. 

3. Season festivals, as the Dol Jatra and tlie tliree otlicr full-moon 
festivals. 

4. Agricultural festivals, which are in honour of Lakhsmi, the Hindu 
Ceres. 

5. Mythological festivals, like the Kali Puja and the Jugaddhatri, 
which appear to be the most modern of all. 

6. Lastly, festivals which apparently owe tlieir origin to the popular 
dread of some physical agent of mischief, as tlie Manasa festival, celebrated 
to propitiate snakes. 

In the whole range of Hindu festivals, I have been unable to trace any 
to a historical origin. Indeed, historical festivals can scarcely be expected 
to he found among a nation devoid of historical associations. 

There are, however, many festivals which cannot at present be attri- 
buted to any of the sources which I have enumerated — ^the Dewali, for in- 
stance. This festival indeed is, from its nature, one of die most interesting. 
Its principal feature consists in the rows of lights with which houses are 
decorated on the night of its occurrence; and what gives it its interest, is 
that accompanying circumstances seem to show that it must have had its rise 
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in some peculiar and remarkable event or idea. Thus, we find it is cele- 
brated in the month of Kartick, and this month is held peculiarly sacred to 
light. During tlie whole month, liglits are hung up on a pole on the top 
of every house. During tlie same month, ghats are lighted up with splendid 
rows of lamps in Benares and otlier places up-country. During the same 
montli young females light little lamps and send them floating down the 
stream of the river — an act which very often typifies their ovna journey down 
the stream of the world. I confess that the origin of these and other usages 
have for me a greater interest than the origin of the festivals themselves. 
Some of these usages are easily intelligible. It is easy to understand why 
grain should be worshipped with Lakshmi, and books and musical instru- 
ments w’illi Saraswati, the goddess of knowledge and of music. Purple 
pow’der is used in tlie Huli, probably because tliat may be supposed to be 
the colour of nature at tlie time, decorating herself with new leaves. Bhang 
is taken on the day after tlie Durga Puja, because that is supposed to be a 
very auspicious day, and the name of the drug — siddhi — signifies success, 
which is supposed to be imbibed with tlie drug for the whole year. But 
other usages are more curious and more difficult to understand. Why this 
profusion of lights in Kartick ? Why are people obliged to swallow, %vith- 
out chewing, a bit of ginger with a bit of plantain, on the day of the Dusa- 
hara ? Why should Manasa be -worshipped in an oven ? Mythology throws 
no light on these questions; popular superstitions throw no light. They are 
clearly attributable to ideas and associations, which are now matter of 
the past. 

WhatcEver 'dial may be, il is tny bebei ibal mosl oi ibe Sesliva\s and 
usages connected with them, at all events all tlie older festivals, had in their 
origin no necessary connection with religion, and their present religious 
character is owing to the later Puranic superstition. 1 leave it to the public 
to estimate the effect which would be produced on their observance, if this 
truth, if such it is, could be clearly established to the conviction of those 
who observe them. 




A rOPUl.AU LITERATURE FOR BENGAL 



This paper written hy Bankini Cliaiulra was read Ijcforc tlie Bengal 
Social Science Association on 28th Fchruaiy, 1870. It was followed by a 
lively discussion in which Peary Chand Mittra and Dr. S. G. Clnickerbutty 
participated. 

The paper was subsequently puldishcd in the Transactions of the 
Association for 1870, Vol. IV, pp. 3843. 
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of social reform, remain slone-dcaf lo all our clocjucncc. To me it seems 
tliat a single great idea, communicated lo the people of Bengal in llicir own 
language, circulated among llicm in the language llial alone touches their 
hearts, vivifying and permeating tlic conceptions of all ranks, will w'ork out 
grander results than all that our English speeches and preachings will ever 
be able to achieve. And llmrcforc it is that I venture to draw the attention 
of tills Association to a subject of such social importance ns a literature for 
the people of Bengal. 

A popular literature for Bengal is just blundering into existence. It 
is a movement which requires to be carefully studied and wisely stimulated, 
for it may exert a heallliy or a pernicious influence on the national character, 
according lo die direction il lakes. The popnlnr lilcrnlnve of a nation and 
the national character act and react on each other. At least in Bengal there 
has been a singular harmony of character between the two since the days of 
Vidyapati and Jaydeva. Jaydeva was the popular pod of his age and llic 
age which followed him. Il may seem absurd lo say so now, but it must 
be remembered tliat all who read at that period, read in Sanskrit; and, 
besides, Jaydeva’s poems used to be sung, as they arc even at the present day. 

And it would be difficult to conceive a poem more typical than the 
Gitagovinda of tlie Bengali character as it had become after the iron heel 
of tlie Musalman tyrant had set its mark on the shoulders of the nation. 
From the beginning to the end it does not contain a single expression of 
manly feeling — of tvomanly feeling there is a great deal — or a single ele- 
vated sentiment. The poet has not a single new truth lo leach. Generally 
speaking, it is die poets (religious or profane) who leach us the great moral 
truths which render man’s life a blessing to his kind ; but Jaydeva is a poet 
of another stamp. I do not deny him high poetical merits in a certain sense, 
exquisite imagery, tender feeling and unrivalled poiver of expression, but 
that does not make him less the poet of an effeminate and sensual race. 
Soft and mellifluous, feelingly tender and as often grossly sensual, his 
exquisitely sounding but not unfrequently meaningless verse echoed the 
common sentiments of an inactive and effeminate race. And since then all 
Bengalis who have ventured on original composition have followed in his 
footsteps. The same words may be used to describe the witings of Mad- 
hava, the second best of the Bengali Sanskrit poets. The witings of the 
poets who wrote under the patronage of the Nuddea Raja were the same in 
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cliaractcr, and worse perhaps, for they had all tlie faults of Jaydeva in an 
exaggerated form and but few of his redeeming beauties. Till lately, the 
Bidya Sundar, tlie best known production of that age, continued to be the 
most popular book in all Bengali literature. After the Nuddea poets, we 
come to tlie day of the kabist jatras and love-songs, the only species of 
literary composition to whicli the nation confined itself for generations. 
And fit intellectual food tliey were for a race who had become incapable 
of comprehending any otlier class of conceptions ! 

Along witli this species of poetical literature, Bengal was developing 
within itself two other systems wdiich were the peculiar property of the 
Bengali intellect — Law and Uic Nyaya Philosophy. Tlie Bengali had lost 
all dignity of character and all manliness; but lie had not lost liis acuteness 
of intellect. So from tlie days of Kulluka Bhatta to tliose of Jagannatli 
volume after volume and commentary after commentary were written to 
interpret and expand and alter and mystify a system of law, whicli already 
in the hands of its original framers had gone beyond the proper limits of 
legislative interference, and set unbearable restraints on individual freedom 
of action. And this unlimited expansion and development of an already 
ponderous system of law, or rather of law and religion welded into one 
solid mass, tended only to multiply ad infinitum the iron bonds under which 
the Bengali already groaned — until all his pleasures and his aspirations 
became restricted to his hookah and his love-songs. In weightier matters 
tlie spiritual guide and tlie interpreter of law regulated, even still regulates, 
bis destiny. 

ilnd the spJenditf A’yaya PAfJosopfiy^ whfc/i floarishetJ side by side mCb 
it, and to have matured and developed which constitutes the sole claim of 
Bengal to intellectual pre-eminence in any department over the other pro- 
vinces of India, had little influence on tlie people, for it did not reach them. 
It was to them an unintelligible jargon with which they had no concern, which 
nobody cared to interpret to them, and the inlierent rationalism of which 
therefore remained a secret with its exclusive professors. What a blow to 
the immense mass of Bengali superstition would that philosophy have been, 
if it had been allowed to see the day ! But the only effect which it had on 
the destinies of the people was the importation of its subtleties into the end- 
less mazes of Hindu law, and its endowment with a borrowed strength which 
it never could have commanded of itself. 
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And llius llie national cliaraclcr and llic productions of tlic national 
intellect acted and reacted on eacli otlicr. Indolent liabits and a feeble 
moral organization gave birlli to an cfTcminate poetical literature; and tlicn 
for ages tlie country fed and nourislicd itself on tlial effeminate literature. 
The acute but uncreative intellect of the Bengali delighted to lose itself 
in the subtle distinctions of the law, and he indulged in the favourite pastime 
till he had succeeded in making his own bonds tighter and more intimate. 

And so the Bengali stood, crushed and spiritless, insensible to his orm 
wrongs, till a new light dawicd on him, to rouse him, if that were possible, 
from his state of letliargy. And with this new daum of life came into tlie 
country one of tlie mightiest instruments of civilization, the printing-press. 
Gradually die change set in, and a demand began to be made for a literature 
of another character diaii diat of the Gilagovirida school. It is not my wish 
to pursue die history of the national mind any further, for the facts are 
known to all. It is my object to point out to those "who ivish to bestow atten- 
tion on die subject, first, diat diere is already a certain demand for a popular 
literature for Bengal, and that die demand is likely to be greater very 
speedily; secondly, that hodi die quantity and quality of the supply is of 
vital importance to the community; lastly, that, whatever the quantity is, 
the quality is very inferior at present. 

If you will look over the quarterly returns published by Government, 
you will find that the Bengali mind is anything but unproductive. But its 
productions are remarkable for quantity alone; die quality is on an average 
contemptible — often diey are positively injurious. Excepting a few books 
of recognized excellence, diey are, when diey are nodiing more mischievous, 
either clumsy imitations of good Bengali models, or abject copies of die 
silly stories of the later Sanskrit ivriters, or a string of harmless common- 
places. I beg leave to point out tivo causes as conducive to diis state of 
things. 

The first is the disinclination of die more educated classes to "write for 
their country in their own language. Authorship is widi us still die vocation 
of the needy and fawning Pundit, or the ambitious school-boy, or the idle 
scribbler who must needs be an author simply because he cannot be anything 
else. Those who can teach their country, consider it beneath their social 
position to do so. It is degrading for the dashing young Bengali who 
writes and talks English like an Englishman, to be caught "writing a Bengali 
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book And if an) ihing induces him to sloop to tins vulgar course, the book 
comes out ^teallhil), iMthoul the grcit man’s name on the title page, and 
hence man) of our best books are 'inonymous There are a few honourable 
exceptions, and llie«e men hn\e done an immense good to Bengali literature 
It IS a fact that the best Bengali books arc the productions of Bengalis who 
are highly cultualed English ^cholarb The matter for regret is how few 
these books are, and how feiv the scholars i\ho have v^rlllen tliem 

The ‘Second cau«e is the ab'^cnce of sound and intelligent criticism 
Intelligent criticism may be •said to be a thing unknown to the Native Press 
There is some inherent defect m llic Bengali character which renders the 
ta'^k of distinguishing the beautiful and the true from the gaudy and the 
fal'se a tack, of even greater difficulty than the higher effort of creation 
Tins dcficienc) in the culture of liic cultivated Bengali reacts on the litera 
lure Tile blundering critic often pasecs a verdict, which, if he happen to 
be an aulliont) acciictomed to command respect on literary matters, mis 
leads by Us error and strikes at llie root of all excellence Those who have 
seen, as I liavc, an audience of Bengali gentlemen sitting patiently to listen 
for hours to tlie flash and froth and rant vs Inch is poured fortli in native 
theatres, and calling the whole thing a good drama, will doubtlecs under 
eland wh) Uie Bengali drama is so inferior in Us cliaracter And the same 
sort of criticism keeps down other branches of literature to the same low level 
Another great impediment to tlie formation of a respectable and read 
able popular literature for Bengal is tlie extremely low idea some people 
entertain of Uie capacities of the Bengali reading public It is assumed 
ihst S&r them must ehtW}^ stertes 

suited to children only and treated in a childish style, or they will not suit 
the understanding of the adult reading population of Bengal No kind of 
literary excellence — no sentiments of a manly and elevating character must 
be permuted to creep into such books, no glimpse of tliat wondrous world 
of scientific knowledge which European research has revealed, nothing but 
Its dry details and naked skeleton can he allowed to tlie Bengali reader He 
will not understand them, he will not read books which contain such things 
This idea is a great mistake The fact is that the Bengali will read only 
such books as contain anything worth reading, and books manufactured on 
a principle which ignores him as an intellectual being he will not read, and 
he does not read Our most popular authors have succeeded by following 
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precisely an opposite course. Il is l)y following llic ])rjnciplc of so-callcd 
simple publications, Uial so respcclahic a body as the Vernacular Literature 
Society have failed to make any conlributions to the popular Bengali litera- 
ture worth the name. It is, however, due to that body to say that the Bengali 
periodical published under Uicir auspices offers a remarkable exception to 
this criticism, and tliat it is the most useful publication of the kind in all 
Bengali periodical literature. 

I have to suggest only another topic in connection with tlic subject 
for discussion — the creation of some suitable agencies for the circulation 
of readable books in tlie mofussil. Books will doubtless reach the most 
remote village in Uie interior when it will pay tradesmen to cari^ them there, 
but tiiat day is distant yet. The mofussil mainly depends at present on 
supplies brought by itinerant hawkers. Their visits are always few and 
far between; tlieir stock scanty and ill-sclcctcd. I mention the subject 
because I have often heard complaints from residents in the mofussil. The 
Vernacular Literature Society has special agencies of its own at many places; 
and these agencies are, I believe, available on certain conditions to die 
general public for tlie sale of books not published by the Society, but I am 
not aware diat die public make use of diem to any considerable extent. Can- 
not the system be utilized to a greater extent ? 

To me it seems that all Uiat can be done at jirescnt is the establishment 
of village Public Libraries. I know that a few such institutions have been 
already called into existence by public-spirited residents in the mofussil. 
It is desirable that they should become more general. A beginning may he 
made in every village where diere is a Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular 
School. One of the teachers of the school under the supervision of die 
School-Committee may keep charge of die books, and in die school-house 
room may be found for the book-shelves. Thus village libraries may he 
formed at once widiout more cost dian die price of the books and die shelves. 
Educational officers who travel so much, and officers in die executive and 
administrative departments who command so much influence, may do much 
in this direction if they think fit. I do not diink die suggestion is one 
difficult to carry out — it has been already carried out in several places. 
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This article appeared in The Calcutta Review for 1871, No. 104, pp. 
294-316. In those days it was customary to publish the articles in The 
Calcutta Review without the names of their contributors. Early in the 
eighties, the publishers of The Calcutta Review arranged to reprint some of 
the important articles hitherto published in it in a series of volumes entitled 
Selections from The Calcutta Review; a prospectus was thus issued which 
gave a list of the articles intended for reprint, along with the names of their 
contributors as ascertained from the office records. We find from this pros- 
pectus that Bankim Chandra was the writer of the article on “ Bengali 
Literature ” which, however, never appeared in the Selections, for reasons 
not known to us. 



Lives of the Bengali Poets. By Hari Mohan Mukurjya^ Calcutta : New 
Sanskrit Press. 1869. 

il/«ro Prakas. No. 1. Dacca : 1870. 

The intellectual position of tiie Bengali among the races of India may 
be a prominent one at the present day, but in earlier times it was one of the 
lowest. It is a Bengali writer, Babu Rajendralala Mitra, who has said 
that in ancient times Bengal was the Bceotia of India. And the observation 
is correct. The contributions of Bengal to that ancient Indian literature 
which still commands the respect and attention of European scholars, were 
few and insignificant. The only Bengali Sanskrit poet of any eminence was 
Jayadeva, and he does not stand in the first rank. There is not one Bengali 
name which can compare with those of Kalidasa, Magha, Bharavi and Sri- 
harsa. In other departments the only distinguishd Bengali name in the 
older Sanskrit literature is that of Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator on Manu 
The great Bengali triumphs in the Nyaya philosophy and in law cannot be 
reckoned as falling within this period. The names of Raghunandana and 
Jagannatha belong to very recent days. 

It is difficult to determine the date of the oldest Bengali miters, but 
probably few of their books are more than - three hundred years old. 
Vidyapati, whose lyrics are perhaps the finest in the language, is certainly 
lAnksniaiiiin ChalKstrswtVn, toTnTntjtAy V'ntivm 
Kankan, and the author of the Chandi poems, lived during the reign of 
Akbar. The Chaitanya Charuamnta is also one of the oldest Bengali books. 
But, however uncertain their exact date may be, the literary productions of 
Bengal naturally group themselves into five separate classes, different in 
spirit and to some extent successive in order of time ; and, if this be borne 
in mind, the want of exact dates need cause no difficulty in understanding 
the brief criticisms which follow. 

The first in order are the lyric poets, at the head of whom must be 
placed Vidyapati, They are exclusively Vaisnavite, and their songs either 
celebrate the amours of Krishna or the holiness of Chaitanya. They are 
still sung by 'bands of Bairagis and are popularly known under the name of 
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kirttan. Their number is immense. The present writer has in his posses- 
sion a collection which contains more than three thousand of these songs, 
and he believes that there are other collections equally voluminous. The 
music to which they are set is peculiar, and is not ordinarily understood 
even by the professional musicians of Bengal. These, in fact, profess to 
hold kirttan music in utter contempt, but it nevertheless possesses a sweet- 
ness and pathos not ordinarily found in Indian music. The effect, however, 
is often marred by the discordant sound of the cymbals and drums by which 
it is accompanied. But if the music is peculiar, the language is no less, so. 
Many of these songs are probably very modern, but others are undoubtedly 
the most ancient extant specimens of the Bengali language; and in these the 
language is more like the Hindi of Tulsi Das than the Bengali of the present 
day. Doubtless early Bengali and early Hindi differed little, if at all, 
from each other, and die present divergence is due to the operation of phone- 
tic change in the same vernacular spoken by different branches of the same 
race, which were separated from each other by the revolution which followed 
the breaking up of the great empire of the Guptas of Magadha, or by others 
which are now lost in the silent darkness of Indian history. 

It could scarcely be expected that so immense a collection as this 
Vaisnavite storehouse should be of uniform merit, and one may well ivish 
that nine-tenths of these songs had never been composed; but among the 
other one-tenth there are gems of rare merit, which in tenderness of feeling 
have never been surpassed by anything in Bengali literature, and barely 
equalled by the best writers of the present day. 

This school constitutes the literature of Chaitanyaism, while the second 
we have to notice represents Bengali Pauranism. The principal productions 
of this school are the Bengali version of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Their authors, Kasidas and Krittibas, were not mere translators of the great 
Indian epics. They did not attempt so much in one sense, yet they achieved 
something more. Taking the story and the matter in general from their 
great originals, they gave free scope to their own fancy, and in many places 
established a claim to originality. We do not mean to say that they improv- 
ed upon the originals, unless it were by greatly curtailing the tremendous 
bulk of the Sanskrit compositions; but the new matter which they added, 
while it detracts from the grandeur of the original conceptions of the Sans- 
krit poets, would, if embodied in some other form, haive given them a certain 
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position among original writers Mukundaram GiakravarUi — ^Kabi Kankan 
— though he followed no Sanskrit original, belongs to tlie same school, and 
deservedly enjoys a higher reputation than either Krittibas or Kasidas 
Many passages of his book are touchingly beautiful, but we cannot afford 
space for extracts The language of lliese poets shows no traces of Hindi 
hut it is still very different from modem Bengali In poetic power they 
are decidedly inferior to the best of the Vaisnava poets 

The tliird class of writers we shall notice are those who flourished under 
tlie Nuddea Raja, Krishna Chandra They enjoy an undeserved celebrity, 
and are, m our opinion, a very worthless set The best known among them 
IS Bharat Chandra Ray, who v\as till lately considered the best of the Bengali 
poets, — an opinion not yet wholly eiadicated, but fast losing ground 
Bharat Chandra is chiefly knowm by his Vidya Sundara and his Annada 
Mongol Neither work has much merit, though an exception must be made 
in favour of tlie character of Hira, tlie flower girl, a coarse but racy and 
vigorous portrait, not equalled by anything of its kind in Bengali One 
other great distinction, however, must be accorded to Bharat Chandra He 
is the father of modern Bengali His versification, too, is very good, and 
It IS Uie model followed by many distinguished poets of the present day, 
as, for instance, Babu Ranga Lai Banerji In the higher attributes of a 
poet, Bharat Chandra is far inferior to many who have preceded and 
followed him His works are disfigured, too, by a disgusting obscenity 
v>hich unfits tliem for republication at a time when Bengali readers are not 
all of the rougher sex 

There is perhaps nothing more lamentable in the whole history of 
literature than the school of Bengali writers who followed the Nuddea poets 
and preceded tlie present generation There is scarcely any readable work 
(readable even in the sense m which Bharat Chandra’s poems are readable) 
belonging to that age — ^the age of the Naba Babu Bilas and the Prabodha 
Chandrika, as for literary filth, there never was a more copious supply 
Happily, the whole mass of rubbish has vanished from public recollection 

To this period belongs the well known kabi, of which the wealthy 
Hindus of the last generation were so passionately fond, and on which they 
lavished immense sums of money The kabi was a series of songs not 
often much connected with each other, sung by two opposite bands of per 
formers Each sought to abuse the other, and the more pungent the abuse. 
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tlie greater was the triumph of tlic abuser and the pleasure of the listeners. 
The singing was generally the most execrahlc to which human folly has ever i 
given the name of music, though iti a few cases the airs were sweet and ! 
elegant. The matter was often either commonplace or lal)0urcd extrava- 
gance, though among the songs of Ram Basil, Haru Thakur and Nitai Das,f 
there are some of peculiar excellence. Tiic following prose translation is| 
from one of those most popular in the present day. It may he called The' 
Young Wife’s Lament, and it will be understood only by those who knov/j 
the very young Bengali wife, who has learned to love but is too timid to 
speak : ' s 


‘ It is die spring of die year, and it is the spring of my life; 
And the lord of my fife has left me foi n fat distant land. 

He came to me with a smile and told me he would go ; 

I saw dial smile, and that smile fdlcd my eyes u'itli tears. 

I could nol Icl him go ; my heart would have made him slay; 
But shame said, “ Fie ! do nol, do not keep him hack.” 

So the sorrow of my heart is within niy heart shut up. 

I would have told it to him when he went to the far-oll land; 
But when I ivas about to speak, I could not.’ 


ir 

We have preferred to give this specimen ratlicr than others of superid/-, 
merit, because it is the most popular kabi among Bengalis at the present daye 
There is one other writer — ^liimself a class — ^tvhom we wish to notide 
before w^e proceed to consider tlie present slate of Bengali lileraturc. Wt, 
mean Iswar Chandra Gupta. He stands between tlie past and the presera, . 
and singularly illustrates tlie literary poverty of the age in which he livepn 
and the progress that has been made ivithin tlie last few years. A dozrof 
years have not elapsed since Iswar Chandra Gupta died, yet we speak re 
him as belonging to a past era; so essentially does he differ from tlie moj 
prominent writers of tlie present day. . • |d. ‘ 

He was a very remarkable man. He -was ignorant and uneducatan- 
He knew no language but his own, and w^as singularly narrow and last 
enlightened in his views; yet, for more tlian tsventy years he -was tlie mthe 
popular author among the Bengalis. As a isuiter of light satiric verse, |an 
occupies the first place, and he owed bis success both as a poet and as ber ; 
editor to this special gift. But there his merits ended. Of tlie higlnd 
qualities of a poet he possessed none, and his work was extremely rude a 
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uncultivated. His writings were generally disfigured by tlie grossest 
obscenity. His popularity was chiefly owing to bis perpetual alliteration 
and play upon "^Nords. Im\c purposely noticed him here in order to 
gi\e the reader an idea of the literary capacity and taste of the age in which 
a poetaster like Iswar Chandra Gupta obtained the highest rank in public 
estimation. And we cannot even say tliat lie did not deserve to be placed 
in the highest rank among his Bengali contemporaries, for he was a man of 
some literary talent, while none of the ollicrs possessed any. However 
much wc may lament tlie poverty of Bengali literature, the last fifteen years 
ha^e been a period of great progress and hope; within dial time at least a 
dozen writers have arisen, cvcr>' one of whom is immensely superior, in 
whatever is valuable in a writer, to this — the most popular of tlieir prede- 
cessors. 

Strange as it may appear, this obscure and often immoral writer was 
one of the precursors of tlie modem Brahmisls. Tlie charge of obscenity 
and immorality mainly applies to his poetrj'. His prose is generally free 
from hotli vices, and often advocates the cause of religion and morality. 
We -extract the following passage from the prose portion of the Hita 
Prabhakar to illustrate his Brahmistic tendencies. His acquaintance witli 
tile leading tenets of the ancient Indian systems of philosophy ought not to 
surprise anyone, even though v\e have said that he was uneducated; for they 
were pretty well knowm to most Bengalis of the same amount of culture in a 
generation whicli is fast dying out. 

* 0 Lord there is none among men ivho can di<icover what Thou art I Art 
Thou formless or form ? How may I know what Thou art 1 No man can tell 
whether even Thou knovseat Tlijself, for art Thou not the Unknowable ? What 
name can I give Thee, tut Thou ? Wliat else can I call Th« ? Shall I call 
Thee the conditioned or the unconditioned ? The active or the inactive ? The 
' Unmade or the maker ? The sum of all qualities or the absolute ? The one 
alone or tlie aggregate of all ? What shall I call Thee ? Who will tell me 
' what I shall call Thee ? Philosophers have not seen the end. The Shastras do 
not agree. One teaches one thing, and another teaches another. * ♦ • 

Each has gone as far as his powers lead him, but the indescribable could not he 
described, and no eye of human knowledge could reach so far as where Thou 
went. 0 Father, what is this which calls itself Me ? 1 know not myself; how 
then can I know Thee ? Who is this I ? Why do I call myself me ? Is it 
by my own power I call myself me, or is it Thou ? and is the power Thine ? 
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Say, ^vhose is the power lo call myself me, mine or Tliinc ? ^Vllo says it ? 
Who says what I have said, I or Tliou ? Wliy liavc I this body ? or is the body 
mine ? Wliy has a body been allnchcd lo me to make me n corporeal being ? 
and why is Uiis body self-conscious ? ViOiat is this body ? and who am I that 
inhabit it ! Am I tlie same being wiiich I was, when I first became myself 
wthin this body ? ’ 

Iswar Chandra Gupta is now fast falling into oblivion, and we must 
proceed to notice tlic class of writers who liave superseded him. But before 
doing so, we must premise a few words on Uic present general condition of 
Bengali literature. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of Bengal at tlic present day 
is tire large amount of literary activity to be found tliere in comparison with 
otlier parts of India. But while books and ne^vspapers arc daily pouring 
from the press, tlie quality of our current literature is by no means pro- 
portioned to its bulk. In fact, by far llie greatest part [of] what is published 
is absolute rubbish. Tliere are several modern Bengali books of which we 
shall have to speak in terms of high praise, but tlic number of tliesc is so 
small in comparison witli tlie mass of publications yearly vomited forlli by 
the Bengali press, tliat tliey go but a little wuy towards redeeming the charac- 
ter of the whole. We can scarcely expect a heller slalc of tilings from the 
class of men who compose die rank and file of Bengali authors and Bengali 
critics. Autliorship in Bengal is tlie vocation of half-educated scribblers. 
The educated native has a sort of ultra-utilitarian contempt for tlie office, 
and considers himself above writing in his own language. The case of 
criticism is worse. We can hardly hope for a healtliy and vigorous Bengali 
literature in the utter absence of anydiing like intelligent criticism. The 
educated Bengali fails in this depaiTnient almost as mucli as tlie antiquated 
pundit, in consequence no doubt of deficient cultime. 

Those who are familiar witli tlie present ivi'iters in Bengali, rvill readily 
admit that they all, good and bad alike, may be classed under tism heads, 
the Sanskrit and the English schools. Tlie former represents Sanskrit 
scholarship and the ancient literature of tlie country; the latter is the fruit 
of Western knowledge and ideas. By far the greater number of Bengali 
writers belong to the Sanskrit school; but by far the greater number of good 
writers belong to the other. 

It may be said that there is not at the present day anything like an 
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indigenous school of writers, owing nothing either to Sanskrit writers ox to 
tliosc of Europe. The Sanskrit school takes for its models the later Sanskrit 
writers, and they arc remarkably deficient in originality. The 'greater 
originality of the WTiters of llic English school is the point in which their 
superiority to the Sanskrit school is most marked. It is characteristic of the 
Sanskrit school that tliey seldom venture on original composition. Even 
Yidyasagar’s ambition soars no higher than adaptations and a few transla* 
tions. “Wlien they do venture on original composition, they are rarely caught 
straying beyond the beaten track, beyond a reverential repetition of things 
which have been said over and over again from time immemorial. If love 
is to be tlie theme, Madana is invariably put into requisition willi his five 
flower-tipped arrows; and the tyrannical king of Spring never fails to come 
to fight in his cause, with his army of bees, and soft breezes, and other 
ancient accompaniments. Arc the pangs of separation to be sung ? The 
moon is immediately cursed and anathematized, as scorching the poor vic- 
tim with her cold beams. The Kokila is described as singing him to 
destruction; and bees and soft breezes and sweet flowers are enumerated in 
die order in which they were marshalled in prehistoric limes. No lovely 
woman in the pages of these wTiters has any other form of loveliness than 
a moon face, lotus eyes, hair that is a cloud, and a nose that resembles 
Garuda’s beak. 

In point of style these writers hardly shine more than in ideas. Time- 
honoured phrases arc alone employed ; and a dull pompous array of high- 
sounding Sanskrit words continues to grate on the ear in perpetual recur- 
rence. Anytliing which bears the mark of foreign origin, however expres- 
sive or necessary it may be, is jealously excluded. 

It was reserved to Tekchand Thakur to deal the first blow to this in- 
sufferable pedantry, and all honour to the man who did it. Endowed as he 
was with strong common sense as w^ell as high culture, he saw no reason why 
this idol of unmixed diction should receive worship at his hands, and he set 
about writing Aldler Gharer Duldl in a spirit at which the Sanskritists stood 
aghast and shook their heads. Going to the opposite extreme in point of 
style, he vigorously excluded from his works, except on very rare occasions, 
every word and phrase that had a learned appearance. His o^^m works 
suffered from the exclusion, but the movement was well-timed. In matter 
he scattered to the winds the time-honoured commonplaces, and drew upon 
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nature and life for his materials. His success was eminent and well- 
deserved. 

In Tekchand Thakur’s steps followed other writers who met with equal 
or greater success, among whom we may name Kali Prosunno Sin^ as a 
novelist, Michael Madhusudan Dalla as a poet, and Dinabandhu Mitra as a 
dramatist. 

There are few Bengalis now living who have a greater claim to our 
respect tlian Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. His exertions in the cause 
of Hindu widows, the noble courage with which he, a pundit and a professor, 
first advocated their cause, the patient research and indefatigable industry 
with which he sought to maintain it, his large-hearted benevolence, and his 
labours in the cause of vernacular education — all these things combine to 
place him in the front rank of the benefactors of his countiy. His claims 
to the respect and gratitude of his countrymen are many and great, but high 
literary excellence is certainly not among them. He has a great literary 
reputation; so had Iswar Qiandra Gupta : but both reputations are un- 
deserved, and that of Vidyasagar scarcely less so dian tliat of Gupta. If 
successful translations from other languages constitute any claim to a high 
place as an author, we admit tliem in Vidyasagar’s case; and if the compila‘ 
tion of very good primers for infants can in any way strengtlien his claim, 
his claim is strong. But we deny tliat either translating or primer-making 
evinces a high order of genius; and beyond translating and primer-making 
Vidyasagar has done nothing. His brief discourse on Sanskrit literature 
deserves, and his widow marriage pamphlets claim, no notice here. If we 
exclude the school-books for children, his translations are five in number : — 
the Betdl Panchabinsati from the Hindi; Sakuntald, Sitdr Banabds, and the 
introduction to the Mahdbhdrat from the Sanskrit; and die Bhrdntibilds or 
Comedy of Errors from the English. Of these it is enough to say that they 
^ are excellent translations or adaptations, better probably than anything else 
of the same kind in Bengali. The Sitdr Banabds is as little original as the 
others. The first chapter is taken from the Uttara Rdmacharita, Bhava- 
hhuti’s noble work; and the remaining three from the Ramayana itself, 
from which Bhavabhuti too drew his inspiration. It is in fact a reproduc- 
tion, in smooth and flowing but somewhat nerveless language, of scenes 
selected from Valmiki’s poem. The scenes are well chosen, and the expul- 
sion of the supernatural element ■ gives them a more I'ealistic tone, but 
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Vidyasagar is not free from tJic tautology and bombast which always disfigure 
the WTilcrs of llic school to which he belongs. 

Tlic only other writer of the Sanskrit school whom w'e shall stop to 
mention^ is Pandit Ham Narayan Tarkaratna; and we mention him more 
on account of Ins reputation than for any merit to be found in his writings. 
Among his plays arc Kulin Knhsarhasu'at directed against the evils of 
Kulinism, and Naba AoraA*, a protest against polygamy. He has also made 
translations of tlm Ratnavali^ the ^fa^{flava and Sakuntala. These 

translations arc exccrnhly bad, and, like Ins original works, full of bombas- 
tic writing. On the wliolc we consider that tins writer’s popular reputation 
is entirely undcscr\-ed. 

It is with pleasure that we turn from him to the Anglicist school of 
writers. We have already mentioned Tekehand Tlinkur, liic nom dc plume 
of Bahu Peary' Chand Mitra. His l>csl work is the Aldler C/mrer Vulal^ 
which may Imj said to l>c the first novel in the Bengali language. Tlic story 
is extremely simple and may soon he told. Baburam Bahu of Baidyabati 
is an old Knlin Brahman, who lias amassed a large fortune by fleecing die 
suitors in a Court of which lie was an employe. He lias retired on his gains, 
and is a zemindar and mcrciiant. He has four children, two sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Mati Lai, is an ignorant, selfish, dissipated 
young fellow — spoiled from the cfTcct of the over-indulgent treatment of 
his father. A Gurumahasay who had taught him Bengali, an ignorant 
Pujari Brahman, employed from motives of economy as Sanskrit tutor, and 
a retired tailor who insiTucled him in Persian, laboured, as might have been 
anticipated, with hut indifferent success. The Gurumahasay, after some 
little time, retired from office in consequence of Uie playful habits of his 
pupil, who used to put quicklime in Ins daily whey, deposit burning embers 
in the folds "of his ‘garments, and indulge in many other like pleasantries. 
Tlie Pujari resigned because he found it impossible to restrain his scholar’s 
habit of throwing brick-bats at the head of his instructor, as occasion offered. 
The Munshi’s experience as a teacher abruptly closed, on the occasion of his 
discovering that Mali Lai had amused himself by setting fire to his venerable 
beard. 

' Highly gratified with the progress which his son had made in Oriental 
learning, Baburam Balm now thought it time tliat lie should learn English. 
So Mati Lai was sent to Calcutta, where he attended an English school. But 
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he did no more good at English than at Persian and Sanskrit, and preferred 
to devote his time with other congenial spirits to cards, dice, cock-fighting, 
kite-flying, and other amusements. At the same time he took to smoking 
tobacco and charas, as well as to drinking brandy. One day he and his 
companions were taken up by tlie police for gambling in a house of ill-fame. 
They were all convicted and imprisoned, except Mati Lai himself, who got 
off through the masterly way in which Miyajan Miya, an old friend of his 
father, proved an alibi. However, this occurrence put an end to Mati Lai’s 
English studies, and he at once returned home and soon afterwards happily 
married. 

In the meantime the younger brother Ram Lai grew up, and followed 
a totally different path under the care of Barada Babu, an intelligent and 
cultivated man. He took kindly to his books, behaved well to his father 
and other relatives, had a courteous demeanour towards all he met, and 
was in fact a model of all that a boy should be. But, for some reason or 
otlier, Baburam and his friends disapproved of this sort of thing, and deter- 
mined to get rid of Barada Babu. The natural way to do tliis was a criminal 
charge. So, with the assistance of Miyajan Miya, a serious charge was 
made against the unoffending Barada Babu, who would have paid dearly for 
his folly in neglecting to fee tlie amlah, if he had not known English and so 
been able to put the facts clearly before the magistrate. For when the- 
magistrate had heard so much of the evidence as he could listen to without 
neglecting his cigar, his newspaper and his private chits, the sherishtadar 
strongly urged a conviction, and nothing but his knowledge of English saved 
Barada Babu and gained him an acquittal. 

About this time Baburam Babu, who is a Kulin of high family, receives 
an offer of marriage likely to bring some money into his pocket, and at once 
closes with the proposal. Though Mati Lai’s mother, a virtuous and affec- 
tionate wife, was still living, Baburam married again, and dying soon after- 
wards, he left hvo widows, one of them a mere child. Mati Lai now suc- 
ceeded to the gadi, and celebrated his father’s sraddh in the right fashion. 
Henceforth, he gave himself up to pleasure, spending money like water on 
sensual enjoyments of all kinds. His mother remonstrates and receives a 
blow for her pains, and is obliged to leave the house with her daughter, much 
to die delight of Mati Lai. 

At lengdi, as might have been expected, Mati Lai comes to grief, and 
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IS «old up b> Ins creditors. He leaves home, and having arrived in the 
cour«c of his vNandermgs at tlie city of Benares, lie falls in with one of tlie 
learned pundits of the place, \sho works Ins reformation There, loo, lie 
meets Ins mother and si'^tcr and Barada Babu, who moke it up vsitli tlie 
repentant sinner, return home with him, and live happily ever after. 

Tins IS llic simple ‘‘lory of Alalcr Cliarcr Dulalf hut tlie mere narrative 
IS Uic lca«l merit of the hook Its real value lies m the sketches of character 
and pictures of Bengali life winch it contains. Most Europeans know little 
or noUiing of natives licyond what may he learned m our Courts of Justice — 
places infected by a da's of ratals hardly to be found elsewhere, and in 
which even otherwise honest and truthful men consider themselves entitled 
to he, ju«l as they consider tlicm^clvcs entitled to throw aside all regard for 
ca^c and for morality in the temple of Vi«hnu at Pun A book like tins, 
full of real sketches from life, is, therefore, specially valuable to them It 
is true that there may he exaggeration here and there, it is true that, while 
tlie knaves arc life like and full of character, the good characters are too 
much of mere ab'lraclionc The females, too, arc very faintly drawn 
They arc all alike, and they give very liUle idea of the influence which llie 
wife within tlie zenana walls exercises in Indian daily life But still the 
diaraclcrs and pictures, «uch as they ore, give the hook a teal value We 
have not “pace for long quotations, hut the following passage will give some 
notion of the aullior’s vigorous and natural, if sometimes rather rough and 
homely, style 

* Bahurnm Bntu la BiUmg as a Babu should A scrvanl is rubbing his legs 
On one side arc seated some pundits jabbering about sbastras, maintaining that 
pumpkins arc prohibited on one particular day and brmjals on another, that to 
take salt wiili milk is >n cfTcct to cal beef, and otherwise raising a clatter like 
the dhenku In another direction is a party of chess plajcrs one of them leans 
his head on his hand and is lo«!t in tliought, ruin impends over him, for he is 
about to be checkmated On another side some musicians are tuning their 
in«trumcnls The tanpura is giving forth its purring sound Elsewhere 
accountants are v\ntmg up their books In front stand debtor ryots and creditor 
shopkeepers whose debts and claims are being enquired into, and admitted or 
denied The baitahkhana is swarming with people, the mahajuns ore crying 
out that they gave their goods on credit, some two, some four years ago, and 
that they are sore put to it for want of payment, that they have come time after 
time for their money without getting it, that their business is all but stopped 
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Pclly irndrrs Hko the oil-ninn, fiiol-piipplirr niul proerr, nrr pl^nf^iI1p llirir catifc 
pnllielicnlly niitl limnbly, “ Wr nrr rninrd, fir.'* ihry pny. " wr. nrr wcnk like 
the poot! risli; how rnn wr Mih^iM if you trrnt tn -o ? 'llir nui-irlM of niir legs 
arc worn oul with coming to yoiir hmiM* for thr jnonry. Our shops nrr. doyrtl. 
Our wives anti t hihlrrn nrc starving.” 'Ihr dewnuji trplirs, *‘(>0 lo-fla> ; of 
cour.sc you will gel your money; why do you innkr surh a fio'> ahoul it ? ” If 
any one speaks hohlly after this, Hahurnm lijihu w.axe.s t.rnlhful, nhusrs the man 
and turns itim out.' 


Besides AU'ilcr Ghnrvr Dulnl, Trkchand liiakiir Itas wrilieti .several 
minor works. Rama Ratijihd ehiclly consists of a series of dialogues between 
a liusband and Itis wife on various suci.nl and moral lopio. It is intended 
for live use of ladies learning lo read atvd v.ril" lute, in life. Marl hhiuid 
hara day — jat thdhdr hi tipdy is devoted, like many other recent Bengali 
books, lo an exposition of the evils <»f drnnkenne-^. Jat Kinrhit is a not ver)' 
interesting exposition of the Bralnnist religion. Ahhrdi — 'IVkrhand Thakur’s 
ialesl work — treats of the same subject, and has lirought dowti upon him the 
wrallv of live redoubtable Babu Keshub Chvuvder Sen and his folhvwers. 

From Tekehand to ‘ Hutam ’ is an easy transition. For Kali I’rosunno 


Singh, or ‘ Ilutam,’ was one of the most successful writers in the style first 
introduced hy Tekehaud. lu early youth he made several trauslatious from 
live Sanskrit, and in particular he is the author of a translation of the Malta- 
bharata, which may he regarded as the greatest literary work of hi.s age. But 
it is not as a translator tliat he is known to fame, and familiar to almost every 
Bengali, but as the aullior of Hutam Pyanchn, a collection of skclcbcs of city- 
life, sometlving, after the manner of Dickens’ Shctchcs by Boz. in which tlie 
follies and peculiarities of all classes, and not seldom of men actually living, 
are described in racy vigorous language, not seldom disfigured by obscenity. 
Among tliem arc live Charak Puja, live Bdrah Yari, Popular Excitements, 
Charlatanry, Babu Pudma Loclian Datta or the Sudden Incarnation, and 
Snan Jattra. The following short extract will give some notion of Ivis style. 
The scene is laid in the native quarter of Calcutta after nightfall. 


The noise of live bell and the brass-worker has ceased to proclaim that 
it is still early. The lamps in every street arc lighted. Bel flowers and ice- 
cream and curds are offered for sale hy loud-voiced hawkers. Tlie front doors 
of wine-shops are closed as the law directs, but men who wish to buy are not 
sent away empty. Gradually the darkness thickens. At this lime, thanks to 
English shoes, striped Santipur scarfs and Simla dhulis, you can’t tell high 
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from low Groups ol fast young men, wlh peiila of laughter and plenty of 
English talk, are knocking at this door and that They left home vhen they 
saw tho lamps lighted in tlie evening, and will return when the flour mills begin 
to work They haunt in croisds the poultry market m Machua Bazar and the 
crossing m Chor Bogan Street Some cover their faces vrilh ecarfs, and think 
that no one recognizes them Others shout, cough, sneeze, and othenvise display 
their exuberant «pints The oiflce clerk has ashed his hands and face and 
taken his brief evening meal, and is now busy with his guitar In the next 
room little hoys are bawling out their lessons from Vidyasagar’s spelling book 
Goldsmiths have lighted their small earthen lamps, and are preparing to set 
about their business The cloth merchants, braziers, and furniture dealers have 
shut their shops for the night, and the money changer is counting his cash and 
estimating his gains Fishnoraen in the decaying Sobha Bazar market are sell 
ing — lamps m hand — their stores of putrid fish and salted hilsa, and coaxing 
purchasers by calling out, “ You fellow with the napkin on your shoulder, will 
yon buy some fine fish ^ *’ “ You fcllois with a moustache like a broom, will 
you pay four annas ^ ” Some one, anxious to display his gallantry, is rewarded 
b> hearing something unpleasant of his ancestors Smokers of madat and ganjah, 
and drunkards isho have drunk their last pice, are bawling out, “Generous 
men, pity a poor blind Brahman,” and so procure the wherewithal for a new 
debauch * * * * It is the evening of the Nila, and a Saturday, 

and the city is unusually crowded Hanging lanterns and wall lamps shed 
their light m the betel shops The air is full of the scent of the flowers hawked 
about the streets In some houses over the street, lessons are being guen in 
dancing, and passers by stand open mouthed below enjoying the tinkling music 
On one side a fight is going on A constable has caught a thief and is dragging 
him away with his hands tied, other thieves are laughing and enjoying the fun 
and hlessmg their stars for their own good luck, quite forgetting that their turn 
wall come some other day* 

In the morning the scene is changed • — 

‘ Ding dong, ding dong, sounds the clock in the Church It is four in the 
morning, and night wandering Babus have turned their faces homewards Oorya 
Brahmans are at work on the flour mills Street lamps are growing faint Light 
breezes are blowing Quails are singing m the verandas of the night houses 
But for this, or when the crows begin to caw, or a street dog occasionally barks 
for want of something else to do, the city is still silent By and by you see 
groups of women going to the riverside to bathe and discussing among them 
selves the fact that Kam’s mother cannot walk, that the fourth daughter m law 
in another housd is a shrew, and that another woman is hideous Butchers from 
Chitpore are coming in with loads of mutton^ Police sergeants darogahs and 
jemadars, and other specimens of the ‘ terror of the poor,’ who have finished 
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their rounds, nrc tvnlking back to ihclr stnlions wtli sounding steps, their girdles 
and pockets filled ■\vitli rupees, siunll silver and pice. They nrc not too proud 
to accept a bit of fuel, a chill urn of tobacco, or a roll of pan. Some arc coming 
back angry with Uic city because it has di'-nppointed their hopes, and arc busy 
revolving in tlieir minds the best incnii'i of making some rich man feel their 
. dignity and poAver. 

‘Loud booms the morning gun. The crows nrc cawing noisily, and leaving 
tlieir nightly shelter. Shopkeepers open their shutters, bow before Gandheswari, 
sprinkle Ganges water on the floor, change the water in their hookas and begin 
to smoke. Gradually day dawns. Fishermen nrc hurrying along with baskets 
of fish. Fisherwomen nrc quarrelling and running after them. Baskets of pota- 
toes and hrinjals from Baidyabali nrc coming in. Ihc messengers of death, for- 
eign and native, are starling in their round of visits in gnri or palki, according to 
their condition, without a smile in their faces unless fever or cholera is 
rife. * * « * 

‘ Pundits from the tales and pujaris nrc going to hnlhc in the river with a 
change of clothes in bundles under their arms. They nrc in a hurry to-day 
because they must be with tlieir jnjmans early. Rheumatic middle-aged gentle- 
men are out in their morning walks. Oorya hearers, with tooth-slick in hand, 
are off like llie rest to the waterside. Tlie Englishman, the Ilurhani and the 
Pheenix, are being distributed to their suhscrihers. Native papers nrc like veni- 
son; lliey arc kept for a day to get a flavour. It is different with English papers; 
they must be distributed before the sun is up.’ 

So much for Hutam. 

One of the best masters of a pure and vigorous Bengali style — ^neither 
characterized by the somewhat pedantic purity of Vidyasagar, nor rough and 
homely like Tekehand and Hutam — one of tlie best masters, we say, of 
Bengali style is Babu Bhudeb Mukerji. He has, unfortunately, written 
little, except works of a technical character, but his little volume of historical 
tales, from which we have not space to quote, is enough to show tliat he might 
have done a great deal more than he actually has done. 

The next author to be considered is Mr. Michael Madhusudan Datta, 
_ a most prolific writer of poems and plays. There is probably no ■svriter 
whose merits are more variously estimated — some enthusiasts Blinking him 
fit to compare with Kalidasa, while others regard him as a mere poetaster. 
For ourselves we agree with neither, and while admitting his considerable 
merits, we are not prepared to rank him among great poets. He has in- 
curred much hostile criticism by his innovations in language, and by his 
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introducUon into Bcngih of Uic u«c of blank verse, but his rightful place in 
Bengali hlcralurc is perhaps llic highest 

His poetical i\orks are llic Mcglmada Badh, the Tilottama Sambhava, 
the Biran^ana and tlic Brajan^anu Tlic tiso former arc v\hat m Europe 
VNOuld be called epic poems, and in India mahakavyas Both are written 
in blank \cr«e — llic first instances of Uic kind in Bengali Of the two, the 
Ttlottama was the earliest, but the Meghnada Badk is Mr Datla’s greatest 
work Tlic subject is taken from the Ramayana, the source of inspiration 
to so man) Indian poets In the v\ar wnlh Havana, Meghnada, tlie most 
heroic of Rav ana’s sons and warrior*, is slain b) Lakshman, Rama’s brother 
This IS tlic subject, and Mr Datta owes a great deal more to Valmiki than 
tlie more stor^ But, ncvcrtliclc's, the poem is lus oivn work from begin 
ning to end Tlic scenes, characters, macliincr> and episodes, arc in many 
respects of Mr Datta’s own creation In their conception and development, 
Mr Datta has displa>cd a high order of art, and to do justice to it, or even 
to give a suitable idea of it, VNOuId require a much more minute examination 
of the poem than tlic space at our command v\ill allov\ To Homer and 
Milton, as v\cll ns to Valmiki, he is largclj indebted in man) wa)s, but he 
has assimilated and made his own most of the ideas which he has taken, 
and this poem is on the v\holc the most valuable work in modem Bengali 
literature Tlic characters arc clearly conceived and capable of vMnning 
the reader’s sj-mpath} Tlic machmerj, including a great deal that is 
supernatural, is skilfully and easily handled Tlic imagery is graceful and 
tender and tcmbic in turn Tiic pla) of fancy gives constant variety The 
diction IS ndily poetic, and llic words sq happily chosen as constantly to 
bring up b) association ideas congruous to those which they directly express 
Nor is the verse broken up into couplets complete in themselves, in the 
Sanskrit fashion, but, abounding like Milton’s in variety of pause, it seems 
to us musical and graceful, as v\ell as a fitting vehicle for passionate feelings 
Mr Datta, however, is not faultless He wants repose The winds 
rage their loudc‘*t vshen there is no necessity for the lightest puff Clouds 
gather and pour down a deluge, when they need do nothing of the kind, 
and the sea grovss terrible m its wrath, when everybody feels inclined to 
resent its interference All this bombast is umvorthy of Mr Datta’s genius 
and cultivated taste Equally so is his constant repetition of the same 
images and phrases till they almost nauseate his readers Nor is he 
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altogether innocent of plagiarism. Homer and Valmikl are not imfrcqucnlly 
put under contribution, and Milton and Kalidasa have crpial reason to 
complain. 

Then again grammar might have been resjicclcd; and \vc must strongly 
protest against the constant introduction in imitation of the English idiom of 
such verbs as stulila, swanila, nirghosila. 

We have given no extracts from the Meghuada Jladh, because we could 
give no adequate idea of its merits by isolated quotations. Tlic poem is 
beautiful as a whole, but single passages would give no more idea of it than 
a brick could give of the building from which it was taken. 

Of Mr. Datta’s other works, llie TUotlamo Sambhava was the earliest. 
It is an epic like the Meghnada Badh, hut far inferior to that poem. Tlic 
subject is tlie birth of Tilottama, the fairest of Brahma’s creation, created 
for the express purpose of causing discord between the powerful Titan 
brodiers, Sunda and Upasunda, who had expelled the Arymn gods from 
heaven. 

We gladly turn from tlie Tilottama to a less ambitious but more mature 
work, the Birangana. It is a series of poetical epistles from heroes, wives 
to their husbands. It followed Uie Meglinada Badh, and there is the same 
gorgeous imagery, tlie same rich poetic diction, and the same musical vari- 
ously modulated versification. 

The Brajangana is a short and fragmentary poem in rhyme. It sings 
the woes of Radha during tlie days of her bereavement — a subject so often 
treated before, that novelty might seem to be impossible. Mr. Datta, how- 
ever, has contrived to say much that is both new and beautiful, and he is 
just as successful in rhyme as in blank verse. In fact, his rhyme is tlie best 
in the language. Of his sonnets we are no great admirers, though they might 
serve to win a name for a less distinguished autlior. Tliey were composed 
in Europe. One of them is dated from Versailles, and otliers are addressed 
to Dante, Prof essor Goldstiicker, Tennyson, Victor Hugo and Italy, — a suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous list of subjects, it must be confessed. 

As a dramatist, Mr. Datta is not generally successful. Among 'his 
plays are Sarmmistha, Padmavati, and. KrWina Kumari; and the first men- 
(tioned in particular is very generally admired. In our judgment none of 
•them are of much value. No Bengali writer has yet shoivn any real drama- 
‘.tic power. Even jBabu Dinabandhu ’Mitra, the best ivriter dn this line, en- 
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tirely fails %vlicn he attempts to portray any of the higher emotions, and aa 
for Mr. Datta, his undoubted poetic genius seems entirely to desert him as 
soon as he sets about 'svriling a play. His farces, ho^Yeve^, are good. One 
of tliem, entitled h this Civilization ? is tlie best in the language. This little 
work deserves notice independently of its own really great merit. 

The Bengali press at Uic present day is very prolific, but by far the 
largest part of tlie books published are mere servile imitations of some 
successful author. There are imitators of Vidyasagar, imitators of Tek- 
chand Thakur, of Hulam, of Babu Dinabandliu Mitra and of the author of 
Durgesnandini; hut perhaps, no work has formed the model for so many 
imitators as Is this Civilization ? It is a farce with a purpose, being intend- 
ed chiefly to ridicule and so expose the vice of drunkenness and the other 
evils by which it is generally attended. The Burtolla Presses and shops 
actually overflow with little books, containing a dozen or twenty pages each, 
and selling for an anna or two, all directed against the vice of drunkenness. 
There are farces, too, of larger bulk, one of ■which, called Bujhile’ki’na, or 
Do you understand ? is very popular, and often produced at private 
theatricals; and these, too, like the others, are mere copies of Is this Civilizor 
tion ? This little work, tlierefore, independently of its being in itself one 
of the two best farces in the language, gains additional importance from the 
large number of other books Witten after its model. 

To give any adequate idea of this clever little ivork by translated extracts 
would be entirely impossible, because half the fun lies in the absurd jargon 
interlarded with English words and the cant of debating clubs in which die 
characters speak. The scene is laid in the Cyan Tarangini Sabha ” — a 
sort of scientific debating society which chiefly devotes itself to nautch-girls 
and tippling. The types of life and character which it represents are 
sufficiently disgusting, and the important question is, whether the representa- 
tion is correct. 

To the shame of Bengal we must say that we fear the picture is a true 
one. The reformer who never gets beyond tipsy harangues full of English 
expressions, should not be confounded as he often is by Europeans with the 
really cultivated class. But it cannot he denied that he is a fair represen- 
tative of that great horde of partly (educated Babus, whose only claim to 
enlightenment lies in the fact that 'they drink, *wear shabby trousers and 
stammer out barbarous English. These are the-men'who swarm *in every 
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office, and plague officials with endless applicalions for employment, crowd 
tlie tlioroughfares of the native town in the evening, drain the liquor shops, 
and form tlie majority of his audience when Bahu Keshuh Cliunder Sen 
lectures at tlie Town Hall. Of education, they have had nothing worth the 
name. Having spent a few years very unprofitahly in learning a smatter- 
ing of English at some Anglo-vernacular school, they started in life — if poor, 
at the age of eighteen, as umedwars. If rich, they devoted tliemselves from 
tlie same age with their whole strength to swinish pleasures. Tlie country 
is overrun ivith men of tliis sort, and Mr. Datla’s picture is true to tlie life; 
but they must not be confounded with tlie really cultivated class, who, in 
spite of all that has been said regarding tlie spread of English education, 
are comparatively few in number. 

The next author whom we must mention is Bahu Dinabandhu Mitra, 
the best Bengali dramatist, indeed the only good dramatic author. He has 
written altogether five plays, of which two are farces. His earliest produc- 
tion, the NU Darpan, is better known by name to Uie European public than 
almost any other Bengali book. Its connection with the indigo riots gave 
it a notoriety which it certainly would not othenvise have attained. When 
public feeling was excited on tlie subject, just after that conviction of 
Mr. Long, which fitly preceded the extinction of a Court "which had thus 
proved itself unable to rise above the waves of passion and prejudice; at 
that time Nil Darpan was Usually spoken of as a filthy and scurrilous pro- 
duction, entirely devoid of literary merit. In tliis judgment ive do not 
altogether coincide; but at the same time we should give it a very low place 
as a work of art. The importance was political, not literary; and as litera- 
ture rather than politics is our present theme, we shall not discuss it at 
greater length. 

Of Babu Dinabandhu Mitra’s other plays, Lilabati is die most popular; 
but for our own part, though willingly conceding much that may be said 
in its favour, we give the preference to anodier play, Nabin Tapaswini. If 
it has greater faults than the other, they are redeemed by greater merits. 
The idea of the play is taken from Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
and the plot is that of a well-known Hindu nursery tale, embellished with 
ffie love adventures of a sort of Indian Falstaff. The Falstaff of the story 
is Jaladhur, a prime minister, whose weight and circumference have marked 
an embarrassing figure, though he still retains the amorous propensities of 
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youlli. The object of his affections is Malati, the young and beautiful wife 
of a merchant named Kalikanta. Malati has a cousin, Malllka, the purest 
of women at heart, Uiough endowed w’ilh a sharp tongue, the rough edge of 
which she is not char)' of using. Having learnt of Jaladhur*s passion for 
Malati and the solicitations which he addressed to her, she put her cousin 
up to gmng him a series of practical lessons, which form the matter of the 
play. First of all, Jaladhur is induced to meet his oivn wife under the idea 
Uiat she is Malati, and his protestations of love mixed with abuse of his wife 
are cut short and himself put to flight by llie entrance in the scene of Kali- 
kanta, to whose WTalh the spurious Mallika [? Malati] would have fallen 
a victim, if she had not saved herself by telling out to him who she was- 
This, however, did not occur till Jaladhur had felt the weight of his jealous 
wdfe’s broom. 

The next scene is in the merchant’s house, where he has been led to 
expect that his wishes will at length be gratified. Before venturing on this, 
Jaladhur has induced his royal master, whose health was failing, to send 
Kalikanla to Arabia in seardi of that sovereign remedy — the flesh of the 
Hondol kulkutia, a fabulous animal which had no existence out of the minis- 
ter’s brain. By Mallika’s advice, the trader, instead of starting for Arabia, 
conceals himself near home, and returns by agreement to the house where 
Jaladhur is in company witli the two ladies. The gay Lothario, thus sur- 
prised, hides himself, first, for want of better shelter, rvith a grotesque mask 
to hide his head, in a cask of tar, and aflenvards in a heap of cotton-wool, 
wifla results which may he imagined. At last he is advised to 5iy, and 
Mallika lets him out of a back door, immediately in front of which is a 
great iron cage prepared for the Arabian beast. He runs into this cage in 
the dark, and Mallika shuts the door. In the morning he is carried off to 
Court, and tlie people on the way croivd round the strange beast, pelt him 
with brick-bats and poke him with sticks, while he is so much afraid of being 
recognized that he squeaks and capers about, as the wild beast for 
which he is taken might be supposed to do. At last they meet the 
king, and after a time Kalikanta turns up, and the facts are in due 
course disclosed. 

This is the comic vein of the piece, but there is also a serious plot, and 
the two hang together someivhat loosely. The serious plot relates to the 
King and his Queen, whom he had put away years before, when she was 
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great witli child, and whom many supposed to have been murdered and 
all believed to be dead. He is now strongly urged to a second marriage 
in the interests of his kingdom, but his heart yearns for his lost Queen, 
whom he at length discovers in a beggar woman, with tlieir son, now a fine 
young man, disguised as a hermit. The hermit loves the fair one destined 
for tile king’s second wife, and ends by marrying her. 

This serious plot is poor enough, but the oilier story is worked out in 
an irresistibly comic manner. The character of Jaladhur, too, tliough doubt- 
less taken in great part from Shakespeare’s Falstalf is life-like and consist- 
ent, and Mallika, widi her love of mischief and fun and inexhaustible fertility 
of resource, is Babu Dinabandhu Mitra’s best female character. Jaladhur’s 
ugly and jealous wife, too, is excellently draivn, and tickles the reader’s 
fancy with her firm persuasion that her corpulent old husband is sighed after 
and inveigled by all tlie young women about the place. 

Lilabati. is a more ambitious work. Its plot is romantic and compli- 
cated, and in working it out, the melodramatic element is largely introduced. 
We have not space to discuss it at lengtli, and must, tl)eref ore, content our- 
selves with expressing the opinion that, as in Nabin Tapastoini Babu Dina- 
bandhu Mitra has proved himself tlie greatest humourist, so in Lilabati he 
appears as the wittiest writer in the Bengali language. Neither Tekchand 
nor Hutam come near him in this respect. Lilabati is now its author’s most 
widely-read work, since Nil Darpan has lost its factitious popularity, but in 
our opinion it is rather in broad comedy and farce that its author excels than 
in so serious a drama. 

It remains to notice Babu Dinabandhu Mitra’s two farces. In the 
“ Old Man Mad for Marringe,” a not unfrequent kind of folly is cleverly 
satirized. An old man, named Rajib Mukerji, is very anxious to be mar- 
ried, and people are wont to irritate him by proposing as a match an ugly 
black-faced Dom woman, known as “ Panchua’s mother.” Some school-boys 
determine to play him a trick. A sham Ghatak, or match-maker, is sent to 
him. The preliminary arrangements are completed, and Rajib is to be 
married. One of the most mischievous among the boys is dressed up as a 
girl to personate the bride, and some of the neighbours represent her male 
and female friends. The niock ceremony is gone through, and Rajib passes 
the night in- jollification with the boys. His horrors may be imagined on 
awaking in the morning and finding that the bride by his side is Panchua’s 
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moUicr,” offers a )omig sucking pig lo his caresses as their adopted 
child 

The other force, Sadliabar Ekadaji, is more cleverly wnUen, but un 
fortunatcl) it is so disfigured b> obscenity llial Vkc can neither quote nor 
analyse lU A great deal of its author’s charm, too, lies in his ^vit, and this 
It IS utlcrl) impocsihlc for us to reproduce m English, depending as it does 
on similarities between tlic sounds of Bengali l^ords and ideas vfhich arc 
almost incomprehensible to a foreigner. 

There arc several other UTitcrs still remaining to be noticed, but the 
limited space at our di'^po'^al compels us to bring the present paper to a 
clo«e Babu Bangi Lai Bancrji is a poet willi a high reputation among his 
coumrjmcn, but vc mu';! sa) that he has done very little to deserve it 
His three poems arc — Padmintf Karmmadcbi and Surasurularif all three 
being verbified stones of Rajput vs omen, taken from Tod’s Rajasthan 
Padmmi is perhaps the hc«l Tins writer belongs to tlic scliool of Bharat 
Qiandra, though, unlike the old autlior, lie is free from ob<;ccnity Indeed, 
sucli merits ns he lias are dnefi) of a negative character 

Babu Hem Giundcr Bancrji, Uiough less kno\v*n to fame, is a far better 
poet His Indra*s liectar Feast is a spirited imitation of Dryden’a 
Alexander s Feast 

Among the romance v\nlcn:, Babu Prolap Chandra Ghose, author of 
* Bangadhip Para jay,* has rcccntlj been noticed at lengtli in this review 
The only otlier WTitcr of this class whose works it seems necessary to notice, 
IS Baku Bankim Chandra Cliatarji, vs hose Durgcsnandint, Kapal Kundala 
and Mrinalmi are among the most popular of Bengali books Perhaps we 
cannot do better than give a brief sketch of tlic story of Kapal Kundala 
whicli, if not the best, is tlic shortest and most easily reproduced of the 
three Tlic story then runs tlius — 

A young Brahman named Naha Kumar, on his return from GaUga 
Sagar, was left b> his companions on a deserted part of the coast of Hidge 
lee The onl) inhabitant of tlie place was a * Kapal ika,’ or member of one 
of ilio^e strange sects which practised tlie wild and terrible Tantric forms of 
worship— vs hose temple is the burning ghat, and for whom no rite is too 
blood} and disgusting From him the young man obtained food and shelter 
Having provided for his necessities, his unattractive host, with his drinking 
cup of human skull, went on a journey vwth a promise to return again 


6 
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But day after day passed and no Kapalika appeared, till at length Naba 
Kumar, weary of waiting, determined to find liis own way, if possible, 
through the pathless wilderness of jungle in which the hermit’s cave stood, 
to some region iidiabited by men. But in the attempt he utterly lost his 
way, and tlie following scene tlien occurs, which we quote because it is a 
favourite witli native readers : — 


‘ He now perceived that he could not even find his way back. The 
deep roar of the water boomed in his ear and he recognized the voice of the 
ocean. Suddenly emerging from die thicket, he saw the sea spread before 
him. The infinite expanse of tlie dark waters filled him with a sublime 
joy. He sat do^m on tlie sandy beach. The dark foamy endless waters ! 
Far as the eye could reach on either side, long white lines of foam flashed 
on the crest of the waves as Uiey broke on llie flat line of the beach, and 
s one against the golden sand like a garland of snow-^vhite flowers. But 
over the expanse of ocean, tooT a thousand waves were dancing and break- 
ing into foam. If the wind could reach the stars and set tliem in motion 
across die background of die sky, this alone could fitly image die sight of 
tew ite foam-spots on the dark waters of the sea. The sun was about 
to set, and where the line of soft light fell, die water was transformed to 
mo ten go . And in the distance some European ships could be descried, 
imming e ocean like gigantic birds with great white spreading wings. 

t n Naba Kumar continued to gaze at die ocean, he could not 

tell, buddenly the darkness of night came dow on die bosom of the deep, 
and he then remembered that his way back must be found. 

* * :k .. 


- he saw a magnificent vision. There stood 

on he sandy beach of the deep-sounding sea, dimly seen in the tivilight, the 

never seen before. Her cloud-like tresses 
confined by no hand, flowed doivn below her knee in long serpentine 

.1^1 , , partly hidden, but it shone like the moon 

rough a break m the clouds. There was a mild and subdued light in her 
aige eyes. Her expression was grave : but her face beamed on him like 
the m^n now newly risen over the surface of the deep.’ 

"W^oman thus described in language rather more lofty than 

""'/I been saved from 

one of those Portuguese pirate ships, which in old times ravaged 
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the whole coast of Bengal in search of slaves, and who had been brought tip 
by the Kapalika hermit in his solitary dwelling for ultimate purposes of 
t\hich she knew nothing. She had imbibed from him a deep veneration for 
his goddess Kali, but her soul revolted from the human sacrifices which the 
Kapalika offered to Kali whenever occasion offered. The two returned to 
the hermiVs cell, and it soon appeared that Naha Kumar was intended for 
sacrifice. His host, who was a man of vast strength, had tied him to the 
slake and would have at once carried out bis purpose, hut Kapal Kundala 
concealed the sacrificial knife, and w^hen the Kapalika went to look for it, 
she cut the prisoner’s bonds and the two took at once to flight. After a time 
they reached a solitary shrine, and induced the pujari to marry them, Naha 
Kumar, it is needless to say, being deeply enamoured of bis companion, 
and she having no objection to marriage because she had no idea what it 
meant. The pujari sho^ved them, too, the way to Midnapore, from whence 
Naha Kumar’s residence at Saptagram was easily reached. 

This was not Naha Kumar’s first marriage. He had been married once 
before, faut while his wife was a mere child; and she having been converted 
with her father to the Muhammadan faith, they had left the country together, 
so that husband and wife had never met after the day of their marriage. A 
strange adventure now befell on the way back to Saptagram. Naha Kumar, 
having done some trifling service to a Musalman lady of great wealth and 
apparently high rank, she asked his name and residence, and learned that 
he was her husband. For the lady was his wife, now Lutf-un-nissa, the 
favourite courtezan whose lisp and beauty had won her power and wealth 
among the courtiers at Agra, where her father had risen to eminence through 
the favour of Akhar. As a mark of gratitude for the service rendered to 
her, she presented Kapal Kundala with a magnificent set of jewels, which 
the ignorant girl gave away in complete ignorance of their use and value to 
the first beggar on the road. Lutf-un-mssa was on her way back from Orissa, 
whither she had gone in furtherance of an intrigue to divert the succession 
from Prince Selim. A strange Nemesis had now overtaken her. She who 
boasted that she carried a heart of stone which neither prince nor courtiers 
could touch — she was now conquered by the poor wandering but handsome 
Brahman who had once been her husband. Arrived in Agra, she found 
Selim seated on the throne, and obtained his permission to return to Bengal. 
She came to Saptagram, took a house, and spread her net for the affection 
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of Naba Kumar. Finding, however, an insurmountable obstacle in bis con- 
stant love for Kapal Kundala, she determined on a bold scheme for under- 
mining it. 

Kapal Ktodala had now been more than a year in Naba Kumar’s 
house. Her name, owing to its Tantric import, was changed to Mrinmayi. 
She herself had been to a certain extent reclaimed from the character of a 
child of the wilderness, but she regretted the change. Naba Kumar loved 
her ardently, but she did not return his feeling. Her heart was pre-occupied 
by the great goddess Kali, to whose service she was fanatically devoted. 
She would have died for Naba Kumar, if necessary, but she did not love him, 
and she could not bear the restraints of the zenana. Setting his authority 
at nought, she one night stole out into the jungle to gather herbs for a female 
friend, who wanted them for a philter. Approaching an old ruin, she 
overheard some conversation which seemed to concern herself. She was 
detected listening by one of the talkers who appeared to be a Brahman youth. 
She was seized with fear and fled. She saw she was being followed, and 
before she reached home and closed the door behind her, she recognized the 
well-known stalwart form of the Kapalika. 

The Kapalika, when his victims had escaped, had given chase, but had 
fallen and broken his arm. While he lay helpless in bed, Bhawani had 
appeared to him in a dream and demanded Kapal Kundala as a sacrifice. 
When the use of his limbs had been recovered, he spent nights and days in 
searching for her, and at length he had succeeded. But he needed assist- 
ance in bringing her to the sacrificial altar, and while watching his opportu- 
nity, he met Lutf-un-nissa disguised for purposes of her own as a Brahman 
youth, and it was these two whom Kapal Kundala had disturbed in their 
consultations. The two did not agree. Lutf-un-nissa’s object was to sepa- 
rate Kapal Kundala from her husband, but she would not consent to violence 
of any kind. Finding the Kapalika resolved in his purpose, Lutf-un-nissa 
determined to save Kapal Kundala by telling her the facts, and then to work 
on her feelings of gratitude. Accordingly, next day, Kapal Kundala found 
on her path a note from the disguised Brahman inviting a second 
meeting in the wood, and promising important disclosures. No other 
Hindu wife would have kept the appointment, but she did, and not 
unnoticed. ' 

Kapal Kundala, when going out the night before, had been seen by 
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Naba Kumar, who, though not yet jealous, might readily have been made so. 
He watched the second night, and found her going out again j and to add to 
his torments, Lutf*un-nissa’s note had dropped unperceived on the floor. He 
picked it up and read it, and determined to follow. But almost before he 
had got outside the house, the Kapalika stood before him. Disappointed in 
Lutf-un-nissa, the terrible devotee now sought to secure the assistance of 
Naba Kumar himself by working on his jealousy. He told Naba Kumar 
of his ovm fall and loss of strength, and of Bhawani’s command, and called 
on him to assist in the sacrifice of his wife, whom at the same time he 
denounced as a fallen traitress. If he wanted proof, he bade him follow; 
and the two plunged together into the thicket, 

Kapal Kundala had met Lutf-un-nissa in the wood, and the latter, after 
telling her the Kapalika’s story and letting her fully understand his terrible 
purpose, disclosed also her o^vn identity and history, and the object she had 
in view. She promised Kapal Kundala riches and comfort in some foreign 
land, if only she would leave her husband without warning. To this she 
might have consented, having no real love for her husband, but when once 
she had heard the will of Bhawani, nothing remained for her but to fulfil it. 
She left the place, and at a little distance fell in with the Kapalika and Naba 
Kumar. For they had been watched throughout. Naba Kumar was fear- 
fully excited by drink administered to him by the Kapalika, and was ready 
to carry out the hermit’s purpose. They all went together to the place of 
sacrifice — the burning ghat, which is minutely described in all its horrid 
details, with its crowd of vultures, half-burnt human bodies, and heaps of 
aneJ holies in eU directions. Then they prepared to worship accord' 
ing to the rites of the Tantrikas. Naba Kumar took Kapal Kundala to the 
waterside to bathe her before she should be sacrificed. There an explana- 
tion was given. ’ He begged her to come again. She declared her intention 
of fulfilling Bhawani’s will, and while the debate between them was going 
on, just as he stretched out Tiis hand to seize her and force her to return, 
the bank beneath her feet gave way, and she fell into the deep stream below. 
He leaped after her. Both for a time disappeared. The Kapalika [at] 
length dragged Naba Kumar to land, but Kapal Kundala was seen or heard 
of no more. And so the story ends, much to the disappointment of most 
Bengali readers, who much prefer the orthodox ending, where all live happily 
ever after. 
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Mrinalini is a book of a very different stamp, and many consider it 
Babu Bankim Chandra Chatarji’s most successful production. 

But here must end our brief and imperfect sketch of Bengali literature — 
a literature which, with much that is feeble and base and utterly worthless, 
yet has "within it what may encourage no small degree of hope for the future. 
Its character is for the most part imitative, but what literature, save that of 
Greece, has ever been independent and original in its youth ? Once and 
again has a voice from that holy land of beauty and truth awakened the 
torpid heart and mind of Western Europe. Horace himself, the most spon- 
taneous and genuine of all the Latin poets, entertained no higher idea of 
originality than to make it consist in the importation of a new form of poetry 
from Greece. An imitator in those days meant an imitator of Latin authors 
— ^the imitation of Greek being almost implied in the excellence of any 
work. And when Europe woke again from the long sleep which followed 
on the dissolution of the Roman Empire, it was on the translation and imita- 
tion of Greek and Latin authors that its energies were employed. Is there 
no imitation in Dante himself ? It may seem improbable that European 
ideas will ever really be assimilated by the people of India — that aU we 
can effect here is a superficial varnish of sham intelligence. But every- 
thing cannot come in a day, and there was a time when it would have seemed 
almost ecpially improbable that the little remnant of intelligence preserved in 
the Latin Church, and the study of classical antiquity, would have grown 
into what we now see among the Celtic and Teutonic peoples oL the West. 
The Bengalis may not seem to have the fibre for doing much in the way of 
real thought any more than of vigorous action ; but it was chiefly among the 
supple and pliant Italians that the re^vival of learning in Europe began; and 
it is possible to imagine that the Bengalis — ^the Italians of Asia, as the 
Spectator has caUed them — are now doing a great work, by, so to speak, 
acclimatising European ideas and fitting them for reception hereafter by the 
hardier and more original races of Northern India. 


BUDDHISM AND THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 



This article appeared anonymously in The Calcutta Review for 1871, 
No. 106, pp. 191-203. That the writer of it was no other than Bankim 
Chandra is known from the prospectus of tlie Selections from The Calcutta 
Review, which has been referred to in the prefatory note to the preceding 
article published in this volume. In a letter, which Bankim addressed in 
1873 to Sambhu Chandra, the editor of Mookerjee’s Magazine, mention is 
also made of this article as having been published in The Calcutta Review. 
He wrote as follows : — 

“ That promised second part of Hindu Philosophy is a Frankenstein ■which 
would kill me. . . . Besides I have exhausted what I had to say about the 
Sankhya in. an article in the Calcutta Review and a series of articles in the 
Banga Darshan — and the Sankhya is the only system of which I have made 
anything like a study.” 


1 A Lecture on Hindu Philosophy By Babu Rajknshna Mukarjya, M A 
Calcutta 1870 

2 Sanlhya Aphorisms of hapila By J R Ballanlyne, LLD Cal 
cutta 1865 

3 Chips from a German Workshop By Max Muller, M A Vol I 
London 1867 

4 Le Bouddha et sa Religion Par J Barlhelemy St Hilaire, Membre de 
rinstiluU Pans 1860 

Barthelemy St Hilaire, and other writers on Buddhism, have 
endeavoured to show that tlie metaphysical doctrines of Buddha were 
borrowed from Uie earlier systems of Brahmanical philosophy, and m 
particular from the SanUiya This opmion has been rejected by no less 
an authority than Professor Max Muller, who, while admitting that any 
relation that can be established between the Sankhya and the Buddhistic 
philosophy would be invaluable in determining the real chronology of the 
philosophical literature of India, doubts that any such relation exists * Its 
existence is indeed of such importance to the student of Indian history, and 
It has been called in question by so high an authonty, that we make no 
apology for entering into an enquiry as to the reality and nature of this 
relation between the two systems 

Before we proceed to discuss any community of doctrines between 
a system of philosophy and a system of theology, it may be well to remind 
the general reader of the constant association which obtains in India between 
theological beliefs and philosophical speculations Professor Max Muller 
himself, tlian whom no one can be more competent to pronounce on the 
question, doubts whether the founder of the Buddhist religion cared much 
about philosophical speculations t But m India the relation between 
theology and philosophy has always been peculiar In other countries, 
popular systems of religious belief have rarely borrowed their theological 
tenets from the abstruse teachings of philosophers, but in India religious 
dogmas have produced systems of philosophy, and systems of plulosophy 
* Chips from a German Workshop^ Vol I, p 220 
t Ibid , Vol I, p 234 
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have in their turn given hirUi to religious cloginaf. ^'hcrc was scarcely 
a single system of religious doctrine in India, ^s■llich had not its cognate 
system of speculative philosopliy attached to it; nor many systems of philo- 
sophy which did not form the source of tlie religious doctrines of particular 
sects. The special mission of the Mimansa philosophy was to explain tlie 
Vedas; the special object of the Vedanta to elaborate tlie Pantheistic concep- 
tion of die Deity to be found in them. Tlie cclcetieism of the Bhagavadgita 
modifies largely, even to tliis day, the religious convictions of the more 
educated classes of orthodox Hindus. 'J'hc teaching of Cliaitanya was 
die ultimate product of an union between the Vaishnavisin of Ramanuja and 
Sandilya’s doctrine of faidi. Wbo shall say that Tantrikism itself is not 
the result of an alliance between the Pauranic religion on the one hand, and 
of die Mysticism of die Yoga philosophy and the sensualism of ChaiA'aka 
on the odier ? 


The Sankliya, like most other systems of Indian philosophy, has its own 
dieology and its own cosmogony. And the Sankliya philosophy illustrates 
in a special maimer die disastrous consequences of this mutual afiiliation 
between religion and philosophy. Those consequences must in every case 
be, diat philosophy moving within the narrow circles of ordiodoxy, would 
develop into systems of error; and the errors of national and sectarian 


creeds, which would otherwise die out of their own rottenness, would 
receive stiengdi and life from die subtle and illusoiy arguments of philoso- 
phy. This mischievous tendency of an alliance beiiveen religion and 
philosophy, was never so conspicuous as in die case of the Sankliya. The 
Sankhya is lemarkably sceptical in its tendency; many antiquated or con- 
temporaneous errors were swept away by its merciless logic. Carried to its 
legitimate consequences, a wise scepticism might have contributed to the 
lasting benefit of Hindu progress. And yet die Sankhya is as great a mass 
oi errors as any other branch of Hindu philosophy— even inferior, perhaps, 
to le Nyaya and Vaiseshika in intrinsic ivorlh. Tiiis wms tlie result of its 
umlorm display of a tendency to support die authority of the Vedas. God 
himself could be denied, but not the authority of die Vedas. There is every 
reason to believe that this veneration for die Vedas was by no means a ver)^ 
sincere ee mg widi the sceptical philosopher; but wdiedier that feeling was 

WnnH i T’ f to have set the limits 

beyond which thought was not allowed to range. Only in one instance, 
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alwut to I)c mentioned, were even tlie Vedas set at nought; hut Kapila could 
go no further, 

Tliat is what Siikyasinim did. He look the step from whicli Kapila 
had recoiled. He denied the authority of the Vedas; and with it, caste, 
sacrifice, superstition, pricslliood — whatever in fact had flourished so gaily 
under the shadow of its greatness. His success was great. 

Tlic doctrines which have in particular been supposed to he common 
to the Sankijya and to Huddhism arc, the rejection of all belief in the existence 
of God, and emancipation by tlic cessation of pain — tlic mukti of the Sankliya 
and the Nin'ana of the Buddhists. Tlicrc is no question n1)Oul the atheism 
of the Buddhists. Professor Max Mfillcr himself has contributed to settle 
that point. But the atheism of tlie S.inkhya is still an open question. We 
make no apology, therefore, for dwelling at some length on the Sankhya 
doctrines about the existence of God, 

It is probably generally known that the name Sankliya is given to two 
cognate systems of philosophy, to tlie Yoga system of Patanjali as w’ell as 
to Uie system attributed to Kapila. Tlic latter is the S.ankhya properly so 
called, and it is of the latter alone that we speak. Knpila’s sj'stcm is 
generally knoi^-n as Nirisn'orOf or “ atheistic,’’ and is thus distinguished from 
die Sesnara Sankhya of Patanjali. But the atheism of Kapila’s Sankhya 
has I)cen doubted not by Professor Max Muller alone, hut by other scholars 
of eminence, Hindu os well as European. Among the former may be men- 
tioned Udaynna Acharyn, the author of Kiistmdnjali, who describes the 
Sankhya philosophers as worshippers of the /fdi vulvdn, (First Wise),* 
Among the latter may fjc meiUfonccf (in acfcfition to Professor Max Muffer) 
Dr. F. E. Hall, who, like him, takes up the cause of Sankhya Theism against 
Colcbrooke and M. Bartlicdcmy St. Hilaire.t 

A third class of critics, is represented by Vijnana Bhiksliu; who, him- 
self an eminent Sankhya philosopher, and the commentator on tlic Sankhya 
Pravachanct holds that Kapila by merely denying that die existence of God 
can be protW, never intended actually to deny that existence itself.^: Iswara 


• Kusumanjali, I, 3. 

t Preface to Sankhya Sara, note, pp. 1, 2. 

tSce his Commentary on Aphorism 92, Book I. Ballantyne’s Translation, 
p. 36. 
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Krishna, one of tlic most eminent names in Sankhya pliilosophy, is wholly 
silent on tlie subject of the existence of God. 

There are grounds for tliis diversity of opinion; and in order to show 
wdiat the Sankhya conception of Iswara really ^s'as, we proceed to analyse 
the opinions of the Saiikliyn Pi'nvachonn on the subject. The Sanicliya Pra- 
vacliana alone, and not any later work, can throw any light on tlic original 
conception, which appears to have been gradually overshadowed by the 
Pauranic element in the belief of Kapila’s followers.* 

The Aphorisms broadly assert that tlic existence of God cannot he 
proved.f Thereupon Max Miillcr remarks, “ Kapila is accused of denying 
tlie existence of Iswara, which in general means the ‘Lord’, but which in the 
passage where it occurs, refers to the Iswara of the Yogins, or mystic philo- 
sophers. They maintained that in an ecstatic state man possesses the power 
of seeing God face to face, and they wished to have this ecstatic intuition 
included under the head of sensuous perceptions. To this Kapila demurred, 
‘ you have not proved tlie existence of your Lord, and therefore I see no 
reason why I should alter my definition of sensuous perceptions in order 
to accommodate your ecstatic visions.’ 

Now it is not correct to say tliat Kapila’s celebrated Aphorism refers 
to the Iswara of die Yogins, as distinguished from die God of other sects 
or systems. The two preceding Aphorisms do indeed refer to the percep- 
tions .of the Yogins, as distinguished from ordinary perception, but diere is 
no reference whatever anywhere to die Yoga conception of Iswara as distin- 
guished from ordinary conceptions of him. Kapila defines perception to 
be “ the knowledge which portrays the form of diat which is in conjunction ’ 
or as Dr. Ballantyne radier incorreedy translates it, “ that discernment which 
being in conjunction, portrays the form.”§ Now% it ivas evident that the 

* Dr. Hall surmises that tlie Sdnhhya Pravachana (tlie Aphorisms of Kapila) 
is a modern production, and is indebted to the Kdrikas of Iswara Krishna (Preface 
to Sdnkhya Sdra, pp. 8 to 12) . Among his reasons, one is that diere is a great simi- 
larity between the Kdrikds and the Aphorisms. Wliy is not that a reason for 
thot the Karikas are indebted to the Aphorisms ? There is at least tra- 
dition on this side, while there is nothing on die other, 
t “ Iswarasiddheh,” Book I. 92. 
t Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 228. 

^ § The Aphorism is as follows— “ Yat sambaddham sai taddkdrollekhi Vijnd- 
namtai prafyaksham. (89, Book I.) 
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Yogins might cavil at this definition as imperfect, for it did not embrace 
llieir mystic perceptions. Objects not in conjunction Avith the organs of 
perception Avere, it Avas supposed, perceived by them. Accordingly in the 
next Aphorism he defends his definition, on the ground that the mystic per^ 
ceplion Aras not an external perception [ahajhyam)^ and Uiat tlierefore bis 
definition could not be expected to apply to it; and in the next succeeding 
Aphorism he takes anotlier vicAV, and contends that bis definition may be so 
interpreted ns even to include the internal perception. It Avill be seen that 
Kapila accepts llic reality of the Mystics’ internal perceptions, and so far 
Avas he from implying that “ he saAv no reason Avhy he should alter his defini- 
lion to accommodate their ecstatic visions,” lie Avas actually at great pains to 
do so.* And his definition with the restriction in Aphorism 90, and the 
interpretation in Aphorism 91, stood in no need of a denial of a Lord if his 
existence Avas hclieved in. Direct perception of him by the Mystic Avould 
he an internal cognition (abd//iyam), and tlierefore not intended to be im 
eluded in the definition. Or if you insist on internal perception being 
included Aviiliin the definition, you have only to understand “ conjunction ” 
in the sense giVen to it in Aphorism 91, and the Yogins’ perception of the 
Lord Avould be found included. If Kapila had intended to evade the objec* 
lion founded on mystical perception, he Avould have said that he Avould not 
alter his definition, not because tbe existence of the Mystic’s Lord Avas not 
proved, but because the reality of the Mystic’s perception Avas not proved. 
Admitting the perception, he gains nothing by denying only one of its objects. 
But the fact is, that it is neither to the Yogins’ IsAvara, nor to the 
Yogins’ perception, that the passage in Avhich the denial of God occurs, 
(92 Book I) has any reference. It refers to IsAvara’s own perceptions. As, 
according to the definition, perception results from conjunction of object 
Avitb sense, the definition cannot by any stretch of meaning be held to apply 
to perception by God himself; as, supposing him to exist, his perceptions 
must be from eternity, and Avbat exists from eternity cannot be tbe result 
of any con]mction. This is tbe objection Avhicb Kapila anticipates by deny, 
ing the existence of God in general, Avithout any reference to tbe Yogins’ 
IsAvara, or to any special conception of tbe divine nature. We should have 

*The Aphorisms themselves contain a direct acknowledgment of the super, 
natural power of the Yogins. The 118th Aphorism of the fifth Book is devoted to 
its glorification. 
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certainly hesitated to charge Professor Max Miiller with a mistake of this 
nature, had we not on our side an authority certainly able to hold his own 
against the Professor on matters relating to Sankhya philosophy. We mean 
Vijnana Bhikshu, whose Bhdsya on the Aphorism doubtless settles the point.* 

Granted, however, that this particular passage has reference to the 
Iswara of the Yogins — how are the Aphorisms 2-12 in Book V. to he 
accounted for ? In tliese Kapila, or whoever else was the author of the 
Aphorisms, proceeds to show that the supposition of a God is philosophically 
unnecessary; that to postulate a Creator and a Moral Governor of the 
Universe would be to postulate an absurdity; and that you cannot prove His 
existence in any way. Then he actually proceeds to prove his non-existence. 
In tliese passages there is not the slightest allusion from which it can be in- 
ferred that they have any special reference to the Iswara of the Yogins. The 
arguments used here as well as in 93-95 Bk. I., have no special application 
to the Yoga conception; and have tlie same force, if they have any force at 
all, against every theistic conception known in India. We must make good 
what we say by reproducing here the arguments themselves. 

The existence of God, he says “ is not established, because there is no 
proof of it” — pramdnabhdvdt na tat siddhi (10, Bk. V). “It cannot be 
inferred, because there is no Relation.” — Sambandhdbhdvdt ndnumanam 
(11, Bk. V). According to the Srutis, Nature creates; Srutirapi Pradhd- 
nakdryatwasya (12, Bk. V). 

In this condensed aphoristic form, these arguments will not be intelli* 
gible here. Developed into their proper length, they are as follows : — ^The 
Sankhya admits three kinds of evidence or instruments of knowledge, viz-, 
Perception, Inference, and the Testimony of the Vedas. Direct perception 
of God, of course there is none. Inference fails, as an inference can be 
made only where an invariable relation has been established; but no in- 
variable 1 elation between a God and anything else from which you can infer 
His existence has ever been established. Lastly, the Vedas themselves assert 
that creation proceeds from nature, and do not therefore countenance the 
supposition of a God. 

This, it may be said, is simply denying that the existence of a God can 
be proved, and does not amount to denying that God exists. This is what 


* Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of Kapila, p, 36 . 
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in effect both Max Muller and Vijnana Bhikshu say — ^Max Muller quotes 
Vijnana Blukshu on tlic point “ The Commentator,” he says, “ narrates 
Uiat this strong language was u'^ed by Kapila in order to silence the wild talk 
of the My«tic<5, and that though lie taunted Ins adversaries with having failed 
to pro\e tlie existence of their Lord, he himself did not deny llie existence 
of a Supreme Being This, however, is not exactly what Vijnana Bhikshu 
say&-~the idea of the Aphorism being meant to taunt opponents with having 
failed to prove the existence of their Lord, is Max Muller’s, not Vijnana 
Bhikshu’s This is what the latter says — ** But observe that this demurring 
to there being any Lord, is merely m accordance with the arrogant doctrine 
of certain partisans who held an opinion not recogni'^ed by the majority 
therefore it is to be understood, the cxprc'^sion employed is, because it is 
not proved that there is a Lord, but not the expression that there is no Lord ”t 

Hus IS intelligible in Vijnana Bhikshu, who is a Pauranic, and who has 
spared no pains to make the Sankhja philosophy serve as a foundation for 
Pauranic mytliology t The verj same thing was once said of Comte by one 
of his followers But we submit Uiat the denial of llie fact that Uiere exists 
proof of any particular essence, amounts m every way, for all philosophical 
purposes, to a denial of the existence of that essence 

For, except in the case of impossible conceptions, as that of a round 
square, the denial of the existence of the proof is the utmost that can be 
urged by a philosopher against any conception which is rejected. There 
is nothing more which can be said against the wildest conceptions ever 
hatched b) the human brain You can say nothing more, if you wi«h to be 
logically correct, against tlie most extravagant conceptions of the Hindu 
mythology Tlie whole world united cannot advance any philosophical 
argument (we do not speak of theological arguments) against the existence 
of such a fabulous Being as Indra, or Vishnu, which is not ultimately re 
solvable into a negation of proof But is that a reason for maintaining that 
5 ^ 

* Chips from a German Workshop Vol I, p 228 The use of the phrase 
“Supreme Being,’ in discussing the Atheism of the Sankhya, is objectionable and 
leads to confusion The Sankhya admits a Supreme Being who however, is not 
God, as we shall show 

t See Ballantyne’s Apkorums of kapila p 36 

JVide his Commentary on Aphorism 66 Book VI, Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of 
Kapila, p 173 
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llie whole world has an orthodox belief in tlie existence of Indra or Vishnu ? 
Indeed, on tliis view of the case, there has never been an atlieistic system 
in tlie world; for no system, not even tlie Charvakas whose atlicism probably 
neitlier Vijnana Bhikshu nor Professor Max Muller would deny, ever went 
further tlaan to assert that tlie existence of God cannot be proved.* 

If ever any philosophical system ventured further tlian tliis, that system 
was tlie Sankliya. It not only denies that the existence of God can be prov- 
ed, but asserts tliat he can not exist; that the conception of God as Creator, 
is an impossible conception. (Aphorisms 93 and 94, Book I). The argu- 
ments in these two Aphorisms are thus paraphrased by Professor Max 
Muller himself. Iswara, “ is either absolute and unconditioned {mukta), 
or he is bound and conditioned {haddha). If he is absolute and uncondi- 
tioned, he cannot enter into tlie condition of Creator; he would have no 
desires which could instigate him to create. If, on tlie contraiy, he is re- 
presented as active, and entering on tlie work of creation, he would no 
longer be the absolute and unchangeable Being which we are asked to 
believe in.”t Max Muller holds diat Kapila argues thus in regard to the 
“ Supreme Lord of the Mystics.” But neither text nor commentaries furnish 
the slightest reason for supposing that the argument is not direeted against 
the conception of Iswara in general; nor is tliere anytliing in the nature of 
the argument itself to autliorise such a restricted interpretation of its 
applicability. It can certainly be predicated of God as conceived by any 
believer in the world that he must be either bound or not bound, either 
conditioned or not conditioned. If so, why should we consider tlie argu- 
ment as directed against the conception of a single sect only, when there is 
notliing in the text to autliorise our doing so ? And "why should Kapila 
have used arguments of general applicability, if he wished to demolish tlie 
conceptions of a particular sect only ? 

Having thus disposed of tlie supposition of a God as Creator, the 
Sankhya philosopher proceeds to disprove the existence of God as a Moral 
Governor (Aphorisms 2 and 3, Book V). The argument fully developed, 
runs thus : You assume a Moral Governor, only because men’s actions 

We of course do not deny that people may assert that the existence of God 
cannot be proved on rational grounds, but may yet believe in Him through Revela- 

A /-’i • have seen, denies that even Revelation proves his existence. 

I Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 229. 
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must be te^varded or punished. You see men rewarded or punished for their 
actions, and you suppose tliat tliere is a God who rewards or punishes. You 
must admit Uiat he can punish or reward only either according to the merit 
of the actions, or not according to the merit of the actions. If you suppose 
Him to reward and punish according to the acts, why can you not pre- 
sume the acts themselves to be the cause of the reward and punishment 
which you see ? There is no purpose which the supposition of a God as 
cause of rewards and punishments would answer, and whicli the supposition 
of acts as such a cause in themselves cannot answer. In supposing a Moral 
Governor, you therefore make an unnecessary supposition, which is a philo- 
sophical error. But if, on the other hand, you suppose that God does not 
punish according to desert, your God is an unjust Being, and therefore a 
selfish Being. He is a selfish Being, because a Governor who is not just, 
does not govern for the benefit of tlie governed; and a Governor, who does 
not govern for the benefit of the governed, must govern for his own benefit. 
And more in the same strain. 

Having thus not only denied that God exists, but denied that he can 
exist, it remained for the atheistic philosopher to reconcile this heterodox 
doctrine witli his orthodox belief in the Scriptures. This he does with sur- 
prising audacity. It has been seen that he goes to the length of asserting 
that there is no text in the Vedic Scriptures inculcating the existence of a 
God, (V. 12). Nothing could be more audacious, as there is scarcely any- 
thing in the Vedas' which is more strongly or more frequently inculcated. 
These texts must therefore be explained away, or Atheism given up; and 
Kapila adopts the former alternative. He explains a^V’ay the texts by say- 
ing, that those which make mention of a God are either glorifications of the 
liberated soul, or homages to popular gods. 

Professor Max Muller lays indeed great stress on this orthodox main- 
tenance of the authority of the Vedas. Kapila,” he says, “ like the 
preacher of our own days,* was accused of Atheism, but his philosophy was 
nevertheless admitted as orthodox, because in addition to sensuous percep- 
tion and inductive reasoning, Kapila professed emphatically his belief in 
Revelation, i.e., in the Veda, and allowed to it a place among the recognised 
instruments of knowledge,” Kapila was admitted to be orthodox, because 


A well-known Bampton Lecturer. 
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orthodoxy among the Hindus consisted in maintaining the autliority of the 
Vedas, apart from all belief in God, or in the Vedic gods. Belief in God 
did not necessarily follow from such an orthodoxy, as Kapila himself con- 
tends.* But we admit that tliis veneration for the Vedas is a most curious 
feature in the Sankhya philosopliy. It is perhaps the only system of belief 
known in tlie world which accepts a Revelation and rejects a God; and this 
orthodoxy, therefore, deserves a more detailed examination. 

There is no question that the Sankhya upholds the authority of the 
Vedas. It is frequently cited as conclusively settling disputed points. It 
is invoked to demolish even the belief in a God. Testimony seems to have 
been erected into an independent instrument of knowledge, distinct from in- 
ference, for no other visible reason than for maintaining intact the authority 
of tlie Vedas. Yet one may well feel inclined to doubt, whether all this 
veneration for the Vedas was sincere, at least wlietlier it was so in the first 
teachers of the system. The authority of the Vedas is unhesitatingly appeal- 
ed to whenever an opponent has to be silenced, or a favourite dogma to be 
established; and when texts are convenient for tlie purpose. When Vedic 
texts tell on the other side, they are explained arvay. Finally, the exposi- 
tion to be found in the Aphorisms, of die groimds on which the Vedas are 
to be held infallible, is one of tlie most remarkable instances on record of 
the absurdities into •which an acute and vigorous intellect is driven when 
forced to fight for an hypothesis which is seen by the advocate to be un- 
tenable. It is as follows : — 

The Sankhya denies that the Vedas are the work of a Divine author, 
for it denies the existence of a God."}" It denies too that they are the work 
of any author, for this curious reason; if they had any author, he must be 
either emancipated or unemancipated. If emancipated, he would be witli* 
out motive for the work; for he is free from all affections. If imemancipat- 
ed, he would be wanting in tlie power and knowledge necessary for the pro- 
duction of such perfect works.$ They are therefore nobody’s work. If 
they are nobody s work, they must be self -existent and eternal, as no other 
supposition is possible. But even this is denied, because they thernselyes 


* Vide supra; also Aphorism 95, Book I. 
1 46 Book V. 

$47 Book V. 
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contain texts for their being productions.* Thus having very satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the Vedas are neither self^existent nor were called into 
existence by any one, the author quietly drops the matter, leaving his students 
to account in the best way they can for the existence of the Vedas. So acute 
a logician as the author of the Aphorisms could hardly have thought that he 
escaped the dilemma by saying that the knowledge of the Vedas is traditional. 
(43 BookV). 

This criticism was undoubtedly eminently destructive of the very 
authority, the infallibility of which it was proposed to establish. Yet the 
critic doubtless felt that some reasons must be assigned for considering that 
as an authority tvhich conclusively settles for him so many disputed points 
in his system. Accordingly he assigns a reason. He holds that the Vedas 
contain evidence of their o'vvn authority j it consists in the right knowledge 
they impart (51 Book V), thus leaving a door open for the utter rejection 
of the authority of the Vedas by any one who impeached the correctness of 
that knowledge. 

Such are the theological doctrines of a system to which Buddhism 
stands, as M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire and others hold, in the obvious relation 
of offspring to parent. The real or pretended reverence for the Vedas, 
which the Sankhya displayed, whilst mercilessly striking at the root of their 
authority, was cast off by the Buddhists who accepted the logic, but rejected 
the conclusion. But it may appear inexplicable, that, if the Atheism of the 
Sankhya was so pronounced, so many profound scholars should fall into the 
mistake of accounting it a theistic philosophy. Whence did Udayana Acharya 
get his Adi vidvdn of the Sankhya ? — -and why should so great an authority 
as Professor Max Muller take upon himself to say, that the Sdnkhya, like all 
other systems of Brahmanical philosophy, “ admits in some form or other 
the existence of an Absolute and Supreme Being, the source of all that 
exists or seems to exist ? ”t The answer will be found in Aphorisms 56 
and 57, Book III. They are as follows ; — 

LVI. ** Sa hi sarbahit, sarha-kartd/* (He is All-wise and All-power- 

ful). 

LVII. ” Idriseswara siddhih siddhd” (The existence of such a God 
is settled). 

* 45 Book V. 

^ Chips front a German Worhshopf Vol. I, p. 228. 
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But in reality these Aphorisms do not admit the existence of a God. 
Tliese two Aphorisms simply refer to the soul, absorbed into Nature. To 
understand tliis, a brief recapitulation of tlie leading doctrines of the Sankhya 
philosophy is necessary. 

Tlie totality of all material existence, including the intellect and its 
products, is denominated by tlie Sankhya, Nature or Prahriti. All that is 
not included in it, is Soul {Purusha). The association of Soul with Nature 
is the cause of evil. The cessation of pain or evil is tlie supreme end of the 
Soul. This is emancipation. This emancipation can be obtained only by 
learning to discriminate between Nature and Soul. Such discrimination 
can he arrived at only through knowledge. Any state of existence other than 
this emancipation through knowledge is to be shunned, as not precluding 
the recurrence of evil. Even tlie fabled bliss of heaven is not desirable, 
as decay and death follow there. Not even is absorption into the Final 
Cause (Nature) desirable, for there is emergence again out of it. But the 
Soul which emerges out of Nature, comes out “ All-wise and All-powerful.” 
If such a being can be called Iswara, the Sankhya philosopher has no objec- 
tion to such terminology. But he distinctly stipulates (Aphorism 5, Book 
V) that the concession is to be regarded as a verbal concession only. There 
is nothing from which an admission of the existence of an Eternal Being, a 
Creator and a Governor of the Universe, may be inferred, ^^lat is admitted 
is simply the first Soul emerging out of Nature, which has attained to Infinite 
Power and knowledge by its previous absorption into Nature, but which is 
nevertheless uncreative, itself reproduced by Nature, and subject to evil. 
Such is the Sankhya conception of Isrvara. Such a Being is of course not 
God, nor was ever intended to be recognised as God. iUraost all systems 
of belief which recognise a God, recognise Him as an Eternal Being, the 
Creator and Ruler of tlie Universe. No such Being is recognised by the 
Sankhya. We decline to withhold the charge of Atheism from any system 
which ignores a Creator and a Moral Governor, and concedes only a supreme 
man uncreating and quiescent, and himself a finite being. 

Professor Max Miiller asserts, as we have stated, that this Being is, 
according to the Sankhya, “ the source of all, or all that seems to exist.”^ 
What we have said will, we hope, be sufficient to convince the reader that 


1. Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 228, 
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the Sankhya holds no sucli doctrine, and that according to it Nature is the 
source of all tilings. H not, we ivill put here a collection of Aphorisms, 
which are certainly very emphatic. 

Bk. II. Aph. 5." The character of Creator belongs really to Nature, 
and is fictitiously attributed to Soul. 

Bk. II. Aph. 6.* - This is proved by Nature's products. 

Bk. II. 8."* Even though there be conjunction of Soul with Nature, 
this power of giving rise to products does not exist in the Soul, just like the 
burning action of iron. 

Bk. I. 74.' Mediately, the First (Nature) is the cause of all products, 
like Atoms. 

Bk. I. 75.® Only two (Nature and Soul) are antecedent to all products. 
Since Soul is not Creator, Nature must be. 

Bk. 1. 137.^ Nature’s products prove her. 

Bk. V. 12.“ There is Scripture for this world being the product of 
Nature, 

Many more texts might be quoted, if that were necessary. To hold, 
therefore, that the Sankhya attributes the origin of all things to an Absolute 
and Supreme Being, is, we think, an obvious error. 

We have no room to discuss at length the relation of the Buddhistic 
doctrine of Nirvana to the Sankhya doctrine of Emancipation. Meix Miiller 
himself admits that both doctrines emerge from the same starting point. 
“ The complete cessation of three kinds of pain is the highest aim of man,” 
is Kapila’s first sutra. But “ their roads are so far apart,” Max Muller 
observes, “ and their goals change so completely, that it is difficult to under- 
stand hoiv, almost by common consent, Buddha is supposed either to have 
followed in the steps of Kapila, or to have changed Kapila’s philosophy into 
religion.” But no one ever thought of asserting a complete identity of doctrine 
in the two systems. Similarity is not identity, and is often compatible with 


2 . Prakriti vdstave cha purusha-syadhydi<uiddfU> 

3 . KaryaUistatsiddheh. 

4 . Janyayoge api .taisiddhir nanjasyenayoddhabat. 

5 . Adya hetuta iadwdra pdlamparye apyanubat. 

6 . Purva bhdbitwe dwayoreka tara sya hone anyatara yoga. 

7 . Tatkdryatastatsiddher n&paldpa. 

8 . brudrapi pradhana kdryaiwasya. 
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very ^S'ide divergence. A great deal is gained if the same keen sense of tlie 
ovenvhelming burden of human miseiy, and the same yearning for its cessa- 
tion as tlie supreme felicity of man, are found to form the backbone of both 
doctrines. Nor is the divergence so great as Professor Max Muller seems 
to tliink. Tlie Sankhya places the supreme felicity of man in tlie complete 
cessation of all Experience.* Buddhism only goes a step beyond, and places 
it in the cessation, not only of all Experience, but of the Experiencer also. 
In reality tliere is no difference between lliese two doctrines; for the cessa- 
tion of experience, including purely subjective experience, can proceed only 
from the annihilation of the Sentient Being whose nature is to experience. 
But we cannot credit these primitive thinkers witli having arrived at this 
result, and we will allow that according to their ideas the difference was 
great. But whatever tlie difference, it ivas one only of degree, not of kind: 
and does not at all militate against the hypothesis tliat the one doctrine was 
derived from tlie other. So great is tlie affinity between the two, that the 
following exposition of the doctrine of Nirvana by Professor Max Muller 
himself, would accurately describe the Sankhya doctrine of Emancipation, 
if only the word “ experience ” were substituted for “ existence.” In that 
substitution is the key to all the difference between the two. 

“ He [the Buddhist] starts from the idea that the highest object is to 
escape pain. Life, in his eyes, is nothing but misery; birth the cause of all 
evil, from which even death cannot deliver him, because he believes in an 
eternal cycle of existence, or in transmigration. There is no deliverance from 
evil, except by breaking through the prison-walls, not only of life, but of 
existence, and by extirpating the last cause of existence.” 

We have said what we had to say regarding the existence of similarity 
between Buddhism and the Sankhya philosophy. We regret our limits do 
not permit us to proceed to the examination of the question, ivhether the 
existence of this similarity between the two doctrines leads to the inference 
that Buddhism borrowed its philosophy from Kapila, or to the inference 
that Kapila based his philosophy on Buddhism. The discussion must be 
left for another occasion. 


• Of all experience, pleasurable as well as painful, for pleasure is variegated 

by pain; therefore the wise cast it into the scale and reckon it as so much pain.— 
8. Bk. VI. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG BENGAL 



This article appeared anonymously in Mbokerjee’ s Magazine (Dec, 
1872, pp. 337-42), edited by Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee. That its writer 
was no other than Bankim Chandra will be evident from the following 
passage in a letter which he addressed to Sambhu Chandra on 5th January, 
1873 . 

“ Pray don’t insert that bit of confession anywhere. Campbell and Bernard 
know enough of me to be able to identify this penitent at once. Not that they 
would hang me if they did, but it would not be at all agreeable.” 



Tliat, in ihc oulvnrd circumstances of social and personal life, English* 
educated Bengalis arc rapidly gelling Anglicised, few English-educated 
Bengalis >sill deny. Tiic stamp of liic Anglo-Saxon foreigner is upon our 
houses, our funiilurc, our carriages, our food, our drink, our dress, our \ery 
familiar letters and coiucrsalion. He wlm runs may read it on every inch 
of our outward life. We huild, and fit uj), our houses, according to English 
ideas of arcliitcctural licauly, \cntilation and general comfort. Our ances- 
tors, in building hou'^cs of any pretension to grandeur, invariably postponed 
all considerations of the ease and comfort of the human inmates to a pious 
regard for the Ijcfitting accommodation of the various celestials during tlieir 
thirteen appointed visits in the course of the luclvc monllis. The Poojah 
Dalan^ the apartment dedicated to the idols, was invariably that portion of 
the hou'^e upon whicli the lion’s share of the is hole estimated cost was spent, 
which was mo'^t adorned isith the nrcliiteclural decorations of the time, 
which, in iLs dimensions, fiurpa‘;«cd every other apartment,- — w'hich, in 
short, determined by its style and magnificence, the owner’s position in 
society. In iIjc houses, built by Englisli-cducalcd Bengalis, the PoojaJi 
Ddldn is conspicuous only by its absence, so much so that it w’ould not, 
perhaps, he altogether superfluous to refer to a piece of philological evidence 
to proie lliat it was not always so : — in many rural villages in Bengal, Ddldn 
is, to this day, synonymous ivitli a brick-Imilt house. Chairs, tables, pun- 
kahs, — seldom meant to be pulled, American clocks, glassware of variegated 
hues, pictures for which the Illustrated London News is liberally laid under 
contribution, kerosene lamps, book-shelves filled with Reynolds’ Mysteries, 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason and the Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron, 
English Musical-boxes, compose the fashionable furniture of the sitting- 
rooms of Young Bengal. "Not to speak of Calcutta and its suburbs, it was 
only the other day that die Lieatcnanl-Governor congratulated die enlightened 
gentry of Rajshaye upon what struck His Honour as the most prominent con- 
crete manifestation of English civilization in that district,— dog-carts, to wit. 
Tlie solemn assurance of His Honour that he was not joking was perfectly 
needless, Wlialever might be die degree of confidence which said enlighten- 
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ed gentry reposed in His Honour’s declarations toucTaing his complete code 
of self-government for Bengal, there is not the shadow of a shade of doubt 
that their own opinion was only too faithfully echoed by His Honour’s obser- 
vations touching the dog-carts. We have ceased to be strict vegetarians and 
teetotallers. We have no objection, — on principle, — ^to dine on roast beef 
or veal cutlets, nor any, eitlier on principle or in practice, to drink, in the 
idiomatic English sense and after tlie English fashion. Our conversation is 
nine parts broken English, and one part pure Bengali. We have exchanged 
the cumbrous forms of Bengali epistolary correspondence for those of Cook’s 
Universal Letter-writer, and the tight-fitting jackets and loose-flowing Chap- 
kans of our grandfathers for shirts d Vanglaise and Chapkans that are 
every day steadily approaching towards the shape and size of English coats, 
to say nothing of our English shoes, tlie eyesore of official Anglo-Indians. 

English education, administered with the most rigid economy and the 
example of Englishmen, wrapped up ■with the threefold covering of national, 
political and religious exclusiveness have, in a single generation, sufficed 
to work these changes in the external features of Bengali Society. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the second is by much the most poAverful agency of 
the tAvo, though, Avithout some share of the first, it cannot have free scope 
for its operation. A six montlis’ visit to England, accomplished Avith the 
lightest possible equipment of English, does far more to Anglicize one’s 
tastes, manners and fashion than a lifelong devotion to English literature at 
home. Cases of conflict behveen the action of English education and that 
of English example are not rare, in Avhich the result has proved to demon- 
stration the superior energy of the latter. 

The very idea that external life is a Avortliy subject of the attention of a 
rational being, except in its connections Avith religion, is, amongst ourselves, 
unmistakably of English origin. In spite of their emphatic inculcation of 
the duty of self-preservation, the prevailing tendency of our Shastras was 
towards a severe asceticism, founded upon a profound feeling of the transi- 
toriness and unreality of this Avorld. 

Our ancestors thought and felt, Avith the immortal poet of universal 
human nature, with the one man in the Avorld’s literature Avhose works hold 
up a mirror to every possible phasis of man’s inner life, — 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fool’d by those rebel poAvers that thee array, 
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Why dost thou pine ^vithin and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so cosily gay ? 

Why BO large cost, having so short a leaso, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, witliout be rich no more : 

So shall thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 

And Death once dead, there’s no more djing then. 

No doubt, they did not, — without ceasing to be liuman beings, they 
could not, — quite act up to these sentiments; but they could never justify 
to their conscience any care bestowed upon food and raiment for their own 
sake. English civilization has pulled dmvn the three hundred and thirty 
million deities of Hinduism, and set up, in the total space once occupied by 
them, its own tutelary deities. Comfort and his brother, Respectability. 

We lack the candour and the courage to confess this change of faith, 
but whichever ivay we look at the matter, — ^vhether by direct self-examina- 
tion or by indirect study of our inner in our outer life, we are forced to 
admit that it is to this complexion we have come at last. 

We are labouring in downright earnest to break down the joint-family 
system. We are endeavouring to raise the national standard of living and 
to foster independence of character. Fine phrases. Have you reflected 
for a moment on their real signification ? You are tearing asunder the 
only bond of social union in a society which has yet to learn the very first 
lessons in the art of co-operation. Or do you, after all, in spite of your 
petitionings and memorializings and the incessant outpourings of your 
newspaper press, really suppose that the * Village Municipality ’ will, as a 
school of co-operation, supersede tlie antiquated joint Hindu family ? What, 
again, have you to say to the inhumanity of defeating the rational expecta- 
tions of your relations — expectations founded on the uniform experience 
and traditions of ages ? To take the lowest ground, are you blind to the 
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economical convenience — if yon have an nritljincticnl turn of mind and some 
knowledge of moncy-inaUcrs, yon can easily cslimnlc il in solid Rnpees, 
Annas and Pice, — arc yon Idind lo the economical convenience of dwelling 
and messing logclhcr lo ihc hulk of yonr coJinlrymcn who arc lillle removed 
from a condition of ahjccl pauperism ? Yon arc I)ringing into fashion a 
habit of heartless isolation which, very nnlike yonr highly volatile ‘High 
Education,’ is steadily filtering into the inferior strata of the community. 
Fostering independence, forsooth ! Do not lay that nattering unction to 
your soul. Your interest and yonr duty arc so happily in unison in this 
same matter of fostering independence of character in yonr poor relations 
tijat you ought really lo pause and consider what yon are about. One thing 
is quite clear : this zeal for the formation of a national habit of self-reliance 
never shows itself, except in the sunshine of comparative prosperity. 

We have cast away caste. We have outlived tlie absurdity of a social 
classification based upon llic accident of birth. Hut we arc not such ultra- 
radicals as lo adopt for our watchward the impracticable formula of 
“ Equality and Fraternity.” Thank God, we arc not so far Frenchified as 
dial. We have received a High English education. Our culture is 
thoroughly English and we mean lo reconstruct society according to English 
notions. Do you wish to know our dcfiuilion of a respectable man ? Here 
is one which will give you as correct an idea as any other. 

Q. "^^lat do you mean by “ respectable.” 

A. “ He always kept a gig:' (Thurtell’s Trial). 

It is the balance at tlie banker’s ^vliicli fixes a man’s place in socielyt 
the cumulative humanities of a hundred generations are nolliing to the 
purpose. 

Such of iis as are gifted 'willi exceptionally disciplined minds and have 
appreciatingly imbibed the best and tlie most recent English teaching con- 
cerning individuality and non-conformity, eat, dress and conduct ourselves 
in society exactly like Englishmen, tlie usual allowance for the imperfection 
of a first attempt being, of course, made. Tlie Bengali accent refuses to he 
quite forgotten, the English idiom every noiv and then proves quite treacher- 
ous, above all, the transmigration from ‘ black ’to * ■white ’ defies the existing 
resources of chemistry and cosmetics, but as regards tlie main points of first, 
a scrupulously exact English costume, witli its collateral incidents of occa- 
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sional invitations to dinner from Englishmen and occasional salaams from 
Railway porters and cabmen, and secondly, a habitual manifestation, by 
word, look and gesture, of a thorough contempt for ‘niggers’, their attempt 
is usually cro^vned '\viUi success. Wlio shall censure them ? If the national 
costume of Bengalis has become a badge of subjection, surely the sooner 
it — ^the costume — is cast aside tlie belter. 

Our Deism, our Tlieism, our Brahmoism, progressive or ultra-progres- 
sive, our Comp ( sic) teism — apparently an indigenous religious development, 
the morality of which was recently discussed, under that strange designation, 
with equal ability and learning in more than one issue of a Calcutta news- 
paper, — Avhat are all these isms at bottom but merely so many different 
embodiments of a strong desire to exempt ourselves from the obligations of 
Hinduism. No enlightened human being can endure semi-barbarous res- 
trictions concerning food — and drink; no enlightened human being can afford 
to forego the commonest comforts of life for finding means for the extra- 
vagantly expensive superstitions of benighted parents ; no enlightened human 
being can find it in his heart to respect a man whose only claim to respect 
is founded on an old-fashioned ascetic purity of life, and an intimate acquain- 
tance with a literature, full of false history, false geography and false phy- 
sics; no enlightened human being can bring himself to believe in the moral 
excellency of perpetual widowhood; and soon to the end of the chapter of 
grievances. The necessary minor premises being assumed, sound logic 
compels us to cry with one voice, Hinduism must be destroyed. 

Agreed. But the spiritual nature of man abhors a vacuum- Between 
our various isms, the Hindu code of personal and social ethics has been well- 
nigh wholly repealed, and its precepts are universally seen and felt to be 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Where is our new 
code of morality ? Where is the new public opinion to enforce its rules ? 
Where is the man amongst us who in personal purity, in meekness, in self- 
forgetfulness, in genuine non-political patriotic feeling, in tenderness for 
the least sentient thing, in lifelong and systematic devotion to knowledge 
and virtue for their own sake, can stand a moment’s comparison with the 
better order of minds nurtured in the cradle of Hinduism ? Let the tree 
be judged by its fruit. 
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Reprinted from Mpokerjee^s Magazine for May 1873, pp. 160-69. 



As jct no serious ollcmpl appears to have been made to estimate the 
\aluc o{ Hindu Tliought and Us influence on the progress of eiviUzation 
It IS generally assumed tint outside the limits of India, Hindu Civilization 
has exercised little influence Perhaps the assumption is, on the ivhole, 
correct The intellectual relations of Greece and through it, of Europe, 
to India ivill perhaps nc\cr admit of being full} cleared up But apart 
from die question of its influence on the norld at large, the Instory of the 
Hindu Intellect has i laluc of its o\sn \slnch has been but imperfectly re 
cogni«cd If Europe prc*jcnls to die student die more perfect type of 
ciMlization, India offers to him the more instructive diough less interesting 
stud} of arrested deitlopmcnt and decay Tlie intellectual history of 
Europe bears to dial of India the same relation as pli}siology does to patho 
logy, while the one presents the riclier field for liic investigation of the laws 
of the healthy and vigorous growth of civilization, the other furnishes greater 
facilities of studjing it under the conditions of disease and death 

Tile «tudy of Sanskrit is making its way in Europe, and the history 
and the literature of India occupy, it is satisfactory to know, a considerable 
'hare of the attention of her scholars at the present day But it is to be 
regretted that die literature of Indian mythology and ritual should engross 
the attention of die learned, to the exclusion of the higher forms of intellec 
tual activity vvlucK were developed at a latec period of Hindu History It 
must, of course, be admitted, that Hindu mythology is a subject of universal 
interc't on account of us real or supposed aflinily to the primitive beliefs of 
all die Aryan races, while Hindu Philosophy has no higher claim than that 
which arises from Us being exclusively Indian To us, indeed, who are the 
children of the sod, Hindu Philosophy is a far more important study than 
Hindu mythology To us the nearer and more local is of greater interest 
than that which is die common property of all nations, and the real signifi 
cance of which is lost in the dim shades of remote antiquity 

We have not, however, by any means shown any readiness to recognise 
Hindu Philosophy as an important branch of study It is, indeed, still 
taught with reverence, and learnt with awe, in the secluded tols of Nadiya 
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and other seats of ancient learning, but the philosophy of the tols is the 
most barren and unprofitable study in which the human intellect can engage 
itself. Philosophy as taught by the pandits, is simply a storehouse of verbal 
quibbles, and high proficiency in it is considered synonymous with high 
proficiency in the art of profitless wrangling. Why Jagadisa should have 
used nine letters where he might have used five, or of how many significatiofis 
an ambiguous word in Gadadhara’s Commentary can admit, are regarded 
as the highest problems of which it is allowed to the human intellect to 
attempt the solution. The sum of useful human knowledge would in no 
way be diminished, if by some fortunate accident, the philosophy of the 
tols disappeared from the face of the earth. 

There are two aspects in which the natives of India can regard the study 
of Hindu Philosophy. We can study it for its own sake, — ^for the philoso- 
phical knowledge which it will yield. We can also study it for the sake 
of the light it can throw on the past history of India, — on the great social 
changes of which it has often been the cause and often the consequence. It 
will be generally admitted that at the present day, in the full blaze of the 
light which the science and the philosophy of Europe pours upon us, the 
value of Hindu Philosophy, for the sake of the knowledge of Nature which 
it can impart, is insignificant. 

The principal value of Hindu Philosophy consists in its bearings on 
history and on sociology. As the great causes which have influenced the 
destiny of India, which have moulded the national character, taught the 
Hindu to despise the blessings of existence and to look upon inaction as the 
ideal of human happiness; as causes in short to which a very great deal of 
the characteristics of national life may well be referred, the importance of 
the philosophical doctrines of India cannot be overestimated. There are, 
ho^vever, no indications of any tendency among native scholars to take up 
tire study in earnest. Natives of India, so far as they have hitherto interest- 
ed themselves in its past history, have generally followed in the wake of 
Europeans, throwing little handfuls* of materials upon the structures reared 
by the giants of another clime. It is a painful proof of the absence of 
originality and vigour in the intellectual character of the natives of the 


Every native of India must remember 'with pride that there is at least 
remarkable exception to whom such language cannot apply. 
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present da> Umt ssc little relish pursuits \\luch arc not sanctioned by the 
example and Uic approval of Europeans, that v\e dare not ascend heights 
which the) have not attempted to climb The traces of European footprints 
mu«l encourage us in any journey v\c undertake, vse lack the courage — ^not 
die ahilitj — to venture upon an untrodden path There is always present 
to us a morbid dread of failure which itself is a powerful cause of failure 
Hindu Philo«oph> has not liccn wholly neglected in Europe But its 
spirit has never been eoizctl — it remains to he understood Natives of the 
country alone can fall into grooves of thought which they imbibe with 
their earlieel education, hut winch appear unintelligible and grotesque to 
the foreigner Tlic «tud> of Hindu Philosophy m Europe has therefore 
been barren of result'^ It i**, on the other hand, pursued by a certain sec 
lion of native scholars with lifelong devotion, hut only as the ‘science and 
the art of verbal quibbling Here, loo, has the “^tudy of Hindu Philosophy 
been barren of reculls Natives v\ho liavc fitted thcm‘?elves for tlie v\ork 
by dial wider culture which a complete acquaintance with European science 
alone can impart, arc in a position peculiarly suited for giving to Hindu 
Philosophy Its proper position m the history of human achievements 

But no study is likely to he fruitful of results if carried on vsithout a 
system Tlie majority of Uic'c who pursue knowledge for its own sake 
pursue it after an aimless and desultory fashion An aimless and desultory 
pursuit of knowledge may he productive of good in other cases, but m the 
ca^e of Hindu Philosophy it can lead to no good whatever Hindu Philoso 
phy must he studied with certain definite objects or not studied at all My 
object m the pre‘tent paper is to suggest some of the leading points on which 
attention should be bestowed in a special manner 

I The relation of Hindu Philosophy to Hindu Mythology — A sort of 
hazy perception that Hindu Mythology is in a great measure the parent of 
Hindu Philosophy is not wanting among those who have bestowed any 
attention on either It is again believed on the other hand, that the philoso 
phical systems aroee out of that reaction against the mythological religion 
which culminated in Buddhism, and that while some systems were aggressive 
and hostile to the national religion, others aimed at its conservation, and 
attempted to rebuild the fabric of superstition on rational foundations All 
this may be true, perhaps is so, but the great problems of history still remain 
unexplained How is it that we find a cumbrous mythology and an absurd , 
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ritual flourishing gaily side by side with enlightened rationalism and search- 
ing scepticism, nay, not only flourishing side by side with tliem, hut riding 
triumphant over both ? Again, without questioning the general affiliation 
of philosophy to mythology, it is of great importance to trace how each 
individual mytli developed itself into a philosophical idea. Lastly, it is 
of stiU greater moment to ascertain, if we can, the national modes of thought 
common both to philosophy and to mythology, which gave its distinctive 
character to each and which influence the national character even at the 
present day. 

I will try to explain what I mean by an illustration. We find the 
principle of triple existence running throughout both Hindu Philosophy 
and Hindu Mythology. The Supreme Soul has, in philosophy, . the three- 
fold attributes oi Goodness {satwa). Passion [raids') and Darkness [tamas). 
Next, as separate impersonations of each of these three attributes of the 
Supreme Soul, we have the Pauranic Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
This trinity has no existence in Vedic literature, but there we find another 
trinity as the more primitive representatives of the Pauranic Triad, viz., 
Agni, Vayu and Surya. (Nirukta VII., 5) .* 

These, again, in their turn represent the Light. Agni the terrestrial 
liglit, Vayu the light of the atmosphere, and Surya the light of the sky.T 
Tliis triple light is traced through the Nirukta (XIL, 19), to the three steps 
of Vishnu in the Rig-Veda. The following is the explanation from the 
Nirukta : — 

“ Vishnu strides over this, whatever exists. He plants his step in three- 
fold manner, i.e., for a threefold existence, on earth, in the atmosphere, 
and in the sky according to Sakpuni.”$ 

The verse in tlie Rig-Veda which is explained here is as follows : — 

“ Vishnu strode over this (universe) ; in three places he planted his 
step : ” etc.§ 

So that here at least we can trace a philosophical idea to its source in 
a myth in the Rig-Veda. No other intelligible explanation can be offered 


Muir s Sanshrit Texts, IV., p. 57, et seq. 
t Ibid. 

Xlbid., p. 55. 

I Ibid., p. 54. 
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Ilow philosophy came lo announce so fanciful a doctrine as tlial of tlie three 
altrihules of Uic Supreme Being. 

He who will write tlic history of Hindu asceticism, from its first appear- 
ance in the Vcdic Theology to its most complete development in the Buddhis- 
tic philosophy, will earn a title to the gratitude of India. Lecky has shown, 
with a power of gloomy narration rarely surpassed, the evil influence of 
asceticism upon the destinies of mediaeval Europe, hut no country in the 
world has suffered more deeply from its baneful power than India. Both 
the mjtliology and Uic philosophy W'crc intensely imbued willi the ascetic 
spirit. Buckle has showm how the imposing aspects and unconquerable forces 
of nature create superstition. Imagination invests these mysterious powers 
of nature with human volition and superhuman caprice and aptitude for 
mischief. After man has once assumed ilicir unlimited capacity for taking 
offence, his next step is to assume that they are constantly offended at inten- 
tional and unintentional human actions. Hence arises the sense of Sin. 
Tlie sense of Sin leads to Penance. Wrathful divinities must be appeased 
by suitable expiations. Wlien man is unable to rise to the lofty doctrine 
of Repentance, the only form which penance can assume is that of physical 
privation. Hence U»e rise of asceticism in Hindu religion. 

Philosophy, seeking a loftier ideal and proceeding on a more rational 
basis, discarded the notion of Sin. But the same causes "were at work. Tlie 
mighty energies of nature worked w'iili impressive force on every side. With 
no more than the appliances of primitive life, existence -was felt to be a 
burden in a climate and a country wdiicli overpowered human powers and 
neutralized human energies. Wliat had appeared to the Uieolo^ian as the 
vengeful action of offended divinities appeared to the philosopher as the 
omnipotent hut natural causes of human misery. Hence in philosophy the 
Sense of Suffering look tlie place of the sense of Sin. These two notions, the 
sense of suffering and tlie sense of sin, run side by side throughout Hindu 
Philosophy and Hindu Mytliolog)* respectively. The end and aim of tlie Sau- 
khya is the Cessation of Pain by the Cessation of all Experience. The Bud- 
dhist, not satisfied with the Cessation of Experience, aims at the Annihilation 
of the Experiencing Soul as tlic only effectual means of securing freedom 
from misery to man. The Vedanta declines to believe that so much apparent 
misery can be real and resolves existence into a mass of illusions. The 
Yogin in the madness of despair constructs a fanciful machinery for con- 
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quering the powers of nature. Evcrywlierc the philosopher labours under 
an ovenvhelming sense of human misery and directs all his efforts against 
it. The vast field over which these two leading notions, tlie notion of sin 
and the notion of suffering, have spread, giving rise to asceticism, to fatalism, 
to apathy in politics and to sensuality in poetry, is one of the most interesting 
subjects of study witli which Uic Hindu can occupy himself. 

II. The relation of Hindu Philosophy to true Science . — It must be 
borne in mind that Philosophy in India had never the restricted signification 
attached to it in modern Europe, but was co-extensive in meaning with the 
knowledge of Nature. Philosophy therefore included Science. The Hindu 
laboured under the disadvantage of an erroneous method. An intense 
theological spirit rarely leads to anything but the deductive method, and the 
Hindu method Avas almost solely and purely deductive. Obserx^ation and 
Experiment were considered beneatli tlie dignity of Philosophy and Science. 
Nor is even deduction as a rule pushed on its legitimate consequences. First 
principles are assumed on no grounds, and with tlie most perfect weapons 
of deductive logic at his command, the Hindu thinker contents himself with 
the most fanciful inferences. Mighty glimpses of trutlr reveal themselves 
to men of almost inspired intellect, but the Hindu sage v\dll not follow them 
out to their legitimate consequences. 

Wlien the gardeners of Florence found tliat tlie column of water in the 
water-pump will not rise to any greater height tlian thirty-tivo feet, the idea 
of the atmosphere exerting a pressure upon tlie water outside flashed upon 
Torricelli like an inspiration. But Torricelli did not stop at the inspired 
thought. If the pressure of the atmosphere sustained a column of air, 
he reasoned, it ought to sustain a column of mercury also.” He experi- 
mented ivith a glass tube filled with mercury, which verified his conclusion. 
Here was a splendid triumph, but European energy of thought would not 
stop here. Pascal argued, that if the atmosphere supports the mercurial 
column, the higher we ascend the lower ought the column to sink. Pascal 
took a barometric column to the Puy de Dome and the column sank. 

Hindu philosopher in Torricelli’s place would have contented himself 
with simply announcing in an aphoristic sutra that the air had weight. No 
measure of the quantity of its pressure would have been given; no experi- 
ment would have been made with the mercury; no Hindu Pascal would have 
ascended the Himalayas with a barometric column in hand. To take a 
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parallel ease Tlic diumal rotilion of tlic earth is shadowed forlli m tlic 
Ailarcjn Brahnnna • Ar)i Blnlla dislincll) affirms it “The starrj 
firmament is fixed/’ «a)s he, “ it is tlic cartli which, continually rcvoUing, 
produces llic n«ing and the felting of the constellations and tlic planets “f 
In addition to this, the apparent annual motion of the sun and the periodical 
motion of the planets were well known The onl> legitimate deduction 
from the comhination of thc«c three facts, tij, the diurnal rotation of the 
earth the fix it) of the hca\cnl> bodies, and tlic apparent annual motion of 
the sun, was the hLlioccninc iheorj Bui the heliocentric theory was nc\er 
posili\clj pul foravanl — nc\cr sought to lie pro\cd — nc\cr accepted and 
nc>cr followct! out to the estahhshmtni of llie further laws of the universe 
In modem Europe, the announcement of the Copcmican theory rendered 
certain the future discover) of the laws of Kepler and of the great law of 
Universal Gravitation In India Ar)a Blnlta’s remarkable nnnounccmcnl 
rcndcreil certain that nothing further v^ould come of it 

Examples might lie multiplied But tlic point for enquiry is, did 
India make no contribution of value to the sum of human knowledge ’ Did 
no power of intellect sulTicc to neutralize llic fatal error m method ’ Is llic 
intellectual history of India nothing hut the longest page m that unwritten 
chapter of the world’s history — the !ii*tory of human error’ If not, if 
truth IS still to he gleaned from the recesses of Hindu philosophy, where 
and hovs can we find it ’ \^niai is in fact the real place of Hindu philoso 
pliy in the history of Science ’ 

Tlioec who follow witli admiring reverence Mill’s exposition of the 
Iaw v^vvvs^^. Cvwd dvt Uwvdw Nwvy wxxvNcd 

at precisely tlic same result ns Mill The following is Mill’s definition of 
Cause, the net result of his exposition — 

“ The cause of a phenomenon ’* is “ the antecedent or the con 
currence of antecedents on which U is invariably and unconditionally 
consequent,’’ 

This is nearly identical with the Naiyayika’s definition, which is as 
follows — 

“ Anyatha aiddJn sunyas^a niyata punabartita karanattiam ” 


• Colebrookc a Essays ii p 392 
t Dr Hnug’a Translahon ii p 142 
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Literally translated it runs thus : — 

“ Being a cause is being tlie invariable antecedent of that which can- 
not he brought about without it.” 

There are two elements in Mill’s definition, viz., the concurrence of 
antecedents, and the unconditionality of tlie consequent, which may at first 
be missed in tlie Sanskrit definition. But this defect is apparent only. The 
aphoristic form in which Hindu Philosophy was taught precluded the con- 
currence of antecedents being prominently brought forward in the definition; 
it was sufficient that the definition did not exclude such concurrence. But 
the point is explained and illustrated at great length in other texts. For 
tlie unconditionality of Mill the Nyaya substitutes an awkward periphrasis, 
which, however, in reality signifies unconditionality, and is elsewhere ex- 
plained in the Nyaya to do so. Mill explains unconditionality by the illus- 
tration afforded by the sequence of day and night. Night is the invariable 
antecedent of day, but is not its cause, because if tlie. sun did not rise there 
would be no day. Day is not, therefore, the unconditional consequent of 
night. Precisely the same thing is meant by “ anyatha siddhi sunyasya!’ 
Day cannot be brought about without the rising of tlie sim; therefore the 
rising of the sun and not night is the cause of day, though night is also the 
invariable antecedent of day. The identity of the two definitions is remark- 
able. 

The point for enquiry is, what measure of sterling gold like this can 
be found amid the dross of Hindu Philosophy ? 

It is by no means so small as is generally believed. 

This strictly philosophical conception of the law of causation suggests 
an important point, viz., the recognition of Law as the only agency in the 
government of the universe. That which specially distinguishes tlie 
superiority of modern Europe over the Europe of the past and over all 
other countries whatever, is this unflinching recognition of the absolute 
sovereignty of Law. I have not space to dwell on the point, but I must 
indicate that tlie same spirit reigns over tlie higher forms of Hindu thought, 
such as the Sankhya and the Nyaya. Whatever the character of inferior 
schools, such as the Mimansa, Law is recognised as supreme in the more 
advanced systems. No divine interposition, no especial providence, no 
miiacle, not even the initial Creative Act is recognised here. Indeed after 
the great law of causation has once been seized in a true philosophical spirit. 
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the rccogtulion of the Hogji of La\N mti<l «tjpcr«cdc till ihcologtcal coticep 
11011“ So it did in the superior sj stems of Hindu Plnlo«oph> 

III r/te c^cci of Iluulu Vhlosoph) on the political and social life 
of the Hindus — ^Tltis is h> fir the most important point in the stud) of which 
enquirer into the llimlu Plidosoph) cm engage A “ingle question, such 
for instance, ns the “hire which p)iilosophic.il sj^lcms like the Sinkh)n had 
in causing the hirth and promoting the growth of surh a stupendous socnl 
rciolution n® Hinhlhi«m, is alone of engrossing interest Hut this portion 
of the suhjccl IS so important lint it will not admit of l>cing trolled at the 
close of this paper. It must Ik. rcscnid for n future occasion 




LETTERS IN THE HASTIE CONTROVERSY 




PREFACE 


Thtitee letters of Bankim Chandra appeared in The Statesman netvspaper in 
connection wth a contro\ersy about the Hindu religion started by the Rev W Haslie, 
Principal, General A«‘^;mbly’s Institution, Calcutta 

The occasion ishich ga^e rise to this corntro^'ersy was the performance, on the 
17th September, 1882, of the dansagar shradh ceremony of an old lady of the Sova 
bazar Raj family, the grandmother of Maharaja Harendra Krishna Dev Bahadur 
An elaborate description of the ceremony was published in The Statesman on 
the 20lh September The spacious quadrangle of the Rajbari, the various articles 
requisite for die dansagar, the family idol Gopmalhji placed on a silver throne all 
these we e duly noticed The presence of nearly four thousand Brahman ‘scholars 
{Adhyapaks) from the principal to^s of Beingal, Bihar and Orissa and other guests 
from all sections of the community was specially mentioned There was a long 
list of the English educated Bengalis ivho were present at the ceremony, and it is 
interesting to observe that this list included men like the Maharaja Sir Jatmdra 
Mohan Tagore, Kn<5toda3 Pal and Dr Rajendra Lala Milra 

As the report ivent on to observe, “a shradh ceremony on so grand and expen 
sire a *cale has not been known in Calcutta for many years ” An extract from the 
report as to what happened m the evening and on the next few days will not be 
found uninteresting, and may help the reader to follow the controversy — 

“ In the evening some icn to twelve thousand beggars received chanty in 
the shape of small com On the second day over 2 000 Brahmins werei fea«ted 
on the third day the Kayasts had a feast, while some 3 500 ladies partook of 
a banquet on the fourth day The fifth and last day the tenants and 
domestics weftre entertained ” 

This innocuous account of the ceremony was taken in very bad grace by 
Haslie, who wrote to The Statesman, a senes of letters on “ The Sobha Bazaar Rajbaree 
Shradh” thd first of which, headed “The most sinking Facts of the Shradh” was 
published two days after the report, on the 22nd September To him, it appeared 
very surprising that the well educated M^aharaja Harendra Krishna Bahadur still 
paid “ Divine honor to the family idol,” and that meh like Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
Knsto Das Pal, Maharaja Sir Jatmdra Mohan Tagore could be present on such an 
occasion “ to smile approval on this perfection of brabmanic ceremonialism ” He 
had no intention (he asserted) of giving “ the slightest pain to the! mourners,” but 
the account had “ forced ” upon him “ the problem of the relation of our English 
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cducnlion and civilisation lo tlir traditional Idolatry, and more pnrtinilnrly the 
question o{ tlic Jnoral and petsonal r<">pon-il.iliiy of the edurntrd and enliglitcncd 
heads of the Hindoo eonuminity for it-^ contituird roiintcnnnrc and perpetuation ” 
In his own words : — 

“ If we did not know it from experienrr, it would sound utterly incrcdihlc 
lo he told that these cultivated and nrroiupli-he<i pr-ntlemen. some of them 
Fellows of the Calcutta University and Mf-mlif-rs of learned Kuroprnn Societies, 
were found in the centre of this va-l riowd on Sunday morning last, who'c 
central purpose was llie worshipping of uliat tlmy at le.nst knew to he hut a 
gawky image gilded and adorned to nttraM the vulgar e)c, hut, — like Old 
Marley — ns dead ns a door nail." and, hapjiily on that necounl, incomparably 
less dangerous than the living god would havr her^i, as we know from his 
history, to the virtue of the 3,.SOO Indies who partook of the banquet on the 
fourth day." 

In this his first letter, he merely raised iho question, and propo«'’d in suh-c- 
quent communications lo set forth his views on the i-uhjcei with "all the breadth 
and tolerance of Christian charity," "ns a friend of Hindu society and ns a worker 
for its reformation.” 

Haslie was nothing if not prompt in the fulfilment of his self-appointed task; 
his second Icllcr, “The Supposed Nece-sily of Idolatry," appeared on the vciy- 
next day, the 23rd Scplcmhcr. He would not “ do the educated gentlemen, who 
publicly look pan in this great shratUt, the wrong of even entertaining the supposi- 
tion that llidy arc themselves really Idolaters." llieir jiarticipntion in "idolatrous 
ceremonies,” appeared to be “ at the best, but a kindly arcommodalion to die popular 
prejudice and ignorance," like giving dolls to children, and not “ essentially pure 
and ultimately defensible." The discussion of this question at great length from 
the philosophical standpoint did not prevent him from fortifying his aipirocnts by 
referring to " the horrid and bloody Kali, with her protruding tongue, her necklace 
of skulls, and her girdle of giant hands," " the elephant-headed, hugc-paunched 
Ganapali,” or " the Krishna cult.” vs'hich at its very best, appeared to him to be 
* but the apotheosis of sensual desire and lire idolatry of merely finite life." 
he remembered how, while St. Paul was at Athens, “ his spirit was stirred in him. 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry," and he .conjured up the vision of 
the great Apostle “pouring forth agam the oration ” which he had delivered to the 
Athenians on Mars Hill, for tlie spiritual benefit of the " men of Calcutta,” if 
“ had appeared in the palatial Rajharce compound ” on the day of the shradh. 

Three days later, on the 26lh Septdmber, appeared Haslie’s tlvird letter, The 
Alleged Harmlessness of Idolatry." It treated mainly of St. Paul’s mission, and 
of Hinduism, his ideas about the latter having been derived from European scholars. 
He was certain that he was in no danger of cherishing wrong notions about Hinduism; 
he expressed himself quite frankly on this point ; 
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“ Let It not be said that our European scholars do not understand H nduism 
It IS diey who have seen all its mysteries first, m tho clear modem daylight of 
contrasting light and ^hade, and who have explained its every enigma to its 
puzzled and petrified priests ” 

To him, Hinduism was a “ monstrous sjstem,” its gods and goddesses “ peirso 
nations of evil,” its “sublunesl spiritual stales” “but the reflex of phjs ological 
conditions in di«ea<»e”, it was “the one chief cause of all the demoralisation and 
degradation of India ” In his opinion, “ Thti Hindu alone still disgraces the 
nobdit} of the Aryan race by a Syrian worship of idols, inflaming him with lust, 
under everv green tree” Working himself up into a fine frenzy, he apostrophized 
thus — 

“ 0 Bharat Varsha, the once fair daughter of the Morning, how hast thou 
fallen from thy throne of pride and become the mother of harlots and of the 
abominations of the earth ’ ” 

His missionary activity, hovrever, did not end with this outburst, for a few 
days later (29th September) appeared his fourth letter on “The UUmnte Philo 
sophy of Brahmanism ” He had (he claimed) stormed " the outworks of the popular 
idolatry,” but that was not enough, tliCre Was “ Uie great metaphysical abstraction,” 
believed to be “ the impregnable inner citadel of the whole system,” which had to 
be reduced Accordingly, Hastie proposed to show, with the help of “ the daring 
scholars of the West,” that the metaphysical system of “ the speculative Rishi ” 
“cannot answer even one of tlie great questions of our modem world, and that the 
whole of the Brahmamc theology never really solved a single problem of human 
life or thought ” The rest of the letter is taken up with an exposition and estimate 
of the Brahmanical philosophy, in cour«;e of which there was an extensive quotation 
from Monier Williams’s summary of the Vedantisl’s creed, where Hastie found 
“ the great esoteric mystery of Brahmanism at last open to view, and stripped of all 
Its excrescent multiform “haptis and modifications” He repudiated the suggestion 
that the missionaries were “ entirely ignorant of what Brahmanism is,’ or that they 
had “ come, without reason, to interfere with the hallowed destiny of a chosen 
people,” and concluded by declaring that 

“ It is only Christianity, with its revelation of the Divine Personality m all the 
fulness of His self existent thought and eternal purpose, that can rationally take 
the place of the falling Brahmanism, so as to reconcile the sons of India, in a 
pure and blessed life, to the universe around them and to themselves” 

This then, was Hastie’s cure for what he thou^t to be the harmful effects of 
Hmdu religious practices His views, elaborated in the above four letteirs, did not, 
however, pass unnoticed He had started a controversy, and from the 25th September 
Onwards the correspondence columns of TJie Statesman were filled for some days 
With letters from all sorts of persons, some protesting against, others supporting his 
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slnndpoiiU. Tlicsc. ns also Idler oti “ 'Hu: Social ChatiRca of a Century 

in India ” wliich npneared in Iwo iiistniinents on llie 2tHi and 3rd October, need not 
detain up, up IJankini Cliandrn, who joined the controverpy later, did not notice any 
of them. 

He was at that time posted at Jajpiir, in the di^tiiet of Cuttark. Ills fir?t letter, 
“The Modern St. Paul,'’ on Hadic and his allitudr. app>-.ue<l in The Stolf'smrin on 
the 6lh October. It pconw he wa‘^ not inclined to diHclo-c hi^ identity at first, for 
we find him using a pen-name. “ Ham Chandra." It w.n** a very .‘'hort letter in 
whicli Haptic was asked to “ render hinwelf better aecpininted nith the doririncs 
of the Hindoo religion." He wa*' further advi'-ed to Mudy ** eritienlly all the pyplenis 
of Hindoo j)hilopnphy," not “ vmder Kuropean pidudnr?," hut “rvith a Hindoo, with 
one wlio licltcvcs in them.’’ 

Haslic’p reply " The Modern Ham C.handrn " njipeared the very next day. He 
did not rcliph Ram Chandra’p refn‘-al to gi\e blind credence to Ktiropenn .‘•eholars. and 
asserted that “ both the Sanskrit language and tin* San4;rit literature arc much belter 
understood at this moment in Europe and ,'\merien ih.nn they arc in India." In 
support of hip ptatcmenl, he quoted n line of Vedie verse, and challenged the “super- 
cilious and pclf-conftdcnl Ram Chandra " to give “ an inlelligihle explanation ” of 
tlie same, without the aid of European le.irning. Tlierc w.ip also a fling at his 
adversary for writing under a pseudonym and not “ under his own hone-*;! patronymic. 

Another letter of Haslic's. entitled “ ITc Challenge Renewed." appeared in 
T/ie Staiesrnan on the Mth Oetoher. He thanked the editor for piihliphing his 
letters on the shradh and staled lhal*TlTir<e, along with his closing letter on Hindu 
idolatry* — which the editor had twice declined to puldiph. rs*erc being printed m 
book form. He also asked for permission to inelude in his hook the other letters 
which had appeared in The Stalcsmnn, he wanted “ to give the other side a fair 
hearing.” He, liowcvcr, did not let slip this opportunity of piddiely repeating his 
challenge made in his previous letter, and asked “ the modern Ram Chandra ’ and 
“ all tire Pundits of Bengal ” to “ conic forward and bend this bow of a Western 
Janaka.” 

Ram Chandra’s second letter, “ European Versions of Hindoo Doctrines,' 
appeared on the 16lh October. Bankim here takes great pains to make his posi- 
tion clear as regards European Snnskrilisls. Ho explains at great length why, 
in spite of his profound respect for their learning, he had advised Haslie not to take 
his lessons on Hinduism from them. And. to salisf^y* Haslie about his identity. Bankim 
enclosed his card with the letter, to which, however, he still subscribed as Ram 
Chandra. 

Hastie was very prompt in his reply; his Idler, “Ram Chandra Redivi\ms,” 
appeared the very next day, the 17th October. He had singled out Ram Chandra 
as the strongest oif all his assailants for a repl>\ and, now that he knew who he 
was, the reformer was “ deeply disappointed to find ” him not to be “ the learned 
Shivaite priest and protagonist of local Hinduism,” as he had Uiougbt. So far as 
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he and his “confidential circle” i^cre concerned, he frankly confessed that Ram 
Chandra’s ** lucubrations ” were “ giving immense amusement,” but he was geSierous 
enough to promise to “ forward his [Ram Chandra’s] productions to the great 
San^krilists of Europe,” if he gav e, “ m lus best sarcastic vein, eJven the slightest 
hint of a new idea about the Sanokril chivalry ” 

Ram Chandra’s third letter, “ The Intellectual Superiority of Europe,” appeared 
on the 28th October It gave a full and detailed exposition of Bankim’s views on 
Hinduism, and deprecated ‘ methods of disputation which find favour only among 
pugnacious school bo)S gathered at a wedding feast ” 

Hastie’s facile pen did not remain idle, his reply, “The Intellectual Inferiority 
of India,” was a very long one, and came out in The Statezman in three mstalmenls, 
on the 30lh and 31st October, and on the 2nd November He found in Ram Chandra’s 
letter nothing hut “ shallow verbosity,” ** inconsistent farrago of phrases,” “ total 
irrelevance of reasoning” “feeble commonplace of reflection,” "utter ignorance of 
even the rudiments of Hindu mythology and philosophy,” “a strange jumble of 
ancient heterodoxy, mediaeval sensualism, and modem scepticism” He fancied 
that * the more learned representatives of Hinduism," would characterise Ram 
Chandra, about whose identity he had lately become aware, as “ a romancer and not 
a rea'oner, an Anglicist and not a Sanskritist, an apostate and not an apologist, a 
poela'tcr and not a cntic” 

The learned Scottish divine was evidently surprised by the total want m his 
opponent’s letters of that complaisant acceptance of the superiority of everything 
Western Wfhich was a marked characteristic of the English educated Bengali of those 
days He was at pains to establish the claims he had advanced on behalf of the 
European Sanskritisls, and thus enunciated what he called “ the great law that 
obtains between productive and reproductive thought,” a law of which, according to 
him. Ram Chandra had “ not obtained the slightest glimpse " “ it is certain that no 
literature, nor any spontaneous outbursts of genius, is completely understood by the 
people among whom it arose, nor is fully appreciated until it is dead ’ The Europeans 
must also be taken to understand Hinduism better than the pundits, for in Hastie’s 
opimon 

“While the votary of any religion generally understands his own system 
belter than he does any other, the follower of any other religion which has 
outgrown it, or which moves on a higher stage of thought, understands it much 
better than he does, and is much more competent to expound its meaning and 
relations " 

Not satisfied with making these general statements, he descended into particiflars 
Entirely mistaking Bankim’s attitude towards the Tantras, — a misunderstanding, as 
We shall see later, shared by no less a person than the Rev K M Banerjea — Hastie 
hurst forth into this tirade, a rather interesting one, as it contamed his considered 
opinion of what he was pleased to designate as the “ Tantnka Bible ’’ — 

12 
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“To him the lascivious Tantras, which one might suppose, -without any 
-wrong to Hinduism, to have been written by a race of monkeys under the omni- 
scient superintendence of the all-wise Hanuman, becomes the inspired Book of 
hooks, and what the mly old Brahmans out of a concession to the popular sen- 
suality dignified as “ a fifth Veda,” swallows up all tlie rest in its disgusting 
maw, and becomes the bloated idol of the modern Hindu, as it is the blighting 
curse of his heart and of his home.” 

He could not quite follow Bankim’s ideas about Hindu religious philosophy, 
and to him it was incredible how they could be grounded on the Sankhya which, 
according to him, was a “ ritualistic speculation of an ancient Hindu Bradlaugh,” 
and “ the most' thorough-going Atheism that Hindu philosophy has knoAvn.” He did 
not agree Avith Bankim about the date of the Sankhya, Avhich, he thought, “ was not 
formulated in its technical terms, till long after the greatest pupil of Aristotle carried 
philosophy Avith him to India.” According to him, 

“ There is every probability tliat the philosophical movement in India Avas 
largely influenced by the introduction of Greek ideas, and the Sankhya system 
most of all. There seems to have been a kind of intellectual endosmose and 
exosmose going on betAveen the East and the West through a very broad and 
porous diaphragm for centuries, Avhich historical criticism is only beginning to 
explain. The Hindus received some of the first principles of their speculative 
thinking from the free and progressh'e Greeks,* and they gave them back, 
steeped in the wild and gross revelling of naturalistic fancy, to the Gnostics and 
Neoplatonisls of Alexandria.” 

He thus stated his considered opinion about the Hindu religion : — 

“ So far as tlie Nineteenth Century can see into it, Hinduism hns only a 
rotten husk and no kernel. It is full of Nothingness, says Kapila, and all the 
rest of them, save only Ram Chandra. It is vain to try to put life or light or 
love into its “ eyeless socket ” again, or to attempt to cover its “ rattling bones 
with the semblance of new “ flesh and blood.” Not a breath of real spiritual 
life stirs in the bare shaking skeleton, and Ave can noAV look it through and 
through.” 

And accordingly, he twitted Bankim on his idea of getting Hindu idols from 
Europe : — 

And hence it Avould really be of no avail to get a brand-neAV set of finer 
looking gods manufactured in Birlmingham, even if it should be arranged that 

Historical criticism, as represented by its latest European exponent, however 
holds just the contrary vieAv : “ The paradox of Niese to the effect that the Avhole 

subsequent development of India was dependent upon Alexander’s institutions is not, 
I think, true in any sense, or supported by a single fact, , . . India was not belle- 
nised.” (V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 113). Ed. 
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their godships should pass like piece goods through the Custom House, and 
that no protective tariff should limit educated Hindus in their more aesthetic 
worship of the sordid productions of European 'skill ” 

And, having learnt almost at the last moment, that he had had the honour of 
dealing with “ the Sir Walter Scott of Bengal,” “ a foeman worthy of any steel ” he 
reminded him, at the end of the third instalment of his letter, that the example of 
Sir Walter Scott himself went to “ sheiv that the reproduction of romantic past is 
not the highest in literature, and still less so in religion,” and that there was “ ‘ a 
belter way’ where higher and more enduring laurels may be more easily won ” 
Bankimhad said all he had to say on the subject m his letter of the 28th October, 
and he did not deign to reply to the abo\ e letter of Hastie nor to tWo other letters 
of other correspondents ivhich appeared about that time So far as he was con 
ccmed, the controversy was at an end But, on the 14th November, there appeared 
in The Statesman a letter, *' The Recent Controversy ” from the pen of the Rev K M 
Banerjea, which dealt exhaustively with Hinduism, and the ideas of Ram Chandra, 
who was openly designated as “ the author of Kapat Kundala ” 

Theffe was one point, the influence of the Tantras, about which Banerjea like 
Hastie before him, had misunderstood Bankim Only to remove this misconception, 
and not to reopen the controversy, which had already terminated, Bankim wote his 
last letter, “The Recent Cont^o^e^sy,’’ which appeared in The Statesman on the 
22nd November He did not think it necessary any longer to use his pen name, and 
this letter appeared over his oivn signature 

Everything relevant to the controversy so far as Bankim’s part in it is con 
cerned has been printed in the appendix, these include some of Hastie’s letters in 
full and extracts from one of them as well as Banerjea’s important contribution 
Other letters, not strictly relevant, but throwing interesting sidelights on the dispute, 
have been already dealt with in some detail in this preface These, as well as the 
facts set out above, will, it is hoped substantially help the reader to follow this 
remarkable CQnlcQve.Ts,y vihtch made, a Ud.le aUc amongst our educated people 
m those days The questions then raised and discussed went a long way towards 
clarifying peoples’ ideas about the living faith of the Hindus, and U will he found 
that they are of no less interest to day, even after the lapse of sixty years —Ed 
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[The Statesman, October 6, 1882.] 

THE MODERN ST. PAUL. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — ^Will you allow me to suggest to Mr. Hastie, who is so ambitious 
of earning distinction as a sort of Indian St. Paul, that it is fit that he should 
render himself better acquainted with the doctrines of the Hindoo religion 
before he seeks to demolish them ? As matters stand with him, his argu- 
ments are simply contemptible; and I think the columns of the Statesman 
might have been more usefully occupied by advertisements about Doorga 
Pooja holiday goods than by trash Avhicb renders the champion of Christianity 
contemptible in the eyes of idolaters. This may be harsh language, but 
the writer who mistakes Vedantism for Hindooism, and goes to Mr. Monier 
Williams for an exposition of that doctrine, hardly deserves better treatment. 
Mr. Hastie’s attempt to storm “ the inner citadel ” of the Hindoo religion 
forcibly reminds us of another equally heroic achievement — ^that of the 
redoubted knight of La Mancha before the windmill. 

Let Mr. Hastie take my advice, and obtain some kno'vvledge of Sanskrit 
scriptures in the Original. Let him study then critically all the systems 
of Hindoo philosophy — ^the Bhagabat-Gita, the Bhakti Suka of Sandilya, 
and such other works. Let him not study them under European scholars, 
for they cannot teach what they don’t understand ; the blind cannot lead the 
blind. Let him study them with a Hindoo, with one who believes in them. 
And then, if he should still entertain his present inclination to enter on an 
apostolic career, let him hold forth at his pleasure, and if -we do not promise 
to be convinced by him, we promise not to laugh at him. At present, argu- 
ments would be thro^vn away on him. There can be no controversy on a 
subject when one of the controversialists is in utter ignorance on the subject- 
matter of the controversy; and if under such circumstances the “ Olympians 
only yawn,” and do not assert, Mr. Hastie has only to thank his own preci- 
pitate ignorance. 


Ram Chandra. 



[The Statesman, October 16, 1882.] 

EUROPEAN \TOSIONS OF HINDOO DOCTRINES 
To THE Editor. 

Sm, — Tlic solution of riddles nnd conundrums is not n legitimate subject 
for the columns of the 5mrc5man, nnd if I again seek to occup) any portion 
of Its space. It is not v itli a \ lew to cs'aj my skill in exercises winch Mr. 
HaMiemaj po«siblj lia\c found bcjbnd Uic capacity of unpromising students 
in the General A^'cmblj’s Inclilution. The courage and dn®h with which 
Mr. Ha«lie throws down t!ic gauntlet I admire and acknowledge wiUi a low 
5a/«cm, mcrcl) suggesting, in all humilit>, the nccc««!ilj of further impro\e- 
ment in tranditcrating and Iranecrihing San-skrit texts Contempt for dia- 
critical marks is no doulit riglit, hut I am afraid tliat, witliout llicm, even 
Dr. Muir Mm'clf will not acknowledge the mutilated fragment to he Vedic 
^er«c. 

But Mr. Ilastic’s letter of llic 6th has a serious as well as a comic side. 
Mr. Ila'iic now ascends from the apo'lolic scrcnit) of his former Idlers, to 
the grandeur of prophetic fur). It is no longer St. Paul addressing Uic 
benighted heathen in the language of persuasion; it is the old Hebrew' 
prophet hurling forth anathemas ngain«:t the enemies of God and of Israel 
In plain language, os some irreverent hcatlicn may be supposed to say, 
Mr. Ilastic loses Icmpcr. Tlial is an important point gamed in favour of 
"Wx. xnWvowV any ■pio%oca\wn, 

in a solemn mourning ceremony held in llic private dwelling house of one 
of tile mo’^t respectable Hindu families in Uic country, attacks all the most 
re«!pectcd members of native socictj ; attacks their religion; attacks the reli- 
gion of Uie nation. And all this without the slightest provocation, and from 
no other motive tlian a somewhat overflowing zeal in the cau<e of truth and 
of religion And then, when an humble individual of the nation whose 
religion he tramples upon, ventures upon a single retort, Mr. Hastie’s temper 
« on fire and it explodes The combatant who loses his temper in fight is 
rarely believed to be on the winning side. That is the point I score in favour 
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of Hinduism. If lliis is tlie allilude whicli the Christian missionary of the 
present day thinks it proper to assume towards Hinduism, Hinduism has 
nothing to fear from his labours. 

But to come to tlie real casus belli, which alone is of any importance. 
I suggested to Mr. Hastie tliat before putting himself fonvard as die assailant 
of tlie Hindu religion, he should study tlie Hindu scriptures in the original, 
and under tlie guidance of native scholars who believe in them. That Mr. 
Hastie does not choose to accept my advice does no liarm either to me or to 
my cause. It is no loss to tlie Hindu religion that its assailants do not choose 
to be better armed than tliey arc. But beneath Mr. Hastie’s scornful rejec- 
tion of my advice, there lurk errors wliich are not confined to him, but are 
shared by a large class of Europeans, wh^se numlicrs, position and influence, 
and sincere good feeling for Indian populations give them an importance 
far superior to what can arise out of tliis shallow and somewhat worn-out 
controversy. 

The first of tliese errors consists in tlie assumption that, because 
European Sanskritists are competent scholars, tlie translations from Sanskrit 
which tliey produce must necessarily teach all tliat the originals have to teach. 
A brief consideration will convince Mr. Hastie, and others who think with 
him, that no translation from tlie Sanskrit into a European language can 
truly or even approximately represent tlie original. 

Let the translator he tlie profoundest Sanskrit scholar in the world — 
let the translation be the most accurate tliat language can make it, still the 
disparity between the original and the translation will be, for practical 
purposes, very wide. The reason is obvious. You can translate a word by 
a word, but behind the word tliere is an idea, tlie tiling which the word 
denotes, and this idea you cannot translate, if it does not exist among the 
people in whose language you are translating. The English or the German 
language can possess no words or expressions to denote ideas or conceptions 
which have never entered into a Teutonic brain. Now, a people so thorough- 
ly unconnected with England or Germany as the old Sanskrit-speaking people 
of India, and developing a civilisation and a literature peculiarly their oivn, 
had necessarily a vast store of ideas and conceptions utterly foreign to the 
Englishman or the German, just as the Englishman or the German boasts a 
still vaster number of ideas utterly foreign to the Hindu. These, which 
form the spirit and the matter of religious and philosophical treatises, are 
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entirely distorted and, as a matter of necessity, misrepresented in every 
translation — even in tlie best. And tbe best translations — not translations 
merely, but all comments and expositions in any language so ■widely differ* 
ing as the European languages differ from the Sanskrit — must, thus, to a 
great extent be misleading. 

And -who is best qualified to expound the ideas and conceptions which 
cannot be translated — tlie foreigner who has nothing corresponding to them 
in the whole range of his thoughts and experiences, or the native who was 
nurtured in them from his infancy ? If obviously the latter, what is the 
meaning of this towering indignation at my suggestion that Mr. Hastie should 
resort to tlie latter for instruction ? I added that he should take his lessons 
not merely from a Brahmin, but from a Brahmin who believed in them. 
Was it so very' unreasonable as to call down a protest from Mr. Hastie on 
behalf of the helpless, ill-treated scholars of Europe ? Does Mr. Hastie 
believe that any department of human thought which has had its influence on 
a large portion of the human race, will yield any valuable results without 
a loving and reverential study ? If Mr. Hastie tliinks that he can compre- 
hend the vast complicated labyrintli of Hindu religious belief without study- 
ing it in the original sources of knowledge, and in a spirit of patient, earnest, 
and reverential search after truth, he will meet with hitter disappointment. 
He will fail in arriving at a correct comprehension of Hinduism, as — ^I say 
it most emphatically — as every other European who has made the attempt 
has failed. And if he thinks that his eloquence alone will enable him to 
demolish the oldest and the most enduring of all religious systems without a 
correct knowledge of its doctrines — ^^vhy, I can only -wish for an Indian Cer- 
vantes to record his achievements. 

Mr. Hastie has unnecessarily complicated the question by his protest 
on behalf of European Sanskritists. No one questions their scholarship. 
I can assure him that men like Max Muller and Gold stacker, Colebrooke and 
Muir, Weber and Roth do not stand in need of a champion like Mr. Hastie. 
I yield to none in my profound respect for their learning, their ability, and 
the large-hearted philanthropy which leads them to devote themselves to 
pursuits from which my countrymen often recoil in fear and despair. And 
I, as a native of India, would be certainly shamefully wanting in gratitude, 
if 1 did not acknowledge their great services in the dissemination of the 
Sanskrit language and Sanskrit learning throughout the civilised world. 
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When, however, Mr. Haslie goes on to say that “ both the Sanskrit language 
and the Sanskrit literature are much better understood in Europe and 
America tlian they are in India,” I decline to follow. It is, I believe, one 
of tlie most monstrous assertions ever made; hut what gives it importance 
is that not a few Europeans, and possibly some anglicised natives — Hindus 
I cannot call tliem — ^^s'ho do not mix with their own race, believe it to be true. 
The principal ground for lliis belief is, I tliink, to be found in tlie circum- 
stance dial llicse Europeans and natives arc more familiar witli what 
European scholars have written on Indian languages and Indian literature 
tlian witli the writings of native scholars. A few natives, like Dr. Rajendra- 
lala Mitra and Dr. K. M. Banerjec, write in English. Tliose not less estima- 
ble men, who are more anxious to address the vast mass of their otvm countr}'- 
men than a few European scholars, prefer writing in their own vernacular. 
The existence and tlie scholarship of those who choose to write in their own 
vernacular, in preference to Mr. Hastie’s, remain to him and to those who 
think witli him as tilings unknown. I am also willing to confess tliat the 
native scholars have mitten much less than Europeans, and that tlie intellec- 
tual culture of tlie mass of tlie readers whom tliey seek to instruct being 
inferior to that of tlie highly educated class whom European wTiters address, 
the scientific value of tlieir writings is necessarily proportionately inferior. 
But the inference does not folloiv tliat native scholars are less at home in tlie 
language and literature of their owm country than European Sanskritists. 

The question is, however, hardly relevant. European scholars may be 
all that Mr. Hastie says tliat they are; no one seeks to depreciate their merits. 
What I said of them was — “ They cannot teach what they do not understand; 
the blind cannot lead tlie blind.” This of course is a mere truism on tlie 
surface, but it is not the mere truism which has induced Mr. Hastie to 
explode. I did mean to say tliat tlie fundamental doctrines of tlie Hindu 
religion and its vast details are what no European scholar understands and 
what no European scholar is competent to teach. This I did mean to say, 
and this I again positively assert. I ^vill add, tliat there are many other 
things in Indian literature and Indian philosophy — odier things than 
the religious doctrines — ^which no European scholar understands, and 
no European scholar is competent to teach. I mil also assert with equal 
emphasis that in these cases, the native scholar is decidedly a better teacher 
than the European. What I assert I am prepared to maintain, and if you. 
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Mr Editor, ^vill not grudge me space, and your readers their patience, I will 
r maintain vsliat 1 assert m my next letter This one is already too long 

In conclusion, 1 regret Umt having to ^vrite from a part of India accessi 
ble Viitli difficulty, I am necessarily tardy m replying I shall cheerfully 
respond to Mr Hastie’s invitation to write under “ my own honest patrony 
mic” m my concluding letter, if Mr Hastic will insist on it That I do not 
do so now, proceeds mcrcl> from a desire to spare Mr Hastie the disappoint 
meni of finding himself opposed l>y un unworthy antagonist In the mean 
time, I enclose my card, m order tliat Mr Hastic may satisfy himself, at 
his pleasure, about the very humble position, but also aliout the genuine 
Brahminhood of his adversary 


Ram CiiANDiiA 


PJS — The most amusing part of Mr Haslie’a letter is perhaps the 
parenthetical interrogation, “ Did he write SuKa ’ ” Mr Hastie, who glad 
ly recogni'ies it “ among tlic pearls of Sanskrit literature,” does not see his 
wa) to correcting jour printer’s mistake Sandilja’s celebrated treatise is 
entitled Bhakli Sutra, not Bhakti 
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[The Statesman, October 28, 1882.] 

THE INTELLECTUAL SUPERIORITY OF EUROPE. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — I am sorry to liaA'e again kept Mr. Hastie and his “ confidential 
circle ” waiting for the promised amusement, but a Brahman’s proper 
occupation during tlie Pujas is feasting, not controversy. Advised by 
Mr. Hastie dial religious discussions contribute so abundantly to cleri- 
cal mirtli, I now hasten to treat him to a rather large measure of 
that commodity. 

Wliat I offered to maintain in my last letter was that tlie fundamental 
doctrines of the Hindu religion, and its vast details, are what no European 
scholar understands, and what no European scliolar is competent to teach; 
that this is true not only of the doctrines of the Hindu religion, but also of 
much in Hindu literature and Hindu philosophy, and tliat in these cases 
the native scholar is a better teacher tlian tlie European. 

Your readers may consider it somewhat superfluous that anybody should 
undertake to prove that those who profess a religion understand its doctrines 
better than those who do not profess it. I must do Mr. Hastie the justice 
to say that he has nowhere distinctly denied this. It is, however, really tlie 
absurd eonclusion to be drawn from the position Mr. Hastie has taken up. 
It is the logical outcome of that monstrous claim to omniscience, which cer- 
tain Europeans — an extremely limited number happily — put forward for 
themselves. No knowledge is to them true knowledge unless it has passed 
through the sieve of European criticism. All coin is false coin unless it 
bears the stamp of a Western mint. Existence is possible to nothing which 
is hid .from their searching vision. Truth is not truth, but noisome error 
and rank falsehood, if it presumes to exist outside tlie pale of European 
cognisance. The rest of mankind are the dwellers in the tliick wood, says 
Mr. Hastie, who see not before them, and to lend sight to whom, hosts of 
beneficent angels have to descend from Western skies, bearing mysterious 
fragments of Vedic verse on their radiant wings. 
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Yet Rollung IS n more common subject of merriment among the natives 
of India than tlic Europeans' ignorance of all that relates to India A 
thousand stories in illustration arc current m llic ba?aars, one of which will 
admirably £er\c my purpose here, and I hope your readers will tolerate it. 
A na\Ty ^\ho had strayed into the country, and felt fatigued and hungry, 
a'^ked for some food from a naliNc whom he met on the way. The native 
gaie him a cocoanul. The hungry sailor, who had ne^er seen a cocoanut 
before, bit the hu«k, chewed it, in spite of instructions to the contrary, and 
Ending It perfectly inedible, flung the fruit at llie bead of the unhappy donor 
in the shape of thanks The •sailor carried away with him an opinion of 
Indian fruits parallel to that of Mr, Ila'^lie and others, who merely bite at 
the hu«k of Sanskrit learning, hut do not know their way to the kernel 
watliin. 

Did the limits of this letter permit, I could advance a dozen reasons 
why, m the ca'^e of e%cry country and every people, the natives must, as a 
necessary consequence of their being natives, understand their own language 
and their own htcTalurc better than any foreign student. Mr Hastic would 
probably have no hesitation m admitting this, if llic question were one 
between one European people and another. His refusal to do so, when 
the question is between Europeans and Hindus, is grounded upon the reason 
be has dinmclly asserted, the mlcllectual superiority of Europe, the divine 
right of Mr. Haslic and Ins co religionists to intellectual prerogatives which 
may not be quc'^tioncd. I cheerfully admit the intellectual superiority of 
Europe. I deny, however, that the conclusion follows from the premises 
I deny that mtcllcctm! superiority can enable any one to dispense witli the 
essential conditions under which alone knowledge can be acquired, that it 
can enable the blind to see or the deaf to hear. Intellectual superiority may 
make a desperate bile at tlie busk, it cannot arrive at the kernel without the 
necessary native guidance. 

In the ca'^e of religious doctrines, again, there is an additional reason 
why the native alone can be a competent teacher; it is, that he is a believer 
in them Religious doctrines are, in the absence of that faith m tliem which 
gives them their highest value, mere dead formulse, the lifeless carcase which 
may yet yield a lesson to the anatomist, but which is useless to the student 
of human nature. 

Let us lay aside all general reasoning, and come to a circumstance 
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peculiar to India, which alone is of sufficient weight to decide the case in my 
favour. I refer to the existence, unheeded by, or unknown to, the European, 
of a vast mass of traditionary and unwritten knowledge in India, used to 
supplement, illustrate, or explain the written . literature. It is generally 
understood now that even before the art of writing was known in India, there 
was already a bulky literature which had to be handed down from teacher 
to pupil by word of mouth. Long before the introduction of writing, therer 
fore, oral instruction had been systematised into an art such that writing 
could never entirely drive it out of the field. It could not do so because 
writing, though an undoubted convenience, was not by any means an easy 
art in the early stages of its existence ; it was indeed never so in India even 
when it attained to its final perfection in the Deva Nagri character. Copy- 
ing manuscripts was a work of time, and it may easily be conceived that only 
the substance of the doctrines to be taught was reduced to writing, the explana- 
tory and illustrative portions being reserved for the easier method of oral 
communication. After this once grew into a system, it continued ever 
afterwards to be retained as the most convenient form of instruction, for 
the circumstances out of which it arose never changed. Knowledge in India 
thus came to be in part recorded in a written literature, and in part handed 
down as unwritten and traditional. All who have studied under the older 
generation of Bhuttacharyas of the tols, know, as I have the good fortune 
to know, that of the wealth of learning which flowed from their lips, much 
had no record except in the memory of the professors. This was specially 
the case with artistic and scientific knowledge, where another motive — ^pro- 
fessional jealousy — came into play. Each discoverer, anxious to confine 
to himself and his own circle the discovery at which he had arrived, never 
trusted it to writing, and satisfied himself with communicating it to his 
pupils in confidence. To this jealousy we owe that India has now utterly 
lost so many of her ancient arts, and so much of her ancient sciences. Medical 
science is a conspicuous instance; and the native physician, trained in 
European schools, still fails to wrest from the jealousy of the kabiraj trea- 
sures of knowledge which both regard as invaluable. Now all this unwritten 
and traditional knowledge, which is flesh and blood to the dry bones of the 
written literature, is wholly unavailable to the European scholar. The dry 
hones rattle in his hand and as he knows how to rattle them well, they make 
a thundering noise in the ears of the cmlised world. But the breathing 
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form of the old learning and the old civilisation is visible to native eyes 
only. 

I have no hesitation in admitting the decided superiority of the 
European enquirer in the fields of Vedic literature. To tlie Indian student 
the Vedas are dead; he pays to them the same veneration which he pays to 
his dead ancestors, but he does not think that he has with them any further 
concern. They do not represent the living religion of India, and the only 
interest that can be felt in them by any human being is merely the historical 
interest. That is all in all to the accomplished European scholar, hut of 
little moment to the native student, who has never displayed any gifts for 
history. This accounts not only for the superior Vedic learning of the 
European, but also for the far superior value of his contributions to Indian 
and Aryan history. In all other departments of learning there can be no 
comparison between the profound but unostentatious learning of the Pundit 
of the toh with the shallow but showy acquisitions of the European pro- 
fessors, The rich and varied field of Indian philosophy the latter has trod 
but with a slight step. Into the subtle and profound Nyaya philosophy of 
the Bengal school, into that which formed the field on which Raghunatha, 
Gadadhara, Jagadisa won their great and lasting triumphs of intellect, the 
pride and glory of the Bengali race, he has not yet obtained a glimpse, or 
has obtained only the faintest glimpse. Of the great Vaishnava philosophy 
first formulated in that hook of books — the Bhagavata Purana, and developed 
by a succession of brilliant thinkers, from Ramanuja to Jiva Goswami he 
has no adequate conception. Notliing has so largely influenced the fate of 
5£iw oF the peophs &s the Tknfras, aed eF Tsntrs hteretare the 

European knows next, to nothing. The secular poetry of ancient India he 
bas studied, translated, and commented upon, but has failed to comprehend. 
A single hour of study of the Sakuntala by a Bengali writer. Baboo Chandra- 
nath Bose, is worth all that Europe has had to say on Kalidasa, not excepting 
even Goethe’s well-known eulogy, Hindu law, the Smriti, is still the almost 
exclusive study of the Hindus themselves. . The legends of the Hindu faith, 
which are to the European inexpressibly silly, he has hitherto honoured only 
with his laughter; to the loving study of the author of Pushpanjali (also a 
Bengali writer. Baboo Bhudeb Mukerjee) they have yielded results not 
surpassed in loftiness and splendour by anything in European literature. 
And I might go on with this enumeration for columns together, but this ought 
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to be enough. I have freely admitted European superiority where it is to 
he found. But their success in their special studies do not entitle tlie 
European Sanskritists to act as competent guides in departments of learning 
■which they have not made their own. 

I have been somewhat taken by surprise to find in Mr. Hastie’s letter 
of the 16th instant, that he expects to find in tliis letter of mine such “ ex- 
planation and defence ” of Hinduism as I may be able to offer. He forgets 
that the issues between us exclude the larger question of the merits of 
Hinduism, and that in my very first letter I told him tliat no controversy was 
possible with him at present, because he did not possess the necessary quali- 
fications. 

Hinduism does not consider itself placed on its defence. In tlie langu- 
age of la-^vyers, there is not yet a properly framed charge against it. And 
at the har of Christianity, which itself has to maintain a hard struggle for 
existence in its own home, Hinduism also pleads want of jurisdiction. But 
I admit Mr. Hastie’s right to demand an exposition of their views from those 
who do not accept his own. And an exposition of rational Hinduism from 
a native and believer will no doubt have otlier uses tlian Mr. Hastie’s en- 
lightenment. I would leave tliis arduous task to more competent hands 
than mine. Even if I made tlie attempt, I could not accomplish it within 
llic compass of a single letter, already long enough, and I don’t tliink, Mr. 
Editor, either that you can afford space, or that I can find time for any more. 
It is, however, possible to close this letter with a few observations on Hindu- 
ism from the Hindu’s point of "view, for the benefit of those who may he 
inclined to study it for tliemselves before resolving upon its final extinction. 
They will at least help to illustrate, what I have advanced on tlie main issues 
in this controversy. As with tliese observations I positively close my share 
in it, I hope you will exeuse the othenvise unjustifiable length to which this 
letter must necessarily attain. 

Hinduism, like every other fully-developed religious system, consists 
of, first, a doctrinal basis or the creed; secondly, a worship or rites; and 
lastly, of a code of morals more or less dependent upon the doctrinal basis. 
Tliis is the 'whole field of study; but let it be well surv'eyed. The doctrinal 
basis will be found to consist in (1) dogmas formulated, explained, and 
illustrated in a mass of philosophical literature; atid (2) legends, "which form 
the legitimate subject of the Puranas, though these encyclopaedic productions 
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contain many tilings other than the legends. The value of tlie legends is 
inferior to that of the philosophy, in the depths of which are laid, broad and 
solid, the foundations of modern Hinduism. The whole of Hindu religious 
philosopliy is probably pospVedic, and series to mark the era of separation 
between the ancient and the modern religions of India, Each modem Hindu 
sect has now its oivn system of philosophy, hut the more general conclusions 
of philosopliy arc common to all; and among all the dogmas, tiiere is one in 
particular which has had more influence in shaping tlie destinies of India 
than any oilier. Kapila had the glorj' of first announcing it to the world, 
and the philosophy of Europe and Asia lias not up to this day alighted upon 
a discovery grander or more fundamental than the profound distinction first 
made by him between mailer and soul — between puruslia and prakriti. In 
the hands of the eclectics, who arc tlie real fathers of modern Hinduism, 
this great conception has taken its place as the backbone of their fabric. It 
runs through the whole world of Hindu thought, siiaping the legends, pres- 
cribing liie riles, and running through even tlic secular literature. 5c long 
as the student of Hinduism keeps this great idea before him, he will find 
Hinduism a living organism which has grown, and not a collection of dead 
formulae lumped together by finest craft, 

Prahili, properly translated, is Nature. Modem science has shown 
what the Hindus always knew that liic plienomcna of nature are simply 
the manifestations of force. They worship, therefore. Nature as force. 
Sakti, literally and ordinarily means force or energy. As destructive energy, 
force is Kali, hideous and terrible, because destruction is hideous and terrible. 
As constructive energy, force is the bright and resplendent Durga. The 
universal soul is also worshipped, but in three distinct aspects, corresponding 
to the three qualities ascribed to it by Hindu piiilosophy. These are known 
in English translations as Goodness, Passion, and Darkness. I translate 
them as love, power, and justice. ' Love creates, power preserves, justice 
dooms. This is the Hindu [idea] of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. I cannot 
stop to discuss the relation of these gods to their Vedic predecessors of the 
same names. Tlie new religion grew out of the old, tlie time-honoured names 
Were retained, -but were grouped under mew ideas. The citadel had been 
stormed and battered down by the Buddhists and the philosophers them- 
selves; and had to he reconstructed out of the old materials, but on new and 
more solid foundations. Pantheism and polytheism, philosophy and mystic- 
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ism, all lent a hand; and out of this bold eclecticism rose the beautiful reli- 
gion which I do not believe to be of Divine origin, but which I accept as the 
perfection of human wisdom. 

The great Duality — ^Nature and Soul — presides over all. Let us now 
see how the same great conception shapes the Legends. It will be enough 
to lake for this purpose the legends of ICrishna, because they are the most 
important, but I have time only for the briefest explanation. Krislma is 
Soul, Radha is Nature. The Sankhya philosophy — the school to which the 
great conception of Nature and Soul originally belongs but which in spite 
of its wealtli of thought, is a gloomy pessimism — ^liad laid down that supreme 
human bliss consisted in the dissociation of Soul from Nature. It had pro- 
nounced their connexion illegitimate; and llie legend of Radha and Krishna 
retains the illegitimate connexion. Nevertheless, the Hindu worships this 
illicit union. He worships it because, with a truer insight than is given to 
the morose philosopher, he has perceived that in diis union of the Soul with 
Nature lies the source of all beauty, all truth, and all love. And this magni- 
ficent legend, the basis of the Hindu religion, of love for all that exists, is 
treated by its European critics as the grossest and most revolting story of 
crime ever invented by the brain of man. So much for the intellectual 
superiority of Europe. 

I will next add an illustration to show how the same great conception 
runs through even the secular literature of ancient India. The Kumara 
Sambhava, the noblest philosophical poem to be found in any language, but, 
I regret to say, also one of the least understood both in India and Europe, 
celebrates the marriage of Nature -with Soul, typified in Uma and Siva. In 
tlie hands of the great poet, the union is a legitimate one — a holy marriage. 
The poet could soar above both philosopher and Puranist. I regret I have 
not space to explain or to do justice to Kalidasa’s magnificent conception; 
the yearning of the physical and human for tlie moral and the divine, and 
the accomplishment of their union after purification tlirough the sacrifice 
of earthly desires and the discipline of the heart. In lliat sacrifice, and in 
that discipline is to be found the poet’s refutation of the philosopher. The 
sacrifice, the destruction of Kama, is narrated in a well-known passage, which 
still remains the loftiest in all Indian literature, and is unrivalled by any I 
have come across in the poetry of any other nations. 

I now pass on to the worship. Much of the Hindu ritual is mere mum- 
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mer), odmUtcd lo be so b> e\en t!ic priests, and rejected \Mth deserved con 
tempt by educated Hindus Mr llaslic find'» out, I liope, that the Hindu 
Idolatr), i>bich is generally treated liy the Christian missionary as covering 
the IS hole field of Hindui^un, is rcall) n small fraction of it and comes under 
consideration as a subordinate part of this second division of our subject 
Mr Haslie ^^lll probably be startled lo bear ibat idolatry, tbougb a part of 
Hinduism, is not an cs«ential part e\en of the popular worship Idol wor 
ship IS permitted, is cilii belauded in the Hindu scriptures, but it is not 
enjoined as compulsory llie daily worship of the Hindu — his Sandhya, — 
his Ahnika, is not idolatrous The orthodox Brahman is bound to worship 
Vi«hnu and Si\a every day, but he is not bound to worship their images 
He may wor«hip their images if he choose, hut if he docs not «o choose, the 
worship of the Invisible is accepted as siifiicicnt Tlie majority of 
Brahmans, I believe, do not in the daily rites go beyond this worship of the 
Invisible and the Unrcprc‘=eniLd A nun may never have entered a temple 
and may yet he an orthodox Hindu 

And I muct ask the student of Hinduism when he comes to study Hindu 
Idolatry, to forget the nonsense about dolls given to cliildrcn I decline to 
subscribe lo what is simply childish, even though the authority produced la 
titled authority VMlh a veneiable look The true explanation consists in the 
ever true relations of the subjective Ideal lo its objective Reality Man is 
by instinct a poet and an artist The passionate yearnings of the heart for 
the Ideal in beauty, in power, and in purity, must find an expression in the 
world of the Real Hence proceed all poetry and all art Exactly in the 
same way the ideal of ihe Divmc \\\ man receives a form from him, and die 
form an image The existence of Idols is as justifiable as tliat of the tragedy 
of Hamlet or of that of Prometheus The religious worship of idols is as 
justifiable as the intellectual vs ordiip of Hamlet or Prometheus The homage 
we owe to the ideal of the human realised m art is admiration Tlie homage 
we owe to the ideal of the Divine realised in idolatry is worship 

Nor mun the student fall into the error of thinking that the image is 
ever taken lo be the God The God is always believed, by every worshipper, 
to exist apart from the image The image is simply the visible and accessible 
medium through which I choose to send my homage to the throne of the 
Invisible and the Inaccessible Images of gods have in themselves no sane 
hly They are daily sold m the bazaars as toys The very images wor 
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shipped are made by impure workmen, sold in the bazaars, and are treated 
on exactly the same footing as other shopkeeper’s wares. They do not 
acquire any sanctity till the prana pratistha, i.e., till I consent to worship it. 
The image is holy, not because llie worshipper believes it to be his god — he 
believes in no such thing — but because be has made a compact with his own 
heart for the sake of culture and discipline to treat it as God’s image. Like 
other contracts, this one with the worshipper’s own heart, he may tenninate 
at his pleasure. When he terminates it, he ceases to worship the image and 
throws it away, as we have just thrown away by tliousands the images of 
Durga. He could not do this if for a moment he believed it to be his God. 

Our idols are hideous, say they. True, we wait for our sculptors. It 
is a question of art only. The Hindu pantlieon has never been adequately 
represented in stone or. clay, because India has produced no sculptors. The 
few good images we had have been mutilated or destroyed by the hand of 
Mussalman vandals. The images we worship in Bengal are, as works of 
art, a disgrace to tlie nation. Wealthy Hindus should get their Krishnas 
and Radhas made in Europe. 

We come last of all to the ethics of the Hindu Religion. Like all other 
complete codes of morality, the Hindu ethical system seeks to regulate the 
conduct of individuals as well as tlie conduct of society. It is a system of 
ethics as well as a polity. The code of personal morality is as beautiful, 
if not more so, as any other in the- world, not excepting the Christian; a 
degree of excellence which tlie Christian accounts for by supposing, like 
Mr. Hastie, that it must have been derived from Christian sources, veiy 
much after the logic of a little fellow I know, who insists that every man 
who drives in a carriage is his grandsire, on the ground that his grandsire 
drives in a carriage. The social polity is even more wonderful. It is the 
only system which has ever succeeded in substituting the government of 
Moral power in the place of that of Physical power. It is the only system 
which has abolished war and the military power. 

If the profoundest European thinker of the nineteenth century had any 
acquaintance with India, he might have known that his dream of a Positive 
Polity and an intellectual hierarchy had, thousands of years ago, been tliouglit 
out and realised with a success transcending all his anticipations. 

Here, too, however, the student must distinguish between the essentials 
of Hinduism and its non-essential adjuncts. Much of the ethical portion is 
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pure etliics, and not religion. Tlic social polity is also non-e&oential. Caste, 
therefore, ivhicli is the most prominent feature of that polity, is non-essential. 
There have been and there still are many Hindu sects ^vllo discard caste 
distinctions. The Cliaitanyaite Vai‘:hna\as furnish an instance in point. 

Mr. Hastie may turn round upon me here and say, “ You strip Hinduism 
of its rites, its idolatry, its ca'^te; \\lial do you then leave it ? — I leave the 
kernel without the husk, 

I ha^e done. I hope Mr. Hastie now understands how I dispose of 
his challenge. The modern Ram Chandra turns away from the Western 
Janaka’s bow’ w ithoul touching it even w ith the tip of bis little finger. For, 
alas ! the new Janaka has no Janaki to offer as the prize. Truth, the Janaki 
he seeks to win, must be wooed in another fashion. Methods of disputation 
which find fn\our only among pugnacious schoobboyg gathered at a wedding 
feast are as unworthy of Mr. Hastie ns they arc of me. But if a confession 
from me of inferiority to Western scholars in Vcdic learning will bring any 
comfort to Mr. Hastie, he will sec lliat I have already made such confession 
on behalf of my countrymen, and I even more readily make it on my owm 
behalf. 1 make no pretension to scholarship of any kind. 

I have to thank Mr. Hastie for his very kind offer to procure for my 
lucubrations the recognition of the great Sanskrilists of Europe. I assure 
Mr. Hastie that he has again mistaken his man. Happy that such recognition 
is already the fortunate lot of certain distinguished countrymen of mine, 
whom I somewhat reluctantly spare llie Iium illation of being mentioned by 
name in this connection. I hasten to assure Mr. Hastie that I am not ambi- 
tious of honours which I do not deserve and may not pride. As my card 
is already at Mr. Hastie’s disposal, I may presume to tell him that the appro- 
bation of a whole people has consoled me during a quarter of a century, and 
may console me still, for the absence of laurels which more fitly grace the 
heads that wear them now. If Mr. Hastie knows anything of Hinduism, 
he knows that the Hindu places the wreath round the full, not round the 
empty, vessel. I am sorry to have to say this, but Mr. Hastie’s pointless jest 
carries an insinuation which can be met only in this way. 

In conclusion, I have to thank you for allowing me the very unreason- 
able extent of space which I have taken up; I have also to express my deep 
commiseration for Mr. Hastie’s bitter disappointment in finding that Ram 
Chandra was not the very great man from whose encounter he had expected 
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to add fresh liislrc lo liis nisly arms. There is, liowcver, nothing like liopc. 
Let liim cheer up. A louder and shriller hlnsl at the caslle-galc of Hinduism 
may ycl procure him the honour of an encounter with even — ay, even with 
the windmills. 

Ram Chandra. 


IV 

[The Statesman, November 22, 1882.] 

THE RECENT CONTROVERSY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — I have no wish to reopen the controversy I have closed, but allow 
me to remove a misconception — a most painful one, as your readers will see. 

Dr. K. M. Banerjec writes : — “ Ram Chandra tells us that nothing has 
so largely influenced the fate of some of the Indian peoples as the 
Tantras, and of the Tontra literature the European knows next to nothing. 
If tills has any meaning, it must be lliat the T antra with its iimvritlen tradi- 
tions, is tlie general basis of Hinduism.” 

That certainly is not the meaning, and I have not understood hoiv such 
an interpretation has been arrived at. There may he opinions which in- 
fluence tlie destinies of nations, witliout being Uie base of national religion. 
The paganism of Greece has largely moulded, in some of its aspects at least, 
tlie civilisation of modern Europe; but the paganism of ancient Greece is 
not tlie general basis of Christianity. Islamism has very’ greatly influenced 
the destinies of India, without being the general basis of Hinduism. Chris- 
tianity at this day largely influences tlie destinies of India, yet Christianity 
is not die general basis of Hinduism. 

What the influence of Tanlrikism has been on ' the people of Bengal, 
of Assam, and of Orissa, I do not propose to discuss here. I do not say 
that die influence has been beneficial. I can assure Dr. Banerjee that he 
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cannot be more emphatic in Uie condemnation of TantriUsm than 1 am, and 
that I have in no respect departed from the view 1 put forth and illustrated 
in Kapala Kiindala in regard to the morality of that form of Hinduism. True 
Hinduism and Tantrikism are as much opposed to each other as light and 
darkness, and I say witli as much sincerity as he does, that let it never he 
assumed that Tantrikism is the general religion of the Hindus; no one, I 
believe, has ever thought of making such an assumption. 

Let Tantrikism perish — but let it not perish unstudied. The study of 
the darkest errors of humanity yields lessons as valuable as that of Truth 
itself. And what is historj', if it is not the history of human errors ? 

When Mr. Hastie talked of the “ Tantrika Bible,” and such other non- 
sense, I did not consider it necessary to make a reply : he had shown himself 
not to be entitled to any. It is different when Dr. Banerjee misconceives 
my meaning. I respect him too highly to remain silent. 

As it can no longer be necessary to write under an assumed name, I 
subscribe ray own. 


BanKIM CnUNDER ClIATTERJEE. 


November 18, 1882. 
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I. 

[The Statesman, September 23, 1882,] 

THE SUPPOSED NECESSITY OF IDOLATRY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — I shall not do the educated gentlemen, who publicly took part in this great 
shradh, the wrong of even entertaining the^ supposition that they are themselves really 
Idolaters. If they were, I ivould have nothing to say to them in particular, as dis- 
tinguished from their other countrymen, but '^v^ould pursue my work in silencd, mth 
only the practical protest of the daily patience and hope of a higher faith. But it is 
just because I know that they are not inwardly sincere or true to themselves in any 
of their forms of idolatrous worship, and because I believe that this practical insin- 
cerity or unreality of theirs is sucking the life-blood out of the very hope of their 
community, that I venture to touch however slightly, upon this delicate subject. And 
because I further know them to be thoroughly open, on the intellectual side at least, to 
a full conviction of their practical duty in any matter whatever, I confidently antici- 
pate that they ivill bear "with me in anything I may now say from my own point of 
view, since it Avill be said wth all earnestness and out of the deepest sympathy mth 
their common desire for what is good. 

I do not pretend to be an authority on the Hindu idolatry. I am, however, aware 
of the ingenious and clever and even scornful argumentation that would at once be 
unfolded, in noisy passages of ancie’nt rhetoric, by those 4,000 Pundits, if they were 
only told of my antagonism. But I am also as sure as I could be of anything, that 
mere verbal ingenuity can never get over the patent and practical evils of the popular 
superstition, 'which no sophistry can defend, hoi\^ever charity may merely bewail them 
for a time. I shall not attempt even to mention all the various arguments that are 
advanced by educated men in defence of their participating in idolatrous ceremonies; 
but, with your permission, I shall briefly glance at the one under which they all 
ultimately take shelter, and which practically covers all the rest. 

It is alleged by the most plausible apologists of Hinduism that, although educated 
men can dispense with the idol and yet be religious, the common uneducated people 
cannot; and hence it would neither be safe no-r wise to withdraw from them this 
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support of llirjr lol^er spiritual hfr Tluis <Io ihcJr advocates of idolatry find n 
prudrntnl and even n pi\cl»olo{,ical ju^tificilion for their religious cxp«licnc> Or, 
as It Mas once finlkinglj put by ^ir lladha Knnta by far the greatest representa 
Inc of the bolha lliMar fnmtl> — ‘As )ou 1 uropcans guc tlolh to year children, 
(0 do we Hindoos guc tlic^ ulnlt to oi/r iluldrcn, to our uneducated women and 
common people, v»fio cannot do without ihwn, but *' — adding with nil expressive 
♦mile — ■“ we do not icall) wordup tlmn ourselves ” lliis conscious )icldiiig of such 
leaders to idolatry is, then, at the l>csi, but n kmdl) occommocfafion to the popular 
prejudice and ignorance, and is rvm ulumnirl) grounded upon the supposed need 
tity of their inlelliHtual limitations 

Now, without dniving that there ii n great printlplc of choruablt accommodation 
to the eiigrnriM of the rcligiom life in nil cirrtini'lances, and walhoul discussing 
in the mcjnlmic, ihc range of its ptoiter objett*, 1 do most tniphatically assert that 
this IS nol n Irgilminte nj>[>licntiiiii of it To eser) rarnr»l mind it must be evident 
to Login with, llial in the religious upherc cveiy form of accommodation must ho 
essentisU) pure ntul ultimalcl) defensible A doll is in ever) rc«pcct a proper 
object for a cliild, fo long as hr or she speaks ns n rhdd, understands as a child 
and dunks as a child, hut this ranimt Ik: said of the ohjrels of the Hindu idolatry 
No delicate mmd ran look into a Shivn trmjde without a shudder Tlie horrid and 
blood) Kail, with her protruding tongue, Iicr necklace oI skulls, and her girdle of 
giant hands, is fitted onl) to cxciU« Ic ror end despair 'flic elephant headed, huge 
paunched Cana pat i may excite the ridicule even of children, hut can never draw 
forth their love And to lake the sjiecial rxanipte in point ol the Krishna cult, what 
w It at the lirst, with oil Its mrrr) music and mincing movements, hut the apolhcosis 
of sensual desire and the idolair) of mcrclj finite life ’ Tlic preliminary and 
indwpensalile condition of rhildtikc suiijihcity and moral jmreness docs not therefore 
appl) to the popular Hinduism, hut the reverse Wr never, in the highest light of 
n;a«on, need Iwcome a«hamcil of our dolls or pla) things, Imt inaj even treasure 
them up to our latest hours ns relies of our most innocent nlTcctions and of our 
purest JO)-? The idol on the ermtrar), can only become to the msturcr thought of 
Us votaries, the s)iuhol of the most iinhaHowLd associations and of the earliest defile 
ment of the soul 

But the fimdaiiientnl ]>osiiion of the defender of idoHtr) is, that it is an 
intellectual neceisUy for the practical devotion of less cultivated minds Tlie c'seii 
tial nature of Dot) is held to be so abstract and fran«rendent, that the ordinary 
worshipper cannot apprehend it itilellecluall), and hence he must have put befo e 
lum tome visible repn*«en!alion of the Divine This is the sheet anchor of the 
Hindu apologist to which he hinds the whole »)stcm, hut it will not stand the 
slighten trial or strain If tins were true of the Hindu mind, nothing more degrad 
•ng or humiliating could be said of it h> its groaleai despisers, for it would thus he 
shewn to be by inherent nature and not merely h> accidental degeneracy, much lower 
tlian that of the lowest races and tribes If the Christian Missions have done nothing 
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else, they have at least established the universal spirituality of liuman nature, by the 
practical demonstration of raising even the most debased savages in a single genera- 
tion from the grossest idolatry up to the purest worslnp of God as “ a Spirit, in 
spirit and in truth.” And to lake examples nearer at hand and on a somewhat higher 
stage of intellectual life, sliall it be said that the high-born idealistic Bengali is of a 
lower order of intelligence than the Karen and the Kol, the Sanlhal and tlie Lepcha ? 
We know how elherial and incorporeal iv'erc the original abstractions of the Brah- 
manic doctrine, and the Hindus may even appropriate the boast of the Greeks and of 
the Germans, that they arc a people of born philosophers. The history of Hinduism 
itself is the most evident refutation of its own aberrations and corruptions. Even 
in die present day, there is probably not a votary of the traditional idolatry but 
dimly feels the falsity of this defence of his practice, in the frequent sense of a 
permanent and independent Something higher than his idol. And if objection be 
taken to Christian examples, although they arc the most relevant of all, the fifty 
millions of Mohammedans in India, who have so largely preserved the intellectual 
austerity of their great founder, most overwhelmingly show that no idol is required 
even here for the most devout and concentrated worship of the Divine Personality. 
Let it not then be said that the H\ndu is by inner nature so coarse and low, that he 
cannot think of God without the aid of an image manufactured by his own hands ! 

If these historical examples, including, as tliey do, llie whole past history of 
Christendom, are thought insufficient to overthrow tlie philosophical theory of idola- 
try, I am prepared to follow the Apologist into any labyrinthine deptlis of psycholo- 
gical analysis, and to show its fundamental groundlessness in view of the constitution 
and activities of the human mind. It cannot be denied that a supersensuous Reason is 
the most essential characteristic of human intelligence, for all philosophy, Asiatic 
or European, begins with it as its central principle and problem. And yet, what is 
idolatry but a practical treason against this royal crown of our manhood, and the 
setting up of the sensuous Imagination, even within the Holy of holies, in its stead ? 
As all our spiritual dignity consists of thought or arises out of thought, the most 
melancholy suicide of all is that which extinguishes the light and life of the divine 
Reason within, and leaves the mere animated organism the sport of chemical change 
and decay. It would be out of place to enter liere upon the subtle discussions that 
are still being carried on in the schools of pliilosophy, as to the range and limit of 
this inner spiritual faculty : it is enough to take our stand upon the fact that its 
existence is more or less admitted by all, and is asserted with no grefater^ emphasis 
than in the Hindu systems. If, then, a^y vision of God, as the Being who transcends 
all sense, be possible in any degree to man, it must be attained through the inner 
and not through the outer eye; and according to a natural law, the more faitlifully 
“ the vision and tlie faculty divine ” is exercised, the clearer ivill the views of its 
object become, and the more unworthy must all outward representations of tlie 
Infinite and the Eternal begin to appear. And let it not be said that this is only 
possible to philosophers, or to the gifted sons of poetic thought. Even the youngest 
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and ftojlest child has it jn germ Tliere »s no principle more certain m mental 
science than this, that all tlio faculties belong to all men, however different may be 
their degree of exercise or power Even euch a plain, commonplace thinker aa 
Dr Reid could see m tlie lowest savage all the seeds of the philosopher, the orator, 
the moralist, and the saint, and a thousand higher names might be cited from all the 
annals of philosophy in support of the same great truth However we may ultimately 
settle the very difficult question os to the essential limits of religious thought, it is 
evident to all that Thought, and not sense, must eventually be recognised as tlio 
inie organ of religion And without enter mg on the perplexing problems of the 
relation of the finite to the Infinite, and of the temporal to the Eternal in the highest 
processes of thought, It is equally certain dial the Infinite and the Eternal, howev er 
they are to be apprehended, cannot possibly be represented in finite form by even 
the most perfect efforts of human art If all the vastness and wonder of llie finite 
unuerse cannot satisfy the human yearning after o spiritual conception of God, how 
fhall a paltry image made by an unspirUual workman ever shew forth more clearly 
or fully His Eternal Power and Godhead ^ And if the images of the idolater are 
Bnncce5jaiy according to the essential constitution of the soul, and in presence of the 
divine panorama of the umverao, why should e\en the simplest of our kind be 
further deluded for an hour into beliefving oUierwnse, when we can by a single kindly 
word awaken them out of Uieir foolish dream ’ 

But I go even further than tins, and confidently affirm that all true psychology 
shows the utter irrationality and the impotence of any form of idolatry, for all the 
proper purposes of the religious life Tf ever man could construct a material image 
of God It would only be possible if He shoi/ed the pattern of Himself on the highest 
mount of inspiration But the Hindoo idolraaker has had no such vision and does 
not even claim to have had it Hence he can only draw the forms of his imagery 
out of himself, and his images can only at the best represent his own subjective moods 
of feeling or a^iraimn, and nci ihe known^ IxjmscendrnL divine reality The idol 
13 but an external reflection of the spiritual life of the idolater As Xenophanes, a 
great Greek thinker, said, the idolater makes his god in his own image He gives his 
feeling visible objectivity in it and it is but himself he sees in his idol and worships 
as his god Strangest illusion of all — the image worshipper cowering in terror or 
flinging himself m a wild extasy of excitement before this dead obverted image of 
hunself 1 What is Krishna, after all but an imaginary embodiment of the sensuous 
feeling of the East, by an exaggeration of a mythological fancy to the supposed 
dimensions of the Divine ^ 

But by a law of reason, the illusion cannot last, and terrible is the hour of 
awaking from this world of shadows The first touch of the rising sun of knowledge 
dispels the nightmare of the dreamer*, and forthwith the illusion vanishes, never to be 
Kcalled And these learned men who stood in apparent reverence before the image 
of Gopinaihjce at the great shradh, knew it well and must have felt with inward 
bitterness that the faith of their youth had fled, and that they were standing there 
1$ 
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before the last sham of the nineteenth century in Bengal. Their fate is a hard one; 
and will grow harder henceforth every day, if they do not yet put away their idols 
and feel after the living God. Mere intellectual enlightenment, wedded to idolatry, 
has here, as everywhere else, begotten, its natural progeny of Agnosticism and Atheism 
and utter Scepticism. The new insight that has seen into the mere materialism and 
deadness of the old idol, has led by a natural reaction to a universal despair of the 
Divine. And so the idols remain as the playthings of the idlesse of later years, or 
at most as the lifeless symbols or names of an unknown God; and the devout worship 
of them hy' the unsophisticated crowd, is but occasionally patronised at a splendid 
ceremonial, with a condescending smile. 

Methinks, if the great Apostle of the Gentiles, in his burning love of fallen 
humanity and his unwearied proclamation of divinest truth, had appeared in the 
palatial Rajbaree compound on Sunday morning last, his irresistible earnestness 
would have stilled the stir and tumult of the idolatrous crowd for an hour, and he 
would have poured forth again the oration which he delivered among kindred sur- 
roundings of Stoics and Epicureans and mere curious idlers in the metropolis of 
Greek wisdom and art, and said : 

Ye Men of Calcutta, “ I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. For 
as I passed hy, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar tvith this inscription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I unto you. 
God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, drvelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands as though He needed anything, seeing He giveth to all life, and breath, and 
all things; And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all tlie 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation, that they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him 
and find Him, though He be not far from any one of us. For in Him we live and 
move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have said ‘ For we are 
also his offspring.’ Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
iMnk that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone) graven by art and mans 
device.’^ 

If the learned men who on Sunday last yielded a homage unworthy of themselves 
to the degrading idolatry of their forefathers, will not listen to any poor words of 
mine, I ferv'ently beseech them at least to meditate with open heart and soul, as they 
well can, upon these glorious utterances of the great Apostle of the Gentiles who 
bore the w^hole world of the idolatrous children of God so tenderly upon his heart. 
Every rvord of them might indeed have been spoken yesterday here in this Calcutta, 
and been mitten do^vn for the first time to-day; and yet though eighteen centuries 
old, the w’orld has not exhausted their length of human comprehensiveness, their 
breadth of affectionate charity, or their depth of philosophic msdora. May these 
most interesting searchers after truth around us, like the wisest of the children of 
men since that unparalleled oration was delivered to the Athenians on Mars Hill, 
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also 6nd iheiT Divine light and guidance out of nil the darkness and sorrows of time 
tliToagb this same Paul of the ancient Minor Asia, who was Divinely called to his 
office eien for their sakes loo, and ivhom the ages since have shewn to be the greatest 
of all the followers of Jesus Christ 

W, Hastie 

The General Assembly’s Institution 
September 22, 1882 


II 

\The Stfiiesmait, September 26, 1882 ] 

THE ALLEGED HAUMLESSNESS OF IDOLATRY 
To THE Editor 


Let It not be said that our European scholars do not understand Hinduism It 
is they who have seen all its mysteries first, in the clear modern daylight of contrasting 
light and shade, and who haic explained its every enigma to its puzzled and petrified 
priests 

And when above all, we take into account the character of these innumerable 
divinities and their assimilative influence upon their votaries, the proof against the 
alleged harmlessne^s of the Hindu idt^airy becomes too sadly overwhelming Hindu 
ism with all its apparent humanity is hut a disguised Nature worship like the Vedic 
ceremonialism from which it ultimately sprang, and it is in consequence pervaded 
all through hy the mere animal licentiousness of the natural man Notwithstanding 
all that has been written about the myrioiheislic idolatry of India, no pen has yet 
adequately depicted all the hideousness and grossness of the monstrous system It 
has been well described by one who knew it as “ Satan’s masterpiece of ingenuity 
for the entanglement of souls,” and as ** the most stupendous fortress and citadel of 
ancient error and idolatry now in the world Its foundations pierce downwards 
into the Stygian pool, its walls and battlements, crusted over with the hoar of untold 
centuries, start upwards into the! clouds It is defended by 330 millions of gods 
and goddesses— the personations of evil, of types and forms to he paralleled only 
by the spirits of Pandemonium Within are congregated a hundred and fifty imllions 
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of human captives, the willing victims of the most egregious ‘ falsities and lies ’ that 
have ever been hatched by the Prince of Darkness, — pantheisms and atheisms, rational- 
isms and legends, and all-devouring credulities, with fastings and ablutions, sense- 
less mummeries, loathsome impurities, and bloody barbarous sacrifices, in number 
and variety vastly surpassing, all that is to be found in the world besides.” No 
Western poet, in his wildest dream, ever imagined such a “ Den of error,” or planted 
such monsters by the gates of Hell. The moral pollutions of the system cannot be 
decently referred to on the page of a modern ne^vspaper. If we take the boasted 
literature of the so-called holy Shastras, in wdiich the system is mirrored, every pure 
mind must turn away from it in loathing and disgust. The immoralities of the 
Western' idolatry from Homer and Hesiod and Aristophanes and Lucian, to Ovid 
and Juvenal and Petronius Arbiter, are here a thousand times outdone. With much 
that was noble and healthy in its early stages, the Sanskrit literature, became infected 
by a moral leprosy which gradually spread like a corrupting disease through almost 
all its fibres and organs. The great Sanskrit scholars of Bengal know too well 
what I mean, and dare not say a w^ord in defence of- this later literature, nor even 
translate it into modem tongues. The hideous fancies of the Linga Purana and its 
associates," and the putrid mass of the Tantras are the most melancholy inheritance 
of Young India from the past. Only to think that this has been the principal 
pabulum of the spiritual life of the Hindus for about a thousand years, and the 
loudly boasted lore of their semi-deified priests ! Need ^ve seek elsew'here for the 
foul disease that has been preying upon the vitals of the national life, and reducing 
the people to what they are ? “ Shew me your gods,” cried an ancient Greek apolo- 

gist, “ and I will shew you your men.” Tire Hindu is just what his idol gods have 
made him. His own idolatry, and not foreign conquerors, has been the curse of his 
history. No people was ever degraded except by itself, and this is most literally so 
with die Hindu. As we trace the progress of the national idolatry from stage to 
stage, we see “ Religion blushing, veil her sacred fire, and unaivares Morality expire.” 
And along with them went public spirit and private virtue, until the ancient Bharala 
became the easy prey of every non-idolatrous adventurer in turn. And so the 
heroic ages passed away, ivith their simple faith, their brave leaders, their virtuous 
ladies, and their melodious bards; and this debasing idolatry produced, according, 
to the painful testimony of native writers themselves, a mass of shrinking cow'ards, 
of unscrupulous deceivers, of bestial idlers, of filthy songsters, of degraded ivomen, 
and of lustful men. God forbid that I should charge any of these things upon the 
cultivated gentlemen who took part in tlie great shradh; on the contrary, I sincerely 
believe they have all emancipated themselves from the blight of these influences, 
and in that is my hope. But I do charge publicly upon them the guilt of a thought- 
less external acquiescence in the form of the system, and under whatever euphemisin 
or metaphor or euhemerism, they may themselves take refuge, the untutored wor- 
shipper of Krishna and Durga has none, so that the chains of this accursed Belial 
are but rivetted by such examples more firmly upon his soul, whereas a word from 
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ihcm would al once break nil Ins tliackle^, and enable him to n^e into e\en ft higher 
spiritual light and liberty than their own 

So far then from the Hindu idol Hr) being harmless, it has c^e^ been, and m 
these progrcs9i\c da)s of light, U still is, the one cluef cause of all the demoralisation 
and degradation of India It has consecrated and encouraged c\cry conceiiahle form 
of licentiousness, falsehood, injustice, cruelt), robbery, murder It has taught the 
millions every possible iniquil) h) the example of their gods, hut has not even 
gnen them a name for the sense of moral obligation in their speech Its subhmesi 
spiritual states have been hut the reflex of ph)smlogical conditions in disease It 
has dissipated the htphest intellectual capacil) in the muttering of senseless incanta 
tions. Every Hindu home is still polluted with idols, and the opening senses meet 
their abominations at every turn The children drink in the hideous spirit of 
demons With their mother’s milk, and cannot learn to speak without the foulest words 
Rational men wear the sign of beastly gods unabashed upon their foreheads, and 
have lost the modesty of manhood The Hindu alone still disgraces the nohilily of 
the Aryan race by a Syrian worship of idol«, inflaming him with lust, under every 
green tree 

0 Bharat Varsha, tlic once fair daughter of the Morning, how hast thou fallen 
from thy throne of pride and become the mother of harlots and of the abominations 
of the earth * Well might the Lord God say of thee, ns He once did of ancient 
Israel, “Thou has defiled thyself m thind idols which thou hast made, therefore, 
have I made thee a reproach unto the heathen and a mocking to all countries” 


The General As'cmhly’s Institution, 
September 2-i, 1882 


W Hastie 


HI 

[TAc Statesman, September 29, 1882 ] 

THE ULTIMATE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMANISM 
To THE Editor 

Sir, — Many of the educated Hindus, when it is earnestly pul to them, are willing 
to admit the undeniable evils of the popular Idolatry. They even pity the benighted 
people, and sometimes chensh a faint hope that the potshala may yet raise them to 
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their own high level of approacli towards that ultimate emancipation from the flesh, 
which has been, for so many centuries, the weird dream of the Hindu devotee. The 
speculative gymnosophist will even repudiate the popular idolatry as a sensuous 
delusion; he claims an esoteric wisdom which raises himself far above it; and if 
its noisy turmoil breaks in upon his calm serenity of soul, he only withdraws the 
farther from its transitory stir, in order to sink the deeper in dreamy indolence into 
the unfathomable depths of Brahm. In the spiritual warfare against Hinduism, it is, 
therefore, not enough to storm the outworks of the popular idolatry; its defenders 
must be followed up into their last retreat, in the great metaphysical abstraction^ 
which they believe to be the impregnable inner citadel of the whole system. Here, 
indeed, we have to encounter an entirely opposite form of life and thought, as differ- 
ent from the vulgar sensuousness, as is the cold lifeless silence of the pole from 
the warm exuberant naturalism of the tropics. Hinduism is, indeed, the most com- 
prehensive, because the most contradictory, of systems. If “ variety is the life of 
nature,” we have it here; but where is the unity that is to reduce the variety to 
harmony ? These elect souls, so far removed in their metaphysical sublimity from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” seem indeed to belong, as they themselves 
claim, to a higher race; and like certain spirits described by Milton, can only feed 
apart on the sweeter eloquence of the soul : 

‘‘ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

Of good and evil much they argued then. 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame.” 

These are none other than the venerable surviving Rishis of Bharata-Varsha, — 
"‘Those grey spirits yearning in desire To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” And mth them are their more mun- 
dane pupils, the scholars of modem India, who have assiduously imbibed their 
ancient lore, and mingled with it the latest superficialities of Western thought. These 
mighty-minded “ Lords of those who know,” seated on the highest pinnacle of thought, 
condescend betimes, like the Olympians of old, to look over the crystal battle- 
ments” and do'wn upon the ongoings of vulgar life in the sweltering plains; but 
their hearts know neither passion, nor hope, nor care. When their dreamy eyes 
catch the spectacle of white-faced men from the far West, in earnest expostulation 
with the idolatrous crowd, — they but faintly smile. The cry of passionate appeal 
for aid in the struggle to save dying men, rises to their ears, but they only ya^vn, 
being afraid even to nod assent, like 01)mipian Jove, lest they might shake the 
spheres. In serene self-complacency they even scorn the missionary as well as the 
crowd ; and in a “ Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care,” dream the century’s 
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opportunity away Not for them the burden of daily toil, nor the slrcnuoua duly 
of change All w well, whispers the eeiitinel, in the vast of space, and the Divine 
only dwells in the ether of the inane * 

“In the hollow Lotus>land they hie and he reclined 
On the hills, like Gods together, careless of mankind 
For they he beside their nectar and the holts are hurled 
Far below them m the i alleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world 
Where they smile in secret, looking o\er wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 6ery sands. 
Clanging lights and flaming towns, sinking ships and praying hands. 

But they snute^ they find a music centred m a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient talc of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though Uic words ore strong. 

Chanted from an ill used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat and rice and oil. 

Till they perish and they suffer, — some, ’is whisper’d, down m hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysmn valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel ” 

Yea we all know it, “ Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil ” But 
alas t the sweet complacency and ease of this slumberous idealism can no longer 
avail All its pretentiousness and security are gone The crystal battlements have 
been scaled by the daring scholars of the West, and their keen eyes have searched 
through every nook and corner of the beatific abode And with hoAvever feeble 
steps and at however great an interval, I sliall venture to follow their bold and safe 
guidance up the giant heights, and even dare for a moment to look steadily into the 
placid faces of the “ twice bom ” Himalayans And once fairly upon this highest 
and last retreat of the speculative Rishi, iL will not be so difficult to shew, as it 
first Bight appears, that his metaphysical system cannot answer even one of the 
great questions of our modern world and that the whole of the Brahmanic theology 
neicr really solved a single problem of human life or thought 

Here, indeed, it would be out of place to range over these fundamental questions 
In detail,- — or to discuss them with the special teclinicalities of the schools, but it 
>nay be possible to touch them at least with the finger of a living interest, and remcm 
bermg m dealing with the wise, the adage verbum sat sapienfi— a mere indication 
of argument may suffice 

It 13 now an old truism to say, that the ultimate principle of the Brahmanic 
doctrine is Pantheism, but it is not so evident that it is a Pantheism which, instead 
of supporting immediately subverts the reality of the finite world Taking one 
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lofty bound out of the sphere of sense and all its perplexing entanglements, the 
Brahman tliinker ascends at once to the “ supersensuous reason,’^ from which serene 
altitude he resolves the finite world into Nothing, as a mere Maya or dreamlike- 
illusion of sense, and finds the one and sole reality of the universe in the infinite 
and eternal Thought which he calls ^BraJim. Brahmanism is thus the extremest form 
of negative Idealism that can be conceived; and we can only approach it by a persis- 
tent and uncompromising denial of all the reality we have ever experienced. In its 
negation of the world of sense, it goes far beyond Plato or Spinoza or Berkeley or 
Hume. Yet this is the one centraT principle of all the orthodox Hindu authorities, 
including the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Vedanta system of philosophy, and the 
great commentator Sankaracharya, the reviver of Brahmanism after the Buddhist 
ascendancy and the ablest expounder of its creed. This Brahm is the god of the 
emancipated Brahman, and to him more truly may be attributed what Scheleiermacher 
said so strikingly of Spinoza, that ‘‘intellectually intoxicated by the infinite god, 
he reduces the world to a mere allegory, and finds in it only a non-existent shadow- 
form of his own conscious vacancy; the Infinite is his beginning and end, the uni- 
versal his only and eternal love.” 

Perhaps the essence of the Brahmanical philosophy cannot be expressed more 
simply or more accurately than has been, done by Monier Williams, and as he is a 
favourable and an unquestionable authority on the subject, his summary will give 
more authority and definiteness to the view : — 

“ A Vedantist’s creed,” he says, “ has the merit of extreme simplicity, being 
comprised in the well-knoAvn formula of three Avords from the Chandogya. 
Upanishad (ekam evadvitiyam) ‘ one only essence Avithout a second ’ (i.e., 
Avithout any other) ; or in the folloAving, ‘ Brahma exists truly, the Avorld falsely, 
the soul is only Brahma, and no other or in the folloAving, ‘ All this universe, 
indeed, is Brahma; from him does it proceed; into him it is dissolved; in him it 
breathes. So let every one adore him calmly ’ . . . In the Vedanta there is 
really no material AV'^orld at all, as distinct from the universaLsoul. Hence, the 
doctrine of this school is called A-dvaita^ Non-dualism. The universe exists but 
merely as a form of the eternal Essence. . . From other portions of the aphor- 
isms, it appears the one universal Essence, called Brahma, is to the external Avorld 
Avhat yarn is to cloth, Avhat milk to curds, Avhat earth to a jar, Avhat gold to a 
bracelet. This Essence is both Creator and creation, actor and act. It is itself 
existence, knoAvledge and joy; but at the same time Avithout parts, unbounded 
by qualities, Avitliout action, Avithout motion, having no consciousness such as 
is denoted by ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou,^ apprehending h^o person or thing, nor appre- 
hended by any, having neither beginning nor end, immutable, the only real 
entity. If this he true, the pure Being must be almost identical Avith pure 
Nothing, so that the tAvo extremes of Buddhistic Nihilism and Vedanlic Pantheism, 
far as they profess to be apart, appear in the end to meet.” 
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Here, then, we ixnve tlie great esoteric mystery of Bralunanism at last open to 
view, and stripped of all its excrescent multiform shapes and modifications It u 
upon this thm shadow) abstraction ultimately that tho faith of the millions of India 
has rested for so man) centuries, it is thu which w supposed to furnish a rational 
justification of all her idolatry and to form the intellectual crown of the wisest of 
manltind The vulgar cannot, indeed, rise to the great Brahraanic thought, and 
it would have once been death for them even to have tried But it u the samo 
Brahm which they unconsciously perceive through the forms of sense, as he plays in 
the phantom forms of an infinite flitting godhead before their eyes, just as they sea 
the same light shining through all the grotesque pictures of their many sided coloured 
lanterns by night In their wondering, sensuous, noisy idoliam, then, they may 
wisely he let alone 

^ It 13 perhaps not to be wondered at, that the early Sanslcrii scholars of Europe 
should have been taken by surprise, and even been earned away by this over awing 
conception And even )et, not a few of them of praiseworthy philological industry 
and acuteness, but of superficial metaphysical gift and training insist on seeing in 
comparably more in it than there is, and spend their fluent rhetoric upon its ill 
limed and ill deserved praise The modern European mind, having risen again to 
the high altitudes of Plato and the invigorating atmosphere of Aristotle, and having 
«^en through all the tangled emanational confusions of Gnosticism, having com 
muned fully with Spinoza and Kant, and traversed all the heights and breadths and 
depths of Fichte, Shelling and Hegel, and being sobered and steadied by the realities 
of recent science might surely have now passed out of its first amaze, and recognised 
all the emptiness and futility and unreality of the Brahmanical idea 

(1) First of all, it is obvious to remark that this negative idealism give* no 
satisfactory explanation of the existent world and its stable order, and consequently 
gives no foundation for the practical activities of life, or the objective interest of 
modem science The mere evasion of ‘ a form of Brahm ” gives no intelligible 
meaning to external phenomena, or to their peculiarity of being, but only reduce* 
them to a contradictory and unreal and fruitless negation The marvellous umve’’8e 
around us, whatever it may be, is too uniform and real to be resolved into the mere 
phantastic self amusement of an impersonal entity, and the individuality of nature 
and of organic life eve y where protests against it at every turn. The modern mind 
With Us intense passion for present reality, which is its most striking characteristic 
cannot therefore tolerate such a theory for an hour, and the whole of modern science, 
physical and historical, is its increasing practical, irresistible refutation — Or, as 
Professor Williams puts it ** The Vedanta theory, if pushed to its ultimate conse 
quences must lead to the neglect of all activity, physical and intellectual, and of all 
*elf culture If everything be God, then He and you and I must be one Why 
should any efforts be made for the advancement of self or for the good of others ? ” 
In this lifeless faith then, and not merely in external climatic influences, do we 
find the ultimate explanation of the historical dreaminess and inaction of the Hindu 
16 
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(2) Again, this llicory evidently gives no moral meaning or purpose to human 
life. Its moral indillcrcncc to the ongoings of sense, is its immediate ethical conse- 
quence. These arc really nothing hut passing illusions, and do not disturb the soul 
of things. The Brahman may indulge in all the pollutions of the flesh, and yet 
leave his Divine consciousness unsoiled. Much more then may the common people 
give ^s•ay, with excuse, to unlimited passion; for it is their very “ nature too.” Hence 
the immorality of the poj)ular idolatry not only rcccivc's no check, hut derives its 
most unhallo\scd excuse from the ullimale principle of the system. Duty, as a 
Divine, controlling law of life, is unknown; and Hinduism, too, with all its severe 
abstract thought, but loo palpably illuslratcs the apophthegnt of a late great states- 
man dial “ every form of natural religion issues at last in the orgy.” 

(3) Bralimanisni, again, manifestly leaves its votary ultimately in the melan- 

choly and despair of having no hope, and being without God in the world.” Such 
a Pantheism is really at one with Materialism and Atheism, as regards the ultimate 
destiny of the soul. The only purpose it can assign to life is to get rid of the illusion 
of personality, as well as the vice of passion, and then to faint away on the last 
highest point of abstract thought into tJie impersonal Unknowable, as a star fades 
in the morning light or as a drop of water is lost in the infinite ocean. In this one 
sole Essence, if nowhere else, it is surely manifest that “ Something and Nothing are 
one and the same.” But this impersonal infinite is really not God. It has not one 
of His altribulcs, or activities, or relations. It is everything and yet nothing; it 
plays through the vast of space and yet is eternally quiescent; it neither knows nor 
wills; it is neither known nor served. Hence, the more logical tliinkers of India, 
finding no slay or support for their thought and life in the empty Brahm, when left 
to themselves, have invariably wandered into Materialism, or Atheism, or utter 
Agnosticism. And the logical sum of the system may be given in the folloiving 
graphic words of a German philosopher : “ I know absolutely nothing of any 

existence, not even of my omi. I myself know nothing and am nothing. All reality 
is converted into a marvellous dream, without a life to dream of and without a mind 
to dream, — into a dream made up only of a dream of itself. . . Perception is a 
dream; and thought is the dream of that dream.” 

(4) Hence the final result of the Brahmanic theology, as Monier Williams has 
hinted, is the dogmatic Nihilism of Buddha, the most logical thinker of his race. 
Buddhism, by its marvellous self-denial and perseverance, won. and held tlie spiritual 
rule of India for several hundred years; but the blowing out of all things in the 
Nirvana was loo outspoken and unreal a creed even for the Hindu, and a sound 
practical instinct expelled it from India. But, unhappily, for the history of this 
great people, Christianity did not come then in tlie hour of India’s greatest need, and 
there was nothing to put in the place of the Buddhistic despair, but the old hollow 
faith, witli only a more sensuous ritual, a more rigid regime, a more pretentious 
priesthood, and a more powerful drag upon the ivheels of advancing time. And this 
India appears to-day as the natural and logical product of it all, to those who can 
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«ee into the real causes of events and the Proxtdence which overrules the insanity 
of nations 

Let It not then be said that we missionaries are so entirely ignorant of what 
Brahmanism is, or that i\c haie come, without reason, to interfere with the hallowed 
destiny of a cho«cn people If educated Brahnnns try the task of re-creatmg their 
country upon their own old ba«is, they cannot but fail They have now had time 
enough for the trial, and all their resources ha\e been brought into play Their 
eiery effort is *5011 condemned Tlie success of a popular reform, according to their 
very aim, couM only i«ue in a conscious extinction Such a result would be its own 
complcte<5t refutation The deeper the <)stem is explored, the more clearly is it 
«eea that its fundamental abstractions can hold no movement of thought or change 
of life, but must he giicn up to perpetual spiritual sterility The system is at the 
negative pole of metaphysical rellection, and at the farthest possible remove from 
positiie truth No power on earth shall ever possibly fill it wath life again Every 
pulse of modem life and c'vcry step of onward moaemenl are away from it, never 
to return And as I may yet cndcaiour to «how, a truer and profounder philosophy 
13 demonstrating the all important fact, that it is only Christianity with its reve- 
lation of the Dnine Per*:onaIity in all the fulness of His self existent thought and 
eternal puTpo«e, that can rationally take the place of the falling Brahmanism, so as 
to reconcile the sons of India, in a pure and blessed life, to the universe around them 
and to themselves 

' W Hastie 

The General A'S'^embly’s Institution 
September 27, 1882 


IV 

[The Statesman, October 7, 1882 1 
THE MODERN RAM CHANDRA 
To THE Editor 

Sir, — I do not intend to ask space for a reply to any of the special criticisms 
of your numerous correspondents upon my letters, until they say something relevant 
and 'Worthy of being dealt with But I hope you will allow me to return, my grateful 
thanks to the valiant hero of the modern Brahmans, Ram Chandra Rechvivus, for 
the kind advice so bountifully tendered to me in y our columns today, which I sm 
cerely promise to put into practice, as soon as he shows that I have need of it 
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Your readers, who may be better acquainted with Sanskrit literature than he seems 
to he, will have already judged whether I confounded Vedantisin Avith Hinduism, or 
■whether I did not rather most rigidly distinguish them in my discussion. I have 
certainly not committed the obvious blunder of ranking the “ ‘Bhagabat-gita and 
Bhakti Suka of Sandilya ” (did he write Suka?) among the “systems of Hindu 
philosophy,” although as these religious reflections are now most completely open 
to the European student, I gladly recognise them as the pearls of Sanskrit literature; 
and as- 1 stated in some letters on Krishna a year ago, I am forced to follow the 
European Sanskritists who hold that their exceptional spirituality can only be ex- 
plained from their having originated directly or indirectly, under a Christian influence. 

But however unworthy my own views may be of consideration, I must again 
protest against this treatment of the great Sanskrit scholars of Europe who have 
brought all the riches and depths of the ancient Aryan literature -within universal 
appropriation and enjoyment. This dodge of turning round the corner, when forced 
to an extremity by fair argument and disappearing a posteriori in subterranean 
darkness, will no longer avail the Hindu apologists. I assert, with a confidence 
grounded on the judgment of all competent critics, that both the Sanskrit language 
and the Sanskrit literature are much better understood at this moment in Europe and 
America than they are in India, and that native pundits, like Ram Chandra, are 
quite helpless against the logical inferences deducible from this knowledge of them. 
A man may live all his days in the thick of a wood and never be able to see it for the 
trees; whereas the adventurous traveller, who comes upon it unexpectedly, may take 
in its outline and bearings at a glance, may rapidly traverse it through and through, 
and then instruct us with a thoroughly scientific account of all its elements and 
groivths. Such, indeed, is the relation of the native Sanskrit verbalist, with his 
merely mechanical memory for phrases, to the scientific European scholar whose 
intellectual superiority is beyond all question, and so beneficent that its claims 
should surely now be gratefully recognised even by the benighted successors of the 
ancient Rishis. 

"When Max Muller undertook to edit and explain the Vedas, the pundits of 
Bengal declared that the thing ivas impossible, and that even a complete copy of 
them could not be had for love or money. The word “ impossible ” does not bulk 
so largely in the vocabulary of the European as of the Hindu, and vie know how the 
accomplished German scholar has fulfilled his task. But when an occasional per- 
plexity arose, as it will with the best, it was not to the native commentator or pundit 
that he turned for final aid, but to European scientists of an entirely different order 
and tendency. Let me. take one of these as a practical test of the right of this 
supercilious and self-confident Ram Chandra to writhe upon the rites of the Hindoo 
religion as he has done. I publicly challenge him to substantiate his allegation of the 
contemptible ” inferiority of “ blind ” European learning by giving, without its 
aid, an intelligible explanation of the simple Vedic verse — " Chatustrinsadvajino 
devabandhorvankrirasvasya svadliitih sameti ” — as in the ORIGINAL. I give him die 
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i\hole of the Durga Puja holidays e\en to di9co\er the difficulty mxolved m the 
expression, and if he does find out so much, I is ill gi\e him, and the other 4000 
Adya^hs to boot, iiho Mere present at the great Shradh as many months as they 
like to search through all the Sanskrit literature known to them for an explanation 
And if at last, they all give it up, as they did the editing of the Vedas I shall then 
giic them the luminous coniincing solution of the problem, discovered, after it had 
been forgotten for about 3 000 jear**, b) a European iiho, so far as I know, is not 
eien acquainted with the letters in which this diiinest literature of the Ram Chandras 
IS iintlen 

This fcerrs a much more definite and practical method of dealing with the 
question of competency, than the lague vituperation of your contemptuous corres 
pondent, and should he succeed in solving this s mple Sanskrit problem nnd write 
under his oun honest patron} mic, I shall then supply him as a reward for his 
cleverness, with a few harder ones out of a plentiful fund in store — if only to keep 
up his happj flow of laughter, and prevent him from sub'^iding again into the 
Olympian yawn 

W Hastie 

The General Assembly’s Institution, 

October 6, 1882 


V 

[The Statesman, October 14, 1882 ] 

THE CHALLENGE RENEWED 
To THE Editor 

Sir, — Although you have twice declined to insert my closing letter on the subject 
of the Hindu idolatry, I hope you will allow me to state, that, in accordance with the 
suggestion of friends m the Church of Scotland Mission, it is being printed along 
with the other five which have appeared in your columns, and for the insertion of 
which I would publicly thank you I shall he glad to supply copies gratis to Hindu 
eludents if they will apply for them, after Tuesday, at the General Assembly’s Institu 
tion, Or to any others who may have been interested in this discussion, and especially 
to Mwsionaries engaged in work among the educated natives, if they would be of 
any use to them 

I also beg to slate that 1 may reprint the other letters which have appeared in 
lour columns on the subject, as an illustrative appendix to mine, unless the writers 
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inform me that they object to this being done. My only reason for doing so, is to 
give the other side a fair hearing.* 

I shall only add that I am waiting patiently for a reply to my last letter from the 
learned Ram Chandra and the 4,000 Adyapaks of the Shradh. I have added another 
challenge in my closing letter, but here I only repeat my former one, which, insigni- 
ficant as it may appear, is really a challenge to all the Pundits of Bengal to show 
that they understand their own sacred literature, and are able to defend it at the 
bar of modern science. If none of them — not even “ the modern Ram Chandra ” 
himself — can come forward and bend this how of a Western Janaka, let tlie cham- 
pions of Hindu idolatry henceforth “ hide their diminished heads ” before the more 
powerful scholars of Europe, and let the last abominations of that idolatry, even 
in these Durga Pujah days, slink into outer darkness and shame. 

I publicly repeat my challenge, and shall only say that until the close of the 
Durga Pujah, — ^^vhen I hope my letters will have been diligently studied, “/ pau^se 
for a reply” 

W. Hastie. 

The General Assembly’s Institution. 

October 13, 1882. 


VI. 

[The Statesman, October 17, 1882.] 

RAM CHANDRA REDIVIVUS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — It was not without a certain “ stern joy ” that I discovered the valiant 
Ram Chandra marching out this morning, with a long column, to the defence of his 
o^vn ancient windmills; although I must confess that I am deeply disappointed to 
find that he is not the learned Shevaite priest and protagonist of local Hinduism, that 
I took him to be, when I singled him out as the strongest of all my assailants for a 
reply- If the heroic Ram has an idea, it is quite evident that he can adequately 
express it; and I would join my request to his that you will not “grudge” him the 
space required for his final lucubrations, as you did 'ivith me; since there is nothing 
I am more desirous to see than the most competent explanation and defence of 

* Mr. Hastie’s letters and the whole correspondence on the subject were subse- 
quently published by him, with comments, in a book entitled Hindu Idolatry and 
English Enlightenment {18S2). —Ed. 
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Hinduism possible, and more especially as you are good enou^ to promise me an 
opportunity altcrwards for review Till then, I shall e'vercise all possible self 
denial in reserving anything I have to say upon the mam issue, and I promise my 
respondent, who is so ambitious to shine as an “ Indian Cervantes,” that if he give 
us, in Ins best sarcastic vein, even the slightest hint of a new idea about the Sanskrit 
chivalry, I shall forward his productions to the great Sanskntists of Europe, whose 
grateful recognition — notwithstanding all he has said of them — will be prompt and 
generous, and of incomparably greater value to him than any humble tribute of mine 
I only trust that he will not squint so wide of the riddle or conundrum as, with 
an astonishing irreverence for so orthodox a scion of “genuine Brahminhood,” he 
designates the divine Vedic verse; and that he will not take the cuttle>fish for his 
model when he makes his final salaam 

In the meantime, I only beg you to allow me to correct him on one point, 
which, as being accidental to the discussion, will be more properly noticed now, 
and all the more that, with the characteristic logic of the special pleader, he claims 
to have made an initial point out of it in favour of Hinduism The state of my 
temper is entirely irrelevant to the logical relations of the question, but even if it 
were, he can certainly claim nothing on that “ score ” NoUvlthstandmg the most 
wanton provocation, the issues are too serious and loo essentially hound up vnth the 
soleranest duty of my vocation, for me to allow any personal or private feeling to 
mingle with the discussion But when the mighty Ram Giandra, like a Dens ex 
nuxckvna, m all the imposing pomp of a new Avatar^ appeared on the scene, claiming 
all the wisdom of India for himself, and treating me with such contempt as would 
have been intolerable to “ a black beetle, ” I deemed it quite m order to reply to bim 
m somewhat of bus own style In my present calm mood of introspective conscious 
ness, — ^and I only hope that his pulse is “ beating as healthful music ” as mine — I can 
honestly say that 1 have seldom been in better humour with any man, than I am at 
this moment with the redoubtable Ram Cliandra In my own confidential circle, be 
It said, his lucubrations are giving immense amusement, and, riddle or conundrum, or 
whatever it be, the more be writes on the subject of my challenge, the more he ^viU 
amuse us It is to myself very touching to be thus spoken to from amid the far off 
echoes of the Himalayas, by this livmg Vanaprastha, or it may be even a hoary 
Bhtksha, and I only hope that when my last letters reach him in his solitary retreat 
he Will not begin to think with the worthy Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “Plague ont, 
on 1 had thought But perhaps the learned Ram Chandra keeps a plain 

Shakespeare, if not a diacritical Veda 


The General Assembly’s Institution 
October 16, 1882 


W Hastie 
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VII. 

[The Statesman, November 14, 1882.] 

THE RECENT CONTROVERSY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir,— Yoi^i^an easily understand that having spent a whole life on the considera- 
tion of the mutual bearing of Christianity and Hinduism on the question of the 
regeneration of India, I could mot have read, without deep interest, the last contro- 
versy between Mr. Hastie and our distinguished and accomplished countryman, who 
appeared under the assumed name of Ram Chandra. Now that the controversy has 
closed, you will perhaps allow me the liberty of a few remarks on the whole subject. 

Mr. Hastie, referring to the late Sobha-Bazar Shradh, of which you had given 
an interesting account, with the (names of the principal guests, opened fire on such 
of the guests as having risen above the popular forms of Hinduism, mth its idolatrous 
rites and ceremonies, still encouraged them by their presence. No censure appears 
to have been pronounced on the bona fide performers of the ceremonies, who believed 
in good faith that they were doing their duty to their deceased common ancestor. 

Mr. Hastie’s fire was quickly returned with much resoluteness, but the real points 
in dispute were as speedily ignored. The original charge was levelled against those 
whom Mr. Hastie took to be disbelievers m idolatry, like himself, but who, unlike 
himself, encouraged by their presence the celebration of what they believed to be 
false. I should have thought that under these circumstances there could only be 
two issues to be argued on — <(1) Avhether the class just defined, was morally wrong 
in sanctioning and encouraging, by their presence, the performance of rites and 
ceremonies in which they had no faith whatever; and (2) whether the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Hastie had singled out by name all belonged to the condemned class. 

These, the real issues of tire question, ^\'ere scarcely touched in the controversy 
that has now closed. In fact they were almost entirely forgotten in the concluding 
letter of Ram Chandra, which again, unconsciously to the writer, contained views 
and terms fully justifying the charge with which Mr. Hastie had commenced the 
controversy. 

Ram Chandra has called the idolatrous rites and ceremonies of Hinduism its 
husks, not its kernel. Mr. Hastie censured those guests who might be of the same 
opinion as Ram Chandra (and their name would be legion according to your corres- 
pondent), with wrongly encouraging, by their presence, the chewing of those very 
husks, instead of their eschewing. Your talented correspondent has himself given a 
good instance, in point, of the injuriousness of such chewing. A navvy had strayed 
into the country, and was impelled by his hunger to ask a native for some food. 
A cocoanut was given him, wdth instructions how to take it. The foreign griff was 
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toohuRgr) to li'tftj to tl»r>«e »r»tiuctiini, end at cnee began to chru. the hutk, i\hich 
no doubt ma criall> injured bn tmb um! jutna i5»j>jiusc tbc donor of the fruit had 
pi\rn no m«lruclion«, Imi on the cot trnry bid mcouragrtl lum io go on cfuniing, 
Viouldnotlhc unftebnp mmi !«’ held ir'|Knid)lr for the lufTcniij,! of the poor tailor ^ 
If Ram CnA^P^us iJck of Ilinduitm l>c right, thru, on Ida oi»n ibcurj, Mr Unstio 
could not l»c>Tonp m co*’drmmU{ mid dtiiounein^ Uuac jictioiii I'ho i ere uiflictin^ 
lenuua tajui), from « moral iioint of Mzyr, on their boat* end netghhourt by tn 
(ouraging huslchnrJ'g 

At to the xjcw of Hinduiiin i»hich fUii CttAVDtiA hnt propounded, 1 mn obliged 
to confm to a tad fcrl np of dianppointu ml Wbatcicr lb* pen of the author of 
**K«pala Kurdala '* oPcri to the pul hr, n rt titled to our patient attention But 
tkbat tan be litre atarihrp, vbit more palling to our mlioml pride, vlnt more 
cppoied to our eatlj inluilioia, end our un« iitm trad tiont of past rgts, than the 
tnequiiocal dttiinl of the Nnlsi ( * kIucIi ere deid I ”) at tbe nutboritativc basu of 
Hinduism. Tint dental flit!) corinnbcti Mnnu end nil tbc eiilliott of our aacred 
literature, nay, pour* ct n! erupt on tbe »»bolc ci\ihr<d v^oild All quartern of tins 
globe bad vcleonetl Max edition of lb'' A*igir/rt nt tbc re* ornlton of India’t 

long loti treatury of httraluie and of throb py Hi* lute Bnjn Rodbnlnnt, rigidly 
orthodox at be v»at, railed the Mirths e<litor ft lecond Vcdi realoring Aiatar 
Pundits had cornplinicnird him l y reading bit name nt Mot MtLt," or tbc root o/ 
wbtj/*on All In ha hat congra ulatrd it»elf on the printing and publishing of her 
moji valuetl tacred bteraiurc, and yet Uam Chavdtia casit the Vedns nisay to tlio 
moles and to the hats ' But ft bi :ng wmV. vhich hit nlrrady passed through many 
editiorii cannot noi* Ijc ewt B>*ay lit dead I It would be libc consigning ti Imng 
man to tbc earth, and burying him alixc 

It IS difficult to lay wbnt your corre«pondent’t idea of Ilinilu Philosophy it 
He has certainly extolled ib** Sanlbya and llie Nyayo But Knpila could not allow 
the creative agency of Purusha, and the Ayoya could never be to disloyal to itt 
Alo»ns at to allow any plaee for Pral ntu Tlie rrhoolt of pbilcophy could not be 
impre«<cd to our new religion maler’t aid iinleii they were niul dated by the ttrain 
of his pulls 

V^itliout mcnlionmg any mien/or, be tpeaVs of ji “ bold eclecticism ' winch gave 
•■*•0 to the beautiful religion, wbfeh, nays be, “ I do not believe to be of divmc origin, 
but whicli I accept as the perfection of human v\t<dom" Such ro'ipcct w duo to 
Rajj Chasdiia, but befori uc can rceeivc this nevr system of October 18R2, ns an 

dixit, we may be eompclleil to appeal to the author of Kapala Kundula, nnd 
consider what His ipsc dixit it 

Ram Chandra tells us that ** nothing bat so largely influenced the fato of soma 
of the Indian peoples ns tbe Tantras, nnd of Tnntrn literature the European knowt 
next to nothing" If tins lias any meaning, it must he that the Tanira with its 
“nururen traditions, is the general basis of the Hindu religion, and, consistently 
*“ough, he maintains that Uie Hindu vrorshipt the “ illicit union" batween Purusha 

n 
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and Prakrit!, retained in the illcgitiinale connection of Krishna and Radha/’ As a 
reader of Kapala Kundala, I am amazed at such slutemenls. 

I believe that llierc arc many Hindus wlio, inclining to the Vedant, and looking 
for the Muhi which it piomiscs, have notliing to say to Piakriti, while even of those 
who do speak of Purusha and Prakiiti, the vast majority is innocent of the worship 
of any “ illicit union.”' If there be worshippers aiid imitators of ‘‘ illicit unions,’^ 
they must chiefly be in circles of Moliunls and recluse hermits, whether of the 
Vaishnava or Sakteya sects. Householdeis, men of icpute in society, the better 
classes of the Hindu community, cannot and could not be included in such secret 
circles. It would be a cruel defamation of Hindu families to attribute to iJiem belief 
in the system elaboialed by Ram Chandra from Tantric sources. Tiie followers 
of Nyaya, Vedant and Saiikhya philosophies would repudiate such an abuse of the 
ideas of Purusha and Prakriti, and the best piactical expose of tlie ‘‘illicit union’’ 
is contained in that great Bengali romance, the Kapala Kundala, The great Tantric 
hero of tliat inimitable novel is Kapalie, a reprcsenlaiivc worshipper of Dhavani 
and Bhoiravi, as personations of Sakli or Prakriti. TJiis man is described as an 
eremite far from to^vms and villages, adopting and fostering foundling girls, only 
to dishonour them wlien they grow up, and waylaying and decoying benighted young 
men, only to sacrifice them befoie the shrine of his goddess, because the Tantric 
cannot accomplish his worship Avithout human flesh, and becauscj witJiout violating 
the chastity of Avomen, the Tantric cannot attain peifection. Those allegations in 
the Kapala Kundala are fully justified by passages contained in the Tantras. We 
sometimes come across other cAudences of such nefarious practices in courts of 
justice, both in criminal and cml cases. A feiAv years ago, all India Avas startled by 
reports of a case of the “ Maharajas ” (spiritual preceptors) in the. Western Presi- 
dency. They confessed Avithout a blush tlial as they Avere peisonalions of Krishna^ 
Avomen sought Avith gifts of money to attain to divinity like Radha, by illicit connexion 
Avith them, and this Avas Tantric perfection ! In our o\vn province, tJie case of the 
Mohunt of TarkesAvar is still fresh in our memories. 

To one more evidence I must draAv attention. Not many years ago the late 
Kalidas [Kaliprasanna] Sing of sterling honesty as an author, Avrotc a book in 
Bengali, called “Hutam-pancha,’’ in Avhich he exposed many evils in religious sects, 
and, among otliers, tlie practice of tlie guru prasadias, Avhich Avas not to let a bride- 
groom approach his bride, befoie Uie guru bad first consecrated her by carnal 
knoAvledge ! 

Such is the Tantric system. It revels in luxury in forests and other recesses, 
HAvay from tOAsms and \dllages. 

Let it never be misnamed as the general religion of tlie Hindus, nor let the 
Hindus be exhorted to adopt such a Tantric system Avith all its filthiness. 

Wliat, then, it may be asked is the general religion of tlie Hindus ? I can only 
ansAver the question by tlie help of our past Avritten literature, including the dead 
Vedas No Hinduism can be found anyAvhere that Avill correspond to eA^ery age 
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and epoch In ihe ht*lor) of the Hindus. 1 tliink U has passed through four stage** 
from the commencement, and l^i^houl further preface, I will at once say a few words 
on its passage through tho«e stages. 

I. — The fir«t or primitixe stage of Hinduism is marked by the celebration of 
sacrificial rile**, as figures or images of Ptajapoti, the Lord of the Creation, who 
"had offered hint<clf a sacrifice for cmancipalctl souls’* iSatnpatha Brahmana), 
The same Prnjnpnti is cl*mvhcrc described a** the Puru'ha, '‘begotten from the 
beginning," vhom "the gods socriflced on the •■acred gra«*«.” Tlii^ sacrifice, the 
figure of Prajapati, was n "good ferrying boat for getting o^c^ tlie ocean of atns” 
I speak of this doctrine ns I find it in my living guide — the Vedas Prom this 
doctrine, our primilhc r*nccstors had obtained a prospect of Futurity, with which no 
ideal of metempsychosis can vie — and thej derived a comfort of which no one v\ho 
does not understand how licatk has been sanquhhetl, can have any notion. Witness 

.the language of the l)c!icving sacnficer addre««ed to a djing father; "Proceed, pro- 
ceed, my father, to that place wlierc )our faithful precur-ors have gone before — 
there, laying down jour sinful hodv, he endued with a glorious bodj." Of "this 
doctrine, then, and of its con«cqucnt practice of sacrifices — involving, as they do, 
the acknowledgment of a “ Txird of the Creation,” the father of godr and asuras — ^no 
Hindu can be ashamed He maj, on the contrary, take a just pride in that they 
contained germs, the legitimate development of which is now found in the faith of 
the most civilized portions of humanity. 

II. — The second stage was charnel erired hy a change from the monotheistic to 
the dualistjc in doctrine, but the practice of sacrifices continued as before. The 
dualistic consisted in the acknowledgment of the Zoroa«lrian Ahur-Mnzdu and Angro 
Mainus. The first was Sanskritized Asura pracbeta, or Asura viswaveda, and the 
latter "Nirril, th© two San'krit names bearing respectively the same meaning as the 
two Zend appellatives. A declension in doctrine rapidly followed. The self offering 
of Prajapati was forgotten, and the significance of sacrifice as a figure of Prajapati 
was also lost. Sacrificial rites and ceremonies, however, still continued, and with 
greater frequency, under innumerable forms and symbols But the true doctrine 
being Io«t, those ceremonies degenerated into objectless and wanton acts of bloodshed, 
which in time led to that terrific assault of Buddhism, which, when Brahminism got 
its final triumph, still left strong traces, partly vi'ible to this day. And this leads 
me to the third or post-Buddhic stage of Hinduism. 

ni. — At this stage it was tint philosophy began to influence the creeds of India 
The Nyaya, while it contended for Brohminical supremacy, generally adopted the 
grounds on which Buddhism had based Us doctrine of Renunciation and Nirvan. 
The Nyaya did not follow the principles of Sakya Singha in his description of the 
world as a may a or mirage, but it proclaimed the doctrine of Mukti as tbe final 
consummation of Hinduism. The Sankhya, with greater Buddhistic tendency, denied 
the existence of an Intelligent Creator, and pointed to a final conoummation not un- 
like that of Buddhism The Vedanta, though decidedly an advocate for the Veda 
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and tile dignity of Uic Brahniinliood, yet inculcated the idea of a final absorption in 
Bialima, ivhich is also called Nirvan. But the subtleties of dialectics could not 
satisfy the popular mind. Jaimini came forward with his Miraansa for the restora- 
tion of the old ceremonies. The end of tlie Vedas, be says, was worJes : “ nothing 
could be of any avail which aimed at other ends.” Although this gave to the third 
stage a somewhat longer lease of life, yet another stage followed eventually, of which 
personal religion and personal faith weie llie chief characteristics. 

IV. — I shall not stop here to consider ivhethcr this stage was the product entirely 
of Hindu thought, or ivhellicr it was brought about by incidents outside India. I 
shall leave Ciiandiu to settle this point with one of the European giants of 
Sanskrit literature, who needed no champions, and whom he has introduced to us by 
name. I allude to Professor Weber. I shall only add that in this stage Krishna 
was invested widi supreme divinity, at the head of the Pantlicon, not, however, 
without occasional conflicts witli Siva, Avho aspired after the same dignity. Sects 
or religious fraternities were established, having, for their Is/ita devata, or peculiar 
object of worship, either Krishna, Siva, or Sakti. Persons who joined those sects 
were generally called “ Bhactas,” though there Avere many families of similar persua- 
sions Avho lived as seculars and laymen. And there still remained a large residuum 
which, Asutboul joining any particular fralemity, continued in the performance of 
caste duties. 

Altliough somcAvhat coloured by lapse of time and considerably affected by 
foreign rule, yet the same stage continues to tliis day. Tlie general body of Hindus 
live like seculars, supporting and maintaining those to Avhose care the arcana of their 
faith Avere consigned, and themselves keeping up religious demonstrations by means 
of tlieir scA^eral costly poojahs. The Brahmin, hoAveA^er, is still bound to daily 
repetitions of the Gayatri and Sandhya, tire former being a Vedic verse, and the 
latter a collection of Vedic passages, but neither are in any Avay connected Avith the 
Tantras. He is also bound to tlie Avorship of Vishnu and Siva. Avithout any reference 
to Purusha or Prakriti. 

It is not necessary to say more. I conclude Avitb declaring that I perfectly 
agree Avith the Hindu gentleman Avho said to a European missionary' at Benares : 
“ You knoAV Ave have properly no longer any religious belief : every one may believe 
Avhat he likes, if he will only observe the rules of caste.” {Christlieh, p. 51). 

K. M. Banerjea. 

November 10, 1882. 
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1894 (pp. 41-45) and 1 April 1894 (pp. 55-60). 



I had recently occasion to inspect, ns an ofBcial Visitor, a Vedic Tol, 
the only one, 1 believe, in this city. I found there were nine students only 
on the rolls — so to speak, and of these two or Uiree only were graduates of 
the University, This appeared to me to be very disheartening evidence of 
the slight interest taken by our educated young men in the Vedic studies, 
I do not mean to say that all educated Hindus should be Vedic scholars — 
practically this would be impossible, but I am strongly of opinion that all 
Hindus who are willing to go through a course of “ Higher Training,” as 
we call it, ought to possess a certain amount of knowledge, even if only 
second-hand knowledge, of the great Vedic Literature of our country; and 
that at least an appreciable proportion of them ought to be competent scholars 
who derive their knowledge from tlie original sources. 

I do not forget that there are great difficulties in the way of Vedic 
studies. In the first place, the student of the Vedas must be a good Sanskrit 
scholar, and, I regret to think, that good Sanskrit scholars among our edu- 
cated young men are now less numerous than they used to be before the 
bifurcation of studies sanctioned by the University. In the next place, not 
only must the student himself be a competent Sanskrit scholar, but he must 
also find a competent teacher for himself. By competent teacher, I mean 
one who has made the Vedas his special study, and has himself been trained 
in that study by a competent teacher. If it is rather rare to find among my 
educated countrymen, a good Sanskrit scholar, it is far rarer to find a duly 
qualified teacher. Then there is the caste difficulty— no orthodox Vedic 
teacher will consent to imparl Vedic knowledge to a Sudra. Lastly, the life 
of a Vedic scholar is, in these days, a life of poverty, unless you can add 
to your devotion to the Vedas the energetic pursuit of some other calling 
more likely to soothe the pangs of hunger. 


* A presidential address, delivered to the Literary Section of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young Men, on Friday, 9th February, 1891 
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These are the difScullies in your way, but lei us not forget that although 
a knowledge of Sanskrit is more general in this country llian in Europe, 
there are probably more Vedic scholars in Europe tlian in tliis country. 
True, Europeans have not to contend with llie same difficulties that we have. 
There are no caste distinctions lliere to deter tlie low-born Sudra from his 
coveted learning, and in tlie cold regions which arc tlie favourite haunts of 
tlie Ocean-born Lakshmi, tlie pangs of hunger can hardly make tliemselves 
felt under the burden of exhaustless supply of meat and beer. What, how- 
ever, is more to die point is, that a race of men accustomed to solve miaided 
the most difficult problems of life and nature do not stand in need of teachers 
when any branch of knowledge has to be mastered. Most European Vedic 
scholars are men who have taught die Vedas to themselves. I do not mean 
to say that the help of such a teacher of die Vedas, as can be found 
among die natives of India only, ivould have not tended to improve die 
character of dieir Vedic knowledge. But still they are models of indus- 
try, perseverance, and energetic pursuit of knowledge, which you should 
keep before you when you take up in earnest such a study as Vedic 
Literature. 

I am under die impression dial the first step towards the formation of 
a body of Vedic scholars in this country is to create an interest in Vedic 
studies among the educated community. There are, no doubt, some who 
pui'sue knowledge for its own sake, but diere are not many such. Many 
will not undertake to acquire kii,owledge which is not generally appreciated 
even by die educated ; very few will undertake die trouble of communicating 
to others knowledge for which diere is no general demand. Something, I 
admit, has been done of late years to create an interest in Vedic Literature, 
but more is needed, I have, therefore, thought proper dial I should open 
die current year’s proceedings of die literary section of this Society, by an 
address to you on die subject of Vedic Literature. 

For, to us, it is a subject of almost vital importance. European 
scholars, like Professor Max Muller, have been very eloquent on the import- . 
ance of the study of the Vedas, but their point of view is exclusively the 
European point of view, and fails to represent the vasdy superior interest 
Vedic studies possess of us, natives of die coimtry. The Vedas are nothing 
less dian the basis of our entire religious and social organization. What the 
roots are to die tree, the Vedas are to our present elaborate religious system, 
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and to our present complex social organizalioiu We must begin to take a 
serious interest in Vedic studies. 

I have occasionally met ^s’itll such ignorance on this subject, even 
among men not holly devoid of education, that they are under the im- 
pression dial llic name Veda is given to a single treatise, or to four treatises 
corresponding to llic four Vedas. 1 cannot more usefully employ myself 
this e\ening than hy assisting sucii of you ns may be in want of information, 
to form some clear ideas as to ^vhal the Fedas are. The word Veda^ as you 
know, is derived from the root rid, to know. Veda, then, in its primary 
signification means knowledge. You can from this very easily infer that 
there 'ivas a time when llic Vedas contained all that our forefathers cared to 
know, or the wliolc body of learning that was available to them. And, then, 
another inference follows, rir., that the Vedas were not the production of a 
definite period, or of any single unit of lime. They must have been the 
growUi of centuric';, of thousands of years, I may well say, if vve take into 
consideration their bulk and variety. It is a significant circumstance too, 
that the Vedas themselves do not call tliemselves by llic name. Evidently, 
the name Veda was given to the literalme then existing, after it had been 
classified, arranged and adopted by the Aiy'an community as tbe sole subject 
of study. Even in post-Vedic literature tlie more common name for the 
Vedas was Sruti — that wliich lias been heard. The name implies that the 
body of literature too which it was given was all the traditional learning 
of the period, handed down by oral teaching, from preceptor to disciple, 
generation after generation. 

What was the unsystematic production of thousands of years required 
'conijiJnfi’mii, rlmssfircifriou, rnA rrmnrgenrKUi. 'rnoih -darss^iasiii/tn^ *inrk 
arrangement is attributed to Krishna Dwaipayana, sumamed Yyasa, but 
there is good reason to believe that he worked on the basis of previously 
existing compilations. The task he undertook was gigantic, and the success 
he achieved is unparalleled in the literary history of the world. 

He is said to have adopted, to speak loosely at present, a fourfold 
division. These four divisions are known by the names of tlie Rik, the 
Yajush, the Saman, and the Atharvan. You must remember that this four- 
fold division does not imply that each is only a distinct branch or portion 
of the Veda. Each is a complete and independent Veda by itself. Brah- 
mans are at liberty to follow only one of the four Vedas. In Bengal most 
/ 18 • . 
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Brahman families follow only one Veda. Most of us are followers of the 
Saman. Those Bengali Brahmans who are known as Vaidikas by way of 
distinction, are generally Rig-Vedi Brahmans. In the Upper Provinces, 
many Brahmans follow two, three, or even all four Vedas. 

What is the principle of classification on which this division was based ? 
In inquiring into tliis, we may, for llie present, leave out of consideration 
tlie Alliarvan. The earlier posl-Vedic literature very frequently refers to die 
Vedas as diree — die Trayi Vidya. The Adiarvan is somewhat of a 
heterogeneous collection, and may have been a compilation later than the 
odier diree. There is a tradition dial it was compiled, not by Krishna 
Dwaipayana, hut by a Rishi of die great race of Angira, named Adian'an. 
This tradition clearly indicates a later date. 

Let us, dierefore, lake up at present die Rik, the Yajuh, and die Sama 
Vedas. The word Rich, which in die nominative singular is Rik, signifies a 
verse. Similarly Yajush signifies prose, and Saman, which in the nomina- 
tive singular is Sama, signifies “ dial which is or should be sung.” The Rig- 
Veda is dierefore, die metrical Veda, die Yajuli die prose Veda, and the 
Sama Veda is the Veda of songs. But all compositions must be either verse 
or prose; prose cannot be sung; hence Sama Mantras are also metrical. Not 
only are they metrical, but are identical in most cases, if not in all cases, 
with die Rik verses. They appear to he a body of verses selected from the 
Rik, or from die same sources as the Rik, only arranged differendy. 

But diat is not all the distinction. The Yajur Veda, diough mainly 
prose, is not wholly so. The famous Satarudriya section of die Samhita is 
a notable exception. Tlie fact is diat the Yajur Veda prescribes die ritual 
to be followed in Vedic cermonies. This is the main feature which 
distinguishes it from die Rik and the Sama. 

The relation of die diree Vedas to each other will become clearer if 
we call to mind what used to take place at die great Vedic sacrifices of ancient 
times. At die present day a single priest, or at most two, suffice for the 
performance of our religious ceremonies, except only in those cases in which 
the ceremonies still retain their Vedic character, such as die Vrishotsarga. 
But in the case of Vedic sacrifices of ancient India, sixteen priests were 
absolutely necessary. The sixteen were divided into four groups of four 
each, and were styled Hotris, Adharyus, Udgatris, and Brahmans. * The 

* not 
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Adharyiis were the officiating priests avIio performed the sacrifice according 
to the Yajur Mantras The Hotris recited Rik verses, the Udgatns sang 
the Sama verses, and the Brahmans superintended the whole and corrected 
mi«takes 

The Athar\an is «aul to he independent of the other Veda*^ A sacrifice 
could he performed on the basis of the Alharvan alone, without recourse to 
the other Veda's Its object ma) ln\e been to furni'^h a more expeditious 
and le«s co'^lly and elaborate ritual than the composite one to winch I have 
just referred 

Tlius, we find that the requirements of the Vedic Yajnas furnished the 
principle which apparently guided tiic cia'^'^ification of the Vedas into four 
groups 1 u^e the word group hecau'=e none of tlie four gioups consists of 
a single collection or of a treatise or a number of treatises of a homogeneous 
character Each Veda consists of a Mantra portion, a number of treatises 
known as the Brahmanas, and anoUier «el of treatises or discourses knowai 
as the Upani^hads There are also a few treatises of a \oluminous character 
known as the Aranyakas 

The Mantra portion of each of the Veda is known as its Samhita The 
Rig Veda Samhita is hy far the most interesting of all European <=01101318 
regard it as the most ancient of all, an opinion from which mo'^t native 
scholars will probably dissent I do not quite understand what is intended 
by those who hold that this Samhita is older than the others Is it meant 
that It was compiled earlier than the others There is not a particle of 
evidence in support of such an assertion The Sama Samhita is a collection 
made out of the same materials as the Rik, though for a different purpose, 
the aecesssty for both coJfecfions was the same, and if is reasorrafii'e to hold 
that both Samhilas were compiled at the same time The case of the Yajur 
Veda Samhita is still stronger In die so called hymns of the Rig Veda we 
find repeated references to sacrifices Is it possible that the ritual did not 
exist when the sacrifices existed ’ and that if they did exist, they were left 
uncompiled when the verses for recitation and chaunting at sacrifices were 
compiled or arranged ’ I think not 

I believe the prevalent opinion in Europe is that the Rik Mantras were 
composed — not compiled, earlier than the others This priority of origin can 
hardly be asserted m regard to the Sama verses, which are generally identical 
with the Rik verses Nor can it be said of tbe Yajur Mantras The evidence 
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of language al least goes to establish tliat tlie Rik Suktas were composed, 
not all at the same time, but during llic course of several centuries. And 
I have already stated my reasons for believing tliat side by side witli them 
sprang up tlie ritualistic mantras of the Yajur Veda. European scholars 
do not appear to have attached any weight to llie circumstance that it was 
tlie requirements of Vedic sacrifices wliich guided Uic arrangements of the 
Vedic compilations, whence questions of priority or posteriority have been 
allowed to rise. They can legitimately rise only in tlie case of tlie Atliarvan. 

The Rig-Veda Samhita is of superior interest, not on account of its 
priority over tlie otlier Samhitas, but on account of its variety and richness 
of its material, and the light it tlirows on the religion and civilization of 
die Hindus several thousands of years ago. It is a collection of poetical 
pieces numbering over a thousand. These poems are called Suhtas. 
European scholars call tliem hymns. 

The current European interpretation of these Suktas is that they are 
hymns addressed by a rude and polytheistic people to the powers of Nature, 
which they deified and worsliippcd. The best native opinion, from the days 
of Yaska to the present, is tlial there is no polytheism in the Suktas, and 
that they all celebrate the gloiy of One Great Fatlier of tlie Universe. 
Yaska’s words are “ Owing to tlie greatness of die Deity, the one Soul is 
celebrated as if it were many. Tlie dilTerent gods are members of the one 
Soul.” Rig-Veda texts can be cited by hundreds which distinctly put a 
monotheistic interpretation on the so-called Nature-worship of the Suktas. 
In modern days this monotheistic interpretation was put forward widi great 
energy by the famous Dayananda Saraswati, but it is asserted by many tliat 
some of his renderings are strained or far-fetched. Another school of 
native Vedic scholars hold that the Suktas admit of three different interpre- 
tations, viz., one on the side of Nature-worship; a second on the Yajna or 
sacrificial side; and the tliird on the side of pure monotheism. Some of the 
specimens of tliis trilateral interpretation that I have come across appear 
to me to be strained and far-fetched also. 

There is no question that a pure and lofty monotheism unmistakably 
characterizes a good number of the Suktas. European scholars surmise 
that the monotheistic Suktas are the productions of a later age. The Suktas 
that appear decidedly polytheistic are assigned to the more ancient times, 
when the Indian Aryans, it is believed, were a very primitive people. It 
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IS assumed that the religion of a primitive people must, as a matter of 
course, ha\c been polyllicistic and llial monotheistic ideas are possible only 
to a civilized people It is forgotten that the comparatively rude and bar 
barous Jews v\crc stern and uncompromising monotheists, while the highly 
civilized Greeks were polythci'^ls It is forgotten that at the time that the 
uncultured tribes of Arabn adopted tlic monolhei‘'m preached by their illus 
tnous Prophet, highl> civilized mediaeval Indn had developed a marvel 
lously ramified sj^lem of polytheistic wor'^hip 

I have no time at prc‘=cnt to enter into the question of the comparative 
pnonij of the several Suklas I have onI> to add that no cut and dry 
theory vmU suit the immense number of poems composed by different authors 
during a period vs Inch may possibly be counted by lens of centuries Authors 
and poets separated from each other by such immense intervals of time 
cannot all have composed to tlic ‘^ame pi an, or with the same object, and the 
same hard and fast rules of interpretation cannot, therefore, suit all 

The fact is, Uiat these so called hymns are extremely varied and heiero 
geneous m their cliaracter Some arc not hymns at all Take for mstance 
the 95lh Sukta of tlie lentil Mandala It is a dialogue between a husband 
and his wife — the King Pururava and the celestial nymph Urvasi The 
dialogue covers an allegory — but it is not a hymn at all Take again the 
34th Sukta of the eame Mandala If tins is a hymn, it is a hymn addressed 
to the gambler's dice, and is in reality a gambler’s lament, not a hymn 
The 107th and 117th Suklas of the same Mandala are not hymns, but ballads 
m praise of liberty and chanty The I07th Sukta of the seventh Mandala 
IS a humorous satire on the priests, who are compared to frogs The 51st 
hymn of the tenth Mandala is, again, a dialogue between Agni and the other 
gods, and not a hymn The 13lh Sukta of tlie same Mandala is an address 
to two carts The 3rd Sukta of the third Mandala is, again, a dialogue, not 
a hymn Other hymns, again, like the great Purusha Sukta, are mere narra 
tives, not hymns Others again, like the celebrated 129th Sukta of the 
tenth Mandala, are merely lofty philosophical speculation®, not hymns 
Suklas which are not hymns are very numerous Such Suktas are of the 
nature of ballads or lyrical poems, which in the course of time, lost their 
original signification and tlieir secular character, and placed side by side 
with Suktas avowedly theological, acquired the same sanctity as the 
latter 
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The question arises, if so many of the hymns were originally secular 
in their character, cannot ihe same he predicted of those Suktas which present 
the appearance of true hymns ? I admit that this can be honestly said of 
good many Suktas of the latter class. If you call to mind some instances 
in which English poets, with whom wc are all familiar, personify and apostro- 
phize aspects of physical nature, or some lower animal, you will find that 
the difference between lliem and these Suktas is really not so great. Take, 
for instance, Byron’s great Apostrophe to the Ocean, or Shelley’s Ode to the 
Skylark, or some of Collins’s Odes. The difference that exists i§ due to the 
genius of the Western and the Oriental languages. The latter lend them- 
selves more easily than tlie cold languages of cold climes to overflow of 
sentiment and extravagance of expression. If you remember this, you will 
find no difficulty in agreeing with me tliat these productions have as much 
right to be called Suktas as tlie opening hymn to the Fire in the Rig-Veda 
Samhita, and many others that follow.* 

* Byron’s magnificent address to the Setting Sun in Manfred is an instance in 
point. I quote it below ; — 

Glorious Orb ! the idol 

Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, lire giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels, AS’ith a sex 
More beautiful than diey, which did draAV down 
The erring spirits who can ne’er return. 

Most glorious orb ! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d ! 

Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladden’d, on tlieir mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons ! Thou material God ! 

And representative of the Unknown 

Who chose thee for his shadow ! Thou chief star ! 

Centre of many stars ! which mak’st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! 

Sire of the seasons ! Monarch of the climes. 

And those who dwell in them I for near or far, 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee. 

Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise. 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 
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I have no hesitation in admitting Uiat a vast number of Suktas are true 
hymns But there is another question whidi we must try to solve before we 
can fully comprehend tlie real character I mean the question of their 
autliorship The orthodox Hindu opinion is that they are that 

IS, without an autlior, human or divine There is, however, some aulhorily 
in the Shastras for tlie opinion that they had a divine origin — ^but the general 
current of orthodox opinion is that they are un horn, self existing, eteinal 
and without a begmning ^ Still, a modified origin arwl authorship are con 
ceded It is conceded that these Suktas, though existing from eternity, were 
seen by the Rishis — seen, as dislmguislied from composed The word seen 
here is intelligible only in the sense of mental vision — for unwritten words 
could have no corporeal existence sucli as alone could be the subject of phy 
fiical vision And I can see no difference between the mental vision which 
results in the production of a lyric poem, and that state of mmd which is de 
noted by tlie happy English word — inspiration The concession is, there 
fore, a concession which concedes wholly the point in dispute It amounts 
to nothing less than that the Suktas were the productions of the inspired 
Rishis 

That, however, is not all The Suktas themselves often contain clear 
statements by the Rishis themselves that they are the compositions of the 
Rishis Dr Muir has collected an immense number of texts to that effect 
m the second chapter of the third volume of the Sanskrit Texts, and I shall 
not here trouble you by citing any of them 

The orthodox Hindu may, therefore, safely accept tlie opinion that the 
Vedic Suktas were the productions of human authois But this is not all 
The theNisclves dischsc, in N^ost esses, the nsinns eS their suthors 

Each Sukta is prefaced by notes naming the Devata, the Rishi, and the 
Vtniyoga of the Sukta We have here nothing to do with the Viniyoga 
(use) except to strengthen the evidence in support of my previous statement 
that sacrificial requirements furnished the principle on which the Vedas 
were classified Of the Devata I shall speak presently I want to draw 
your attention now to the Riski The Rishi is the sage to whom the author 
ship of the Sukta is attributed It would not be correct to say, as is often 


If this address to the Sun were translated into the Vedic Sanskrit, and Vedic 
fonrs of expre'sion, it would, to many present the appearance of a Vedic h)Tnn 
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done, that in every case the Rishi is tlie autlior. In tlie 95th Sukta of the 
lOtli Mandala — the allegorical ballad about Pururava and Urvasi, the 
Rishis are tlie royal lovers themselves. These allegorical personages could 
not have been the authors of tlie Suklas. The same remarks apply to those 
cases in which Indra or some such personage, real or fictitious, is both tlie 
Rishi and the Devata. Yaska’s definilion of a Sukla-Rishi is “ 

^ ■'vhich is equivalent to saying lliat the speaker is Rishi. Now, 

autliors, poets as well as others, often put the words they wish to say into 
the mouths of otlier persons, real or fictitious. I have already shown that 
there are many hymns in tlie Rig-Veda Samhita in which this is tlie case. In 
these cases the Rishi is not the autlior — tlie autlior remains unknown to the 
present day. In the majority of cases the Rishi would seem to be also the 
author. 

In the list of tliese Vedic authors, there are names which are unexpected, 
and even startling. There are Sudra Rishis and female Rishis, but I have 
not time to dwell on these points at present — ^nor to emmierate the great 
Braliman clans to whom the greater portion of the Vedas owe tlieir origin. 

I hasten to offer a few observations on the Devatas of tlie Suktas. In 
ordinary Sanskrit — Devata means a god, or the gods. In the notes prefixed 
to the Suktas, the word does not mean tlie god or gods glorified in tlie Sukta. 
I have spoken of a Sukta addressed to two carts; the carts are the Devata 
there. In that addressed to tlie gambler’s foe — ^the dice, the dice are die 
Devata. There is a hymn addressed to tivo horses (not the Aswins) ; the 
horses are the Devata. There are other Suktas of die same character. In 
these cases the Devata cannot mean “ God.” The word Devata means, as 
explained by Yaska, the subject of the Sukta, be it Divine, human or in- 
animate. 

I hope we now understand something about diese so-called hymns. They 
are the productions of human audiors, composed during various stages of 
social progress, and on any subject, lay or theological, religious or secular, 
among a people gifted with a strong religious instinct. Poetry had in such 
a case a natural leaning towards religion; and thus it happened that the 
vast majority of these productions assumed die form of hymns to the powers 
of nature. This gives them a polydieistic appearance, as we noiv under- 
stand Polytheism. But when we look deeper into their meaning we find 
that they are only the poetical garment into which the lofty Pantheism of 
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Vedas is decked out to catch Uie fancy of a higldy imaginative people. 
They are the inspired utterances of men of genius, erroneously misconstrued 
by critics wanting in sympathy and breadtli of view, as the utterances of a 
primitive people hankering after tlie good things of the world. The Kig- 
Veda Samhita should be, to every true Hindu, if not to others, an object of 
deep reverence and loving study. Separated as we are by countless ages 
from the times during whidi they were composed, it is only by a loving study 
and patient Uioughtfulness Uiat we can catch glimpses of tlie profound signi- 
fication of these grand utterances of our glorious forefathers. In early life 
I stood at tlie foot of the Kutub Minar, w'ondering at tlie long shadow which 
the tall pile cast on llic fields smiling in the bright morning sun. Nearly 
thirty years later, I find myself lost in wonder and awe at Uie all-enveloping 
shadow that the lofty heights to which the old Vedic Rishis ascended, now 
cast upon our vaunted modem culture. May that shadow never grow less 1 
Gentlemen, as yet we have gone llirough only a small portion of tlie 
ground we had to traverse. I have scarcely said all that I had to say about 
the Rig-Veda Samhita. I have said nothing as yet about the other Sam- 
hitas. The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads remain untoudied. 
The Vedangas and the Sutra literature also deserve some notice. But I 
have said as much today as your patience can stand. If I find what I have 
already said lias interested you, I may resume the discourse at another 
meeting. 


- II. 

In my last address I said that I had more to say about the Rig-Veda 
Samhita than I had time to say, or you to hear, on that occasion. I propose, 
therefore, to begin this address with some further observations on that 
Samhita. 

The Rig-Veda constitutes the earliest* record of those religious ideas 
of which tile latest, though not, perhaps, the most legitimate, development 
is the present Puranic Hinduism, It is, therefore, to us a question of great 
moment to ascertain for ourselves what those religious ideas were. I say, 
for ourselves, because I consider it unsafe in cases like the present to accept 

*The Yajur-Veda and the Sama-Veda Samhita need not be taken into account 
for reasons stated in my last address. 

19 
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unquestioned tlie views of foreign scholars however learned, for all their 
learning in regard to tlie past does not save them from gross ignorance about 
the present. This object, viz., a clear comprehension of the religion of the 
Vedas, is what I recommend to be kept steadily iti view by 3'oung men aim- 
ing at the higher training which it is tlie business of this society to impart. 
That tliat religion is not polytheistic, I have already said, nor is it mono- 
theistic in tlie sense in which monotlieism is understood in Europe. Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, finding himself forced to face this difficulty in charac- 
terizing it, has coined a new word — henotheism, and given it that name. In 
my humble opinion what he calls henotheism is hut little removed from 
polytheism itself. 

The Vedic Rishis appear to me to have fully grasped tlie idea tliat there 
was an Omnipotent and Omnipresent Autlior of tlie Universe, and that He 
was One and Undivided. They did not call him Iswara, or Lord, as we 
now do. In die Brahmanas and Upanishads, He has a loftier name — Atman 
or Paramatman, the great Soul, or Living Principle of die Universe. The 
later Vedic Philosophy, that of the Upanishads, formulated the doctrine that 
the Universe, though His creation, was created out of His essence, and is a 
part of Him. The Universe is in Him, but He is not die Universe. It was 
a part of Him and transformed into the changeful Universe by His Will or 
His Maya. This was a conception rarely distinctly formulated by the Vedic 
poets, as it was by the Vedic philosophers, but it was equally present to the 
mind of the poet and that of the philosopher. Now, if the Universe, if all 
the perceptible phenomena which constitute die Universe, are in Him, or are 
a part of Him, the Powers of Nature are also portions of His essence, or 
manifestations of His Energy. To contemplate or to glorify die Powers of 
Nature was to contemplate and glorify His attributes. The Infinite is not 
realizable to our minds in its Infinity. We can bring our mind into close 
contact with it only by contemplating those finite portions of Infinite Energy 
which we can perceive and comprehend. This is what the Vedic poets tried 
to do. Modern science understands diat solar heat causes water to vaporise, 
that the aqueous vapour is accumulated and kept suspended in die atmos- 
phere, till by cooling of the aerial temperature condensation takes place, 
clouds are formed, and under proper conditions, the aqueous vapour is 
returned to the earth in torrents of rain. But the Vedic poets know hut little 
of the physical causes which produce rain., Allow me to say this with due 
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deference to tlio«c natl^c scholars >sho hold that Uie omniscient Vedic Hisliis 
Ineiv all lhai modem fcieiicc lias iinvcjled They kneiv^ lilile, I think, of tlie 
proce<s by ^^hlch rainguing clouds \\erc formed and then dissolved into 
«lioucrs of ram Tlic) kncis onl> lint He vho had made all things, also 
ga\c us the ram — as is certainly the case, and lhe> sung the prancs of God 
the Ram gi\er Tlicj ga\c God the Uain gi\cr a distinct name, to distinguish 
His ramgiMng allnhutc from His other attributes He ivas Indra The 
root Ind signifies to ram, and the particle is added to signifj the giver 
of It Simdarl) the root nid, from ^^l^lch ive ha\c the Asord C?t^, one in 
•inch ordinary u'^c notv, means to howl, to cry By adding to it the same 
suffix, wc get Rudrn, the god who, in the familiar language of an 
Englnh poet, ** rides on the wlnrlwind and directs the storm ”, not a Storm 
God Wlicn the Vcdic poets glorif) Agni, they glorif) not tlie physical 
phenomenon known as Fire, or Flame, or Combustion, hut the great Father 
of heal and light, w!io«c luminous manifestation in the hcatens is the solar 
Fire, the Electrical Fire m the mid air — and on earth, the terrestrial fire 
which burnt down tast forests, cooked tbc Risln's food, and consumed Ins 
offerings Fire is also the great Funf) ing agent, and tbc Vcdic poets when 
they sing of Infinite Purity call him Agni Tlie offerings to the goda — or 
to God, arc throwm into the Fire, that the great Purifier may accept it as 
purified through His own purifying energy 

On no other theory can we explain the circumstances the same Sun was 
adored under such various names and various aspects as Surya, Savita, 
Pusha, Vishnu, Mitra etc It is this v lew that Yaska takes when he says that 
the “ One Soul (Atman) is celebrated as many,” and it is this view only 
which will explain the singular circumstance that each Vedic Deity is praised 
as supreme God, a circumstance that has induced Professor Max Muller to 
com the word Ucnotlicnm 

I wish to draw your attention to another matter, which I consider to 
be a misconception of some senous importance, and which, I am afraid, I 
must be irreverent enough to style the heliomama of European scholars 
Nothing m the shape of interpretation will satisfy some of our Western 
professors, except the reduction of every Vedic legend, allegory, or poem to 
a solar myth You must guard yourself against the seductive influences of 
fliese far fetched deductions from the undoubted truths of Comparative 
Philosophy A single instanco vvill suffice to explain what 1 mean You 
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may remember that on the occasion of the Vedic sacrifices, the sacrificial 
fire was obtained by rubbing together two pieces of wood against one another; 
these pieces of wood -were called Arani. Of the t-wo one is styled a male 
Arani and tlie other a female, Ijy a figure of speech a parallel to whieh is 
furnished by the language applied by mechanics to screws. In the Yajur- 
Veda Samhita, the male screw is named Pururavas, and the female Urvasi. 
The relation of the t\vo Aranis is the subject of an allegorical Sukta (the 
ninety-fifth) in the tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, — a Sukta evidently 
intended to lament the decadence of Vedic Yajnas, which the poet feared 
would lead to the perpetual separation of the tivo Aranis. That the Aranis 
were meant is clearly shoivn by Urvasi’s words. She bids Pururavas remem- 
ber that he used to give her three embraces daily. The three embraces, 
evidently, refer to the three fires, Garhapatya, Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni. 
Urvasi’s parting advice to Pururavas is to perform the homa. This Sukta, 
then, is clearly an allegory about the two Aranis. But hear what Professor 
Max Muller has to say about the Sukta. That Pururavas is an appropriate 
name of a solar hero requires hardly any proof. Pururavas meant. .. .en- 
dowed with much light; for though rava is generally used of sound, yet the 
root ru, which means originally to cry, is also applied to coloiii% in the sense 
of a loud or crying colour, 'i.e., red* (. . . .Sanskrit ravi, sun.) Besides, 
Pururavas calls himself Vasishiha, which, as we know, is a name of the Sun; 
and if he is called Aida, the son of Ida, the same name is. . . . [also] given 
to Agni, the fire.”t The Professor further explains that Urvasi stands for 
Ushas, or tlie Dawn, and thence infers that this Sukta recites a solar myth. 

The force of heliomania could no further go. If etymology is to decide 
the matter, -why cannot we accept the ordinary signification of the root ru, 
viz., to sound, which would give us the full sounding Arani ? For the 
ungreased wood, no doubt, caused a loud sound in friction. Vasishta is a 
word the etymology of which can be made to yield many significations, 
several of which will apply to the Arani wood. But the name Aida is 
decisive. Ida is a name given to the earth, as any lexicon wll tell you. 
Aida — earth-born, is a name which may well be given to a bit of wood, or 

^ Ravi, I may state here, is indeed considered to be derived from the root ru, 
but ru signifies motion also; Ravi is he who moves (in the heavens). 

t “ Comparative Mythology ” — Chips fronv a German Workshop (1868), ii. 104. 
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to terrestrial fire, but camiot, by any stretch of philological legerdemain, be 
made to apply to Uie sun. Tliat so eminent a philologist as Professor Max 
Muller should overlook these considerations, and should also overlook the 
important fact that on the sun and da^vn theory the three embraces cannot 
be explained, sho^^s bow his energetic pursuit of solar allegories into every 
nook and comer of ancient mythology vitiates his conclusions. 

I have dwelt on Uiis comparatively unimportant matter for a special 
reason. I do not come here to pose as a teacher of the Vedas; — my attain, 
ments certainly do not entitle me to tliat office. But as the President of tlie 
Literary Section of your Society, I have another duty to perform. I owe it 
to you that I should point out for your benefit, so far as I am able, the dangers 
which beset the educated student. One of the dangers against which I must 
warn the student of Vcdic Literature is the tendency to accept unquestioned 
the dicta of foreign orientalists. Let us give them the honour which is un- 
questionably tlieir due, but let us also exercise our judgment as to wbat is 
true or false. Tlie study of no literature — however patient the study and 
however valuable the literature, — is of any worth, unless you bring to that 
study a critical spirit. Approach the Vedas in the spirit of reverence due 
to tliem from a Hindu, but study tlicm in the spirit of a respectful and appre- 
ciative critic. If they are a Divine revelation, you can convince yourselves 
that tliey are such only by a thoroughly critical and appreciative study. If 
a great Pandit should tell you that tlie Vedas are eternal, do not believe him 
unless you can find reasonable evidence in the Vedas themselves of their 
eternal existence; and if Professor Max Muller should tell you that the Vedic 
mythology is nothing but a series of Solar myths, never believe him unless 
you find, according to your own lights, that tliat is the only rational explana- 
tion which it admits of. Never surrender your judgment to authority in 
matters like these. 

The writings of no European orientalist are more popular among the 
natives of India than those of Professor Max Miiller; and that they are 
deservedly popular is unquestionable. His errors are, therefore, the more 
dangerous to us; and the most notable of his errors is what I have called his 
heliomania. By all means accept what help you can from his writings and 
those of other foreign orientalist, but examine their conclusions by your 
Own lights before you accept them. Treat great native Vedic scholars, from 
Sayanacharjya down to Dayananda Saraswali and Satyabtata Samas- 
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rami, in the same spirit. Tliink for yourself, even though your independence 
of judgment should lead you to occasional error. Prefer thoughtfulness 
even "svlien it leads to error, to intellectual imbecility. 

I have been obliged to devote so much of the limited lime at our 
disposal to a consideration of llie Rig-Veda Samhita, that I have scarcely 
any left for tlie other Samhitas. I do not regret it, as the Rig-Veda Sam- 
Kita is not only the most important of the Samhitas, but it is, in a great 
measure, typical of the rest. I prefer to devote tlic little time left us this 
evening to a brief survey of the vast field of Vedic Literature. 

And, first of all, let me olfer a fe^v ohsen^ations about the Vedic Sakbas. 
Not only are tliere the four Vedas, but also different recensions of each 
Veda. I told you in my last address, that tlie Vedas -u'ere originally handed 
doAvn by oral teaching for many generations. Now, many of you are, no 
doubt, a^v^are how largely ummtten texts are liable to variations and inter- 
polations. Even mitten literature, when not printed, is not free from the 
dangers which arise from the ignorance and carelessness of copyists and 
the mischievous interference of interpolators. Even in the case of a com- 
paratively modern Sanskrit poem like tlie Meghaduta — a short poem of about 
a hundred slokas, it is difficult to say at the present day how many slokas 
it originaUy consisted of. It may be amusing to you to know that in die 
same year, only the past year, Pandit Hrisikesha Sastri published an edition 
of this poem, and Mr. Barada Charan Mirta a translation. Pandit Ilrisike- 
sha’s edition consists of only ninety-four slokas, while Mr. Mitra has trans- 
lated one hundred and eighteen. Yet both are highly educated Sanskrit 
scholars to my knowledge. No one ^nll dispute tliat the Meghaduta belongs 
to the age of -written literature, and if this has been the fate of a short poem 
by tlie greatest of Indian poets, and composed, probably, about fourteen 
hundred years ago, and unquestionably belonging to tlie age of mitten 
literature, what may not have happened to die great unmitten literature of 
those far more ancient times into the obscurity of ^vhich die light of historj’^ 
seeks in vain to penetrate ? Take the case of the work -ssdiich next to the 
Vedas, exercises the greatest influence on the Hindus, and is regarded by 
them with the greatest reverence , — 1 mean the Mahabharata. In the Anukra- 
manika prefixed to that vast collection it is stated that Vyasa’s original -^v^ork — 
excluding the episodes, consisted of rtventy-four thousand slokas. Making the 
very reasonable assumption that the episodes cannot have exceeded in bulk 
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half of ihe principal portion, wc may safely pul down the number of slokas 
in the origmal MahMarata somewhere at thiny*six thousand, that is, 
seventy-l^vo tliousand verses. Even tliis is a figure more suited to the liter* 
ary annals of some inlcllectunl Brohdignag than those of the ordinary 
human race. But the modem Mahabharala is found to contain not less than 
one hundred and six thousand slokas, or two hundred and t^YeIve thousand 
verses, Uiat is, about thrice the quantity of matter in the original work I 

We may he certain that llic unwritten Vedic Samhitas suffered a good 
deal in tins way, and in very early times variations and accretions took place 
which gave rise to tlie different recensions known as the Sakh(is. The 
danger appears to have been guarded against on an early day. Even in 
the lime of Saunako, tlie great sage to whom among otliers die Mahabharala, 
as we have it now, was recited in the forest of Naimisha, the number of 
rvords, nay even letters in the Rig-V eda Samhita, had been counted and it is 
noted in the Anukramanika — the number of words was 153,826 and tlie 
number of letters 432,000. 

That, however, was not all. The enumeration and registration of words 
and letters may serve to prevent interpolations, but not variations. To pre- 
vent alterations and variations Uie Pada*Patha and the Krama-Patha were 
devised. The Pada-Patha consisted in reading the text wthout the Sandhi 
combinations, so that each word was pronoimced by itself, divested of its 
combination with that which preceded, or that which followed it. Thus 
” ” is in tlie Pada text, “ ” is “ (M<[\ 

and so on. Tlie Krama Patlia is of two kinds — the Varna 
Krama and the Pada Krama, The first verse in the Rig-V eda Samhita read 
according to Pada Krama is, ^ 

The Vamakrama Patha is — and so on. 

There are other devices also; such as the Jata Patha, and the Gnana Patha, 
hut these also follow in the same line. 

Now, we may well believe that these precautions against interpolations 
and variations were not taken till a considerable amount of mischief had 
already been done. It is quite possible that other causes— such as the 
•caprice, of the intellectual convictions of particular teachers — -led to the 
multiplication of Sakhas, which were at one time so numerous that one is 
tempted to believe that there is some exaggeration in the statements handed 
down to posterity. The Muktikopanishad states that the Rig-Veda had 
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twenty-one SakBas, the Sama Veda had one hundred and nine, the Atharvan 
fifty, and the Yajur Veda not less than one thousand. If such a vast number 
of Sakhas ever existed, which I doubt very much, most of them would appear 
to have been lost at an early period. No doubt the law of the survival of 
the fittest operated here, as it does elsewhere, and only the most approved 
Sakhas have lived down to the present day. The names of only thirteen 
Sakhas of the Sama Veda have been handed dow to posterity, and even of 
tliese eleven have disappeared. The Kauthumi, followed in Upper India, 
and the Ranayani, followed in the South, alone survive. The thousand 
Sakhas of the Yajur Veda have now d\vindled down to twenty-three, hut 
the Yajur Veda has had a history in this respect more remarkable than the 
other Vedas. While there was, — in the case of the other Vedas, only varia- 
tion, here there was a Reformation. Yajnavalkya was the Reformer. 
There are in fact two Yajur Vedas, the Black and the White, the unreformed 
and the reformed, each with a munber of Sakhas indicating variations subse- 
quent even to Yajnavalkya’s reformation. To explain the schism, which 
led to the reformation, a legend has been invented about some Tittiris (little 
birds, from whom the Black Yajur Veda is also called the Taittiriya Sam- 
hita) and the Sun assuming the form of a horse {Vajin, from which the 
White Yajur Veda is called also the Vajasaneyi* Samhita). The legend 
will not bear repetition, but it indicates a schism between Vaisampayana, 
the teacher of the Black Yajur Veda and his disciple Yajnavalkya. The 
disciple dissented from the principles of his teacher. 

One of the results of Yajnavalkya’s reformation was that the explana- 
tory or supplemental matter was separated from the mantras and collected 
into a separate compilation. Such is the origin of the famous Satapatha 
Brahmana. But Yajnavalkya’s "reformation did not of course succeed in 
putting an end to the variations in reading and teaching which had led to the 
formation of Sakhas. The Black Yajur Veda has still not less than six and 
tlie White Yajur Veda has still not less than seventeen sakhas. Of these the 
Madhyandini Sakha is the one now mostly followed in these provinces. I 
may give you a sketch of its contents hereafter. 

The lesson I beg you to learn from the few observations which I have. 


^ It is also said that Yajnavalkya was surnamed Vajasaneya, whence the Sant- 
hita is called Vajasaneyd. 
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offered m regard to %arialions in umyntien literature is the necessity of 
carefull) examining every text that invites your attention on account of its 
importance A single illustration may suffice to convince you There is 
a Rik in the eighteenth SuUa of ilie tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda Samlnta 
viiiicli runs tlius — ” Tins was varied, piohably in 
advertently, and not llirougli the unscrupulous malice of the prie^hood, as a 
foreign critic mo«t unchantagl) assumes, and was found in comparatively 
modern limes to run is follows, * , and this slight 

variation from into led to a disastrous coiwequence, — the Rik 

was laid bold of as sanctioning tlie burning of widows on their husband’s 
funeral pyre Tins is only a single instance of the danger to which an un 
critical study of the ancient texts has led to, and may still lead to 

Unwritten literatures have probably existed m other countries also, 
hut m point of vastnc'^s and importance llie unwritten literature of no other 
country can bear any comparison with tliat of India Tlie late invention 
of VN riling, die unwillingness to substitute written instruction for the old 
traditional oral leaching, and the intense literary activity of Ancient India, 
have, no doubt, contributed to render die unwritten literature of this coun 
try so voluminous That literature, wbedier Vedic or Post Vedic, would 
be utterly u«ele«s to the student, wbedier for religious or historical or literary 
purposes, if be did not bring to his study a critical spirit, and if in Ins 
veneration for what is undoubtedly ancient, lie forgot to distinguish between 
the genuine and die adulterated article, to separate the wheat from the chaff 
I mu<?t also add the w arnmg, however, that ii is possible to carry this critical 
spirit too far, and end by questioning die genuineness and antiquity of every 
thing belonging to Ancient India Our Western teachers, very often, I am 
sorry to say, err in this direction, but I beg you to remember that what is 
excusable in a Weber or a Whuney, as the result of prejudices which critics 
of a foreign race, unacquainted with the country, can never wholly set aside 
would be unpardonable m a Hindu Wliile therefore you have to guard, 
on the one hand against a blind acceptance so common among our orthodox 
learned men, of every text you meet with as die genuine production of the 
ancient sages, and every interpretation of the texts that has been handed down 
from preceptor to disciple for generation and generation, as the correct 
interpretation, you have also to protect yourself on the other hand, from 
the equally unreasoning assumption that falsehood or fraud underlies every 
20 
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text in the Sastras which does not fit into your prejudices. On this subject 
I cannot do better than quote the words of Professor Goldstiicker, himself 
one of the most distinguished of European orientalists, and one of the very 
few among them who were or are capable of entertaining broad views on 
the Indian Literature and History. “ If the creed of an individual,” says 
that great scholar, “ is founded on texts held sacred and authoritative, it is a 
national creed. No nation can surrender it without laying the axe to its 
own root. For religion based on texts embodies the whole history of the 
nation which professes it. It is the shortest abbreviation of all that ennobles 
the national mind, is most clear to its memory and most essential to its life.”* 
Therefore, I say, do not lose your reverence for the past; it is on the 
past that you must plant your foot firmly, if you wish to mount high in tlie 
future. You are not a race of savages who have no past to remember; you 
cannot dissever yourselves in a day from the associations and influences of a 
past ’ivhich extends over at least five hundred centuries : — You cannot anni- 
hilate in a day a past national existence which has survived the annihilation 
of hundreds of empires, of hundred systems of religion, and which has sur- 
veyed unconcerned the downfall and ruin of many kindred civilizations. I 
have to make my warning so emphatic because the general tendency of 
European scholars, who have so great an influence over you, is to decry your 
past history, to call for its virtual erasure from your memory, and to lead 
you in the direction opposite to that for which Professor Goldstiicker has 
pleaded so eloquently. Allow me to quote as an illustration a passage from 
Professor Max Muller’s writings. Referring to the variation in tlie text 

to which I have just had occasion to call your 
attention, the Professor writes, “ Tliis is perhaps the most flagrant instance of 
what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. Here have thousands and 
tliousands of lives been sacrified, and a fanatical rebellion threatened on the 
authority of a passage which was mangled, mistranslated, and misapplied.”t 
There never has been a stronger censure passed on the Brahmans of 
India. If it is deseiwed, the sooner we Brahmans disavow our caste, the 
better for us. The sooner the other Hindus cast off the Brahman’s yoke — 
for still Brahmanical ordinances rule India — ^the better for them. Tlie 


* Literary Remains, Vol. II, p. 41. 
t Max Muller’s Selected Essays, (1881) Vol. I, p. 335. 
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sooner we di«e\er our«ehes ^Mtll lliat great past m which the Brahmans are 
the most prominent figure, Uic better for us all But is the censure deserved ’ 
It ne\er nruck the Profcc«or that the *;lighi change from 'STt'S into 
might have proceeded from the tliou^and and one accidents which vary the 
reading in umsntlen literature, and even in written literature It never 
struck the Professor tliat it was rallicr too much to attribute this ferocious 
blood thirstine«s to that priesthood, who of all mankind are the most tender 
towards human life, and who treat even animal life with a tenderness which 
other races fail to display towards their fellow men It never struck him 
that tlie charge of lhir«ting for feminine blood cannot be brought with good 
grace against men vsho were Uie only legislators, or interpreters of the law, 
who have ever treated the taking of a v^ Oman's life as crime more heinous 
than ordinary homicide As a Brahman, as an humble member of the caste, 
thus V iluperatcd, as a descendant hovvever unworthy, of that great priesthood 
who formed the noblest intellectual aristocracy that the world has ever seen, 
I may he pardoned if I venture to call on the great German scholar to count 
up the victims of tlie Inquisition, add to them the slaughtered thousands of 
St Bartholomew’s day and the Sicilian Vespers, and then add again the untold 
millions who fell in the crusades, and then lay his hand upon his heart and 
say, if he cannot recollect instances of priestly unscrupulousness more flag 
rant than he can lay at the door of the Brahmans of India 

And now let us resume our survey of the Vedic Literature, in connection 
with v\hich, let me here acknowledge most cordially, that no man has laid 
us under a greater debt of gratitude for his services in its cause than Pro 
fes'or Max Muller himself 

After the Samhilas, come the Brahmanas You can well conceive that 
m the course of time the meaning of the Suktas of the Vedic Samhilas 
should come to be less intelligible to the Vedic student than they used to be 
to those v\ho were nearer in point of time to the ages in vvhich they were 
composed I doubt whether the hymns even when composed were so com 
po«ed as to readily disclose their meaning In an age in which the bent of 
the national mind was to see in the vast forces of nature evidence of the 
Might of the great Architect of all, to view and contemplate each of these 
forces separately as manifestations of His energy, to personify and adore 
U, the language of the adorers necessarily assumed a form in which an ex 
tenor veil of physiolatry had to be penetrated before the listener could obtain 
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a glimpse of the great Formless and Invisible Shadow of Glory widiin. The 
deeper signification of the Suktas became more and more obscure in the 
course of time, while side by side with this obscuration of the spiritual 
significance, the formal and ritualistic worship received enormous develop- 
ment. These causes gave rise to the Brahmanas, treatises intended to explain 
the Mantra portion, to indicate the uses of the Mantras, and to give fuller 
details about tlie ritual. Such portions of die Brahmanas as used to be recited 
in the forests went by die name of Aranyaka. And such portions of the 
Brahmanas or Aranyakas as treated of the nature and attributes of God are 
knorvn as Upanishads. 

The Rig-Veda has two Brahmanas, die Sanklcayana or Kaushitaki, 
taught by die Rishi Kaushitaka, and die Aitareya. The Tandya Brahmana 
is die Sama Veda Brahmana. According to the authority of Pandit Satya- 
brata Samasrami, die Sama Veda Brahmana is divided into forty sections, 
the first twenty-five of which are called the Tandya, or Panchavinsa Brah- 
mana; the five sections which follow are called the Sadvimsa Brahmana; 
the 31st and 32nd are entided the Mantra Brahmana, and the last eight form 
the Chhandog^^a Upanishad. 

The Black Yajur Veda, also knoivn as the Taittiriya Samhita, and con- 
taining as already suggested, matter properly belonging to a Brahmana, has 
also an independent Brahmana known as the Taittiriya. I have already 
referred to die Satapatha Brahmana which belongs to the VTiite Yajur Veda. 
The Brahmana of the Atharva Veda is the Gopatha. 

The Upanishads form the most interesting portion of the Vedic Litera- 
ture. They are very numerous, and many of them are comprised within 
the Brahmanas, Yet it is beyond question that the age of the Upanishads 
is later dian that of the ritualistic portions of Brahmanas. The Upanishads 
represent die final portion of the Vedic Literature, arid is dierefore often 
called the Vedanta. I have already explained hov/ die elevated monotheism 
of the Samhitas became lost to later generations in the hard crust of Nature- 
Worship under which it was imbedded, and how. erroneous interpretations 
of die Samhitas led to an inordinate development of the Vedic ritual. Formal 
religion usurped the place of the religion of the heart. Among a people 
in ivhom the spirit of progress was dead, such a state of things would have 
led to the stagnation of all thought, and to national degradation and deca)'. 
But the intellectual energy of the early Aryans of India was not yet dead. 
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Tlie ben and mo«t cuUivalcd inlellccls ro«e m rebellion against the grinding 
lyrann) of formal Vaidikism Tlicre ^va5 more tlian one systematic and 
organized rebellion The one rno^l prominently recognized in modem 
Hinory IS the Buddhietic nio\cment Another was headed by tliose who 
preached the doclune that Bhakti was superior to Karma as a means of 
sahalion But the earliest and mo«l efficacious of these revolts against 
rituali«5m was the ri^c of the Philc'oph) of the Upani'^hads This avas a 
revolt from witlun, not from without like Buddhism and Bhaktivada, and 
therefore the philosophical literature of the Upani’^hads was easily absorbed 
into the then existing Vedic Literature as a portion of it‘;elf It respected 
ritualism, while U sought to interpret the Vcdic doctrine of the all informing 
Paramatma or Great Soul of the Universe It forms the connecting link 
between the polymorphous monotheism of the Samliitas, and the poljtheistic 
monotheism of the Puranas Some of you feel inclined to laugh at the 
phrase “Polytheistic monodiei^m,” and it has certainly the appearance of 
a paradox, but such attention as I haac been able to gi\c to the Puranas, has 
convinced me that the Puranic religion is in reality a monolhei'^m, and that 
the Puranas neaer lose sight of the great central idea in Religion that there 
is only one God, and that Oie hundreds of objects of avor«?hip who«e merits 
lley celebrate are only anthropomorphic representations of His various 
attribute*: 

The Upani«hads arc, as a 1 have said, very numerous Tlie MuKtiko 
pani^had enumerates by name one hundred and eight as superior to 
the rest 

The total number must have been va'^tly larger Aot less than tivo 
hundred Upanishads belong, or belonged, to the Atharva Veda alone I =ay 
“belonged,” because a large number of Upanishads are now lost The 
Upani«hads of the Alharvan are believed to be comparatively modern pro 
duction* The celebrity which the Upanishads acquired, and the very small 
size of them must have encouraged their unlimited manufacture down even 
to the post Vedic times The Muhtika itself is apparently a rather modem 
production, so muH also be the Ramatapani and Gopalatapani mentioned 
by It, which latter mention': the Gopis of Vxindavana, and cannot therefore 
be older than the Vishnu Pur ana Nay, Pandit Satyabrata Samasrami men 
lions even an Allopanishad, or the Upani‘:had of Allah the shameless pro 
duction of some sycophant of the Mussalman rulers of India 
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Nevertlieless a large number of Upanisliads must be of very ancient 
date — integral portions of the Vedic Bralimana treatises. The Upanishads 
like the Brabmanas, are classed under the different Vedas. The Muktika 
gives a list of ten Upanishads which are considered as superior to tlie rest, 
or as the best of the hundred and eight already referred to. There are tlie 
Isa, Kene, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Chhandogya and the Vrihadaranyaka. There is no doubt that two more, 
uz'z., tlie Kaushitaki, and the Swetaswatara are also very ancient and as philo- 
sophical treatises, of ecpial merit ivith the ten above named. It is of these 
twelve that we possess commentaries by Sankara, and it is to the authority 
of these twelve that he repeatedly refers in his Commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutra. 

Tlie Kaushitaki and the Aitareya belong to the Rig- Veda, and are por- 
tions of the Brahmanas of the same name. The Chhandogya and Kena belong 
to the Sama Veda. The Chhandogya, as already stated, is a continuation 
of tlie Tandya Brahmana. The Kena is also known as the Talabakara. The 
Taittiriya. the Katha and the Swetaswatara Upanishads belong to the Black 
Yajur Veda, and the Isa Upanishad and the Vrihadaranyaka belong to the 
Wliite Yajur Veda. Of these, the Taittiriya Upanishad is a part of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. The Isa Upanishad forms a part of the White Yajur 
Veda Samhita itself. The Vrihadaranyaka is a portion of the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Tlie Mundaka, and Mandukya and Prasna Upanishads belong 
to the Atharvan. The Muktikopanishad assigns to the Mandukya Upanishad, 
the pre-eminence among all the Upanishads. The famous Gaudapadiya 
Karika is a commentary on this Upanishad, and Sankaracharya has also 
furnished a Bhashya. 

This is but a dry and uninteresting catalogue of names. There is 
scarcely time tliis evening to allow me to give you an idea of their character. 
I shall be happy, however, to place before you a brief sketch of the contents 
of some of them on a future occasion, should you continue to feel an interest 
in tlie subject. The Upanishads are the glory of ancient Indian Literature. 
There are those — ^very competent judges — ^ivho set a higher value on them 
than on any other branch of Indian learning. A great German -writer, 
(Schopenhauer) -writing about some Latin translation of the Upanishads, 
says, “ From ever}"^ sentence deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and 
the Avhole is pen’-aded by a high, holy and earnest spirit.. . In tlie whole 
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world tliere is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upanishad‘5, It has been the solace of my life; it 
wll be the solace of my death ! ” Let us who may if we choose study the 
originals, hope that they W'ill !>c to us also the solace of our lives; and the 
solace, too, of our deaths ! 




DEVI CHAUDHURANI 



This translation of a few chapters of Devi Chaudhurani in Bankim’s 
handwriting was found in the bound volume containing the manuscript of 
his Letters on Hinduism, lent to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat by Kumar 
Bimal Chandra Singh of Paikpara, who first published this fragment about 
three years ago in the collection styled Bankim-prativa. We have corrected 
the mistakes in the above edition, due probably to wrong reading of the 
author’s manuscript, and have introduced certain emendations within square 
brackets for the convenience of the reader. 

We are told by Mr. Sachish Chandra Chatterjee, nephew and biographer 
of Bankim Chandra, that Bankim had translated into English the whole of 
Devi Chaudhurani and also a part of Bisha Briksha. We are further in- 
formed that the first draft of the English translation of Devi Chaudhurani 
was still extant, but the copy carefully corrected by the author was missing. 
We have been able to secure only the last few chapters of Devi Chaudhurani 
which are here printed. 

Mr. Sachish Chandra also tells us that his uncle had translated a part 
of Bisha Briksha at the special request of Lady Elliott, the ^vife of Sir 
Charles A. Elliott, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1890 to 1895, 
and had presented the manuscript to her. We have seen a few pages of an 
English translation of Bisha Briksha entitled The Bane of Life in Bankim’s 
handwriting, but it is in too far decayed a condition to permit its inclusion 
in this volume. 



On rushed the vessel in the dark, parting the gatiiering masses of foam 
at the prow. The -wind roared, the clouds Uiundered, the lightning flashed, 
the rain fell in torrents, and on rushed tlie vessel, steady as in the serenest 
^\eather. 

Brajeswar and Rangaraj now released the lieutenant. 

“ Be seated comfortably, sir,” said Rangaraj, “ the Rani probably will 
do you no harm. But you should not have boarded Devi Rani’s vessel with- 
out her permission. Have you never heard that she is a goddess incarnate ? 
But how was it, sir, if I may put tlie question, that you neglected to cut do^vn 
our masts and destroy our sails, when you saiv tlie clouds gathering in the 
heaven.” 

“ I never thought,” replied the lieutenant, “ that you would venture on 
such navigation as this. A sea-going vessel in the open seas may venture 
on such a course with impunity, but to sail in the dark in these narrow rivers, 
abounding in shoals and sand-banks, and before such a fearful driving 
tempest — I have never seen or lieard [of] anything like it in the Bengal 
rivers. You are all in danger of your lives every moment.” 

*‘Kol at all,” replied Rangaraj, “these rivers are so familiar to us 
that we can navigate them witli our eyes closed. The man at the helm is 
the firstvsteersman in these rivers.” 

The lieutenant paid little heed to Rangaraj’s conversation; he felt sorely 
vexed at having been outwitted by a woman. Rangaraj finding him gloomy 
and taciturn, went out on the deck, and carefully watched the progress of the 
Vessel. Brajeswar who wished to avoid being accosted by his father, had 
quietly glided away unobserved by him, but instead of going out, like 
Rangaraj, to the deck, he had glided into the next apartment, -where he knew 
Prafulla was. 

Haraballabh’s condition at the lime allowed him to besto^v little atten- 
tion on his son’s movements. The rushing of the storm, while he was yet 
floating on the unstable element of water, had stupified him. Then when he 
actually found the vessel part its moorings, and reel before the heavy gusts 
of wind, he lost at once both physical and mental equilibrium and found 
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liiniself strelclied al length at Nisi’s feel. Not exactly comprehending 
whether he was on tlie surface of the Teesta or at its bottom, he was discuss- 
ing within liimself whellier there was any further use', in calling on Durga to 
save him. A suppressed laugh from Nisi convinced\him that probably he 
was not al the bottom, as he had never lieard of any one indulging in 
laugliter in lliose regions. So he mustered courage, tried to sit up and 
found dial there was nothing to prevent his doing so. Nisi now took him in 
hand. 

“ Would you like to sleep sir ? ” said she. 

“ This is not tlie time for sleep,” said he. 

“ You will never find any other,” replied Nisi, meaningly. 

. “ Wliat do you mean ? ” asked Haraballabh, timidly. 

“ You came here as the spy who was to deliver over Devi Rani to the 
English.” 

“ No — ^yes — you see — ” stammered Haraballabh. 

“ Do you know what the consequences would have been to Devi, if you 
had succeeded ? ” 

“ You see — I do not know — tliat is — ” again stammered tlie cowardly 
wretch. 

“ She would have been hanged. She had done you no harm. On 
the contrary, she did you an infinite deal of good — ^remember the fifty 
tliousand rupees. And in grateful recognition of this sendee, you want- 
ed to get her hanged ! Do you know what punishment is meet for 
you ? ” 

Haraballabh had not the power to answer. 

“ Therefore, I say,” continued Nisi, mercilessly, “ sleep now. if you 
wish to sleep. For you will never see night again. Do you know where we 
are going ? ” 

Haraballabh spoke not. 

“ Tliere is a melancholy burning ground,” continued Nisi, “ called the 
Witch’s burning ground. Those whom we want to kill, we take tliere, and 
kill. We are going there now. Tlie Saheb wiU be hanged, so the Rani has 
ordered. Do you know what punishment is reserved for you ? You will 
be impaled alive. ” 

Haraballabh clasped his hands and cried like a child, “ Save me ! save 
me I ” he called out. 
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“ Don’t cry, you coward,” tliundered Uie lieutenant — you are old — 
why can’t you make up your mind to die ? ” 

The roaring tempest prevented llie sound being carried to Brajeswar’s 
ears, oi Nisi’s plans niiglil not have proceeded so smoothly, 

“ Save me ! Can no one save me ?” cried the coward still. 

“ Who is so base as to interfere on behalf of a wretch like you ? The 
Rani I know is merciful — but no one shall seek mercy foi you.” 

“ I shall give you a lakh of rupees,” said Haraballabh, “ if you can 
save me.” 

“ Is there no shame in you ? ” continued the pitiless Nisi, “ for half 
that sura, you have turned the basest of informers. And dare you speak 
of laklis ? ” 

“ I will do whatever you may command me to do,” groaned Hara- 
ballabh piteously. 

** People like >ou can do nothing v^hich is worth being done,” replied 
Nisi contemptuously. 

** The meanest,” groaned the wretch again, “ may be of use. Com- 
mand, I beseech you — I will do your bidding. Do but save me.” 

“ And supposing > ou can be of service to me,” said Nisi in reply, 
softening her tone a little, " what trust can I put in you ? You have shown 
yourself a rogue, a coward, an ungrateful wretcli, and an informer. Can 
I truH you ? ” 

** I will take any oath you prescribe,” was the eager reply. 

“ Your oath ! ” ejaculated Nisi, contemptuously, ” how will you 
swear ? ” 

“ By Ganga water, copper, and the Tulsi plant.” 

“ No,” said Nisi, " can you swear by your son ? ” 

For once Haraballabh flashed up. “ That I will not,” said he with 
energy; “ you are VNelcome to kill me in tvhat way you like.” 

“ Let us dispense w’ith oaths then,” said Nisi, vanquished for once. 
“ They are not worth much from you, and as you are in our power, they are 
unnecessary. Do you wi«ih to live ? ” 

“Yes — ^yes — yes — save me ! ” was the piteous leply once more. 

“ Weil then, listen,” said Nisi, “ my fathei is a great Kulin. It is 
hard to find husbands for daughters of our exalted line. We are restricted 
to only one clan, as you know, viz., that to which you belong. I am married — 
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but I have a sister who has not been — ^because none of your clan has been 
found willing to take her. The objection is that she is past the marriageable 
age. She is now twenty-five or so. Now, if, we cannot get her married to 
one of your clan, my father loses caste. Will you save us from the terrible 
fate ? ” 

Haraballabh felt overjoyed— felt restored to life from the most horrible 
of deaths. Only another marriage ! That was a light affair for a Kulin 
Brahman. As to the bride’s age, even that was nothing very uncommon in 
the case of Kulin marriages. The reply he gave was exactly what Nisi had 
calculated upon. 

“ This is not a great matter. It is the duty of Kulins to save other . 
Kulins from such misfortunes as you anticipate. As to the bride’s age, why, 

I have seen brides given away at the hoary age of seventy. There is only 
one thing. I am myself too old to marry. Will not my son suit you ? ” 

“ He may not be willing to marry,” objected Nisi, artfully. 

“ My will is his will — ^he has never yet disobeyed me,” said Hara- 
ballabh. “ But I wonder how he came here to-night. Do you know ? ” 
asked he, quite at his ease now. 

“ He came here to seek you,” said the inventive Nisi, who never object- 
ed to small fibs. 

“Where is he now ? ” asked Haraballabh. 

“ He is quite safe — you shall see him in tlie morning. Will you make 
him consent to the marriage ? If so, we will let you depart in peace.” 

“ Most willingly,” replied Haraballabh. “ Do go and obtain my par- 
don from the Rani.” 

“ Look upon it as settled,” said Nisi. She then went to Devi, followed 
by Diva. . . 

“ Nisi has been carrying on a whispered conversation with your father- 
in-law,” said Diva, maliciously, to Prafulla. 

“ What about,” enquired Prafulla of Nisi. 

“ Negotiating a marriage,” answered Nisi, “ would you like me to be 
your mother-in-law ? ” 

“ Krishna forgotten, I see,” said Prafulla, laughing, certain that Nisi 
had not been negotiating her own marriage. . 



CHAPTER... 


The tempest subsided into a calm. Prafulla ordered her vessel to be 
anchored. When morning broke, she gave her instructions to Nisi, for she 
would not herself appear before Haraballabh, regarding the disposal of the 
prisoners. 

“ Let Rangaraj see tliem honourably dismissed. Let him provide my 
fatherdn-laiv witli a conveyance to take him home ; palki* and bearers must 
be procurable in some adjoining village. Let the Saheb be provided with 
the expenses of his journey back to Rangpur. Tell him also that should 
any of his men have been wounded in yesterday’s fray — he should instruct 
them to come to us; I will make them such compensation as money can give. 
Should any have died, I shall make some atonement by providing for their 
cliildren.” ' 

Nisi nodded assent, but unkno^m to Prafulla, added some suggestions 
of her when communicating tliem to Rangaraj. She then suggested to Hara- 
ballabh, that it was time for his morning ablutions and prayer, and that he 
was at liberty to get on shore, but he must go in charge of a Barkandaz. At 
the same time, she somewhat ostentatiously called on Rangaraj to take the 
Saheb to the Witch’s burial ground, and there hang him by the neck. 

It was therefore ivitli a heavy heart and much misgiving that Hara- 
ballabh went do^vn to the beach, to say his morning prayers, in charge of a 
fierce-looking Barkandaz. While engaged in performing his ablutions, he 
saw the lieutenant march past him, accompanied by Rangaraj and a 
Barkandaz. 

“ Where is the Saheb going ? ” asked Haraballabh of the escort, 
timidly. 

“ To the gallows,” replied Rangaraj, curtly. 

Haraballabh trembled for himself. He forgot his prayers and hastened 
back to Nisi to ascertain the result of her interference on his behalf. Ranga- 
raj however did not lead lieutenant Brennan to the gallows. He accom- 
panied him to the nearest village, purchased a horse for him with Devi’s 
money, provided him with funds for his journey, delivered him Devi’s 


A native conveyance borne by men. 
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message, and then courteously bade him farewell. The lieutenant doubted 
very much in his mind whetlier these were robbers at all. 

Haraballabh, on his return, found his reception somewhat different 
from what he had anticipated. A tempting repast consisting of fruits and 
sweets of various kinds, waited for him. Nisi pressed him to the refresh- 
ment with a courtesy and gentleness which contrasted strangely with the 
pitiless scorn with which she had tormented him the previous night. She 
reminded him significantly of the promise he had given her the previous 
night, and said that Brajeswar would be presently before him to receive 
his instructions. Brajeswar who had gone on shore for a stroll, shortly 
returned and found his father agreeably employed in trying the flavour of 
sundry nuts, pomegranates and other fruits. On seeing Brajeswar, Hara- 
ballabh who was certain that he was being watched, spoke to him in guarded 
language. 

“ I have not learnt, Brajeswar, how it happened that you were here 
yesterday,” said he, “ but this I can hear from you at leisure when we are 
at home. I understand that you came here to seek me, and I do not see that 
you are under any sort of restraint or in any trouble. Are you ? ” 

“ None whatever, sir,” replied Brajeswar. 

“ That is good,” resumed his father, “ now I find myself hard-pressed 
on a matter in which I have not been able to give a refusal.” 

Haraballabh then briefly explained to Brajeswar Nisi’s request, which 
certainly took him very much by surprise. “ I have given her a sort of 
consent,” said he, “ and should you find the family of good caste, and 
otherwise free from reproach, I see no objection to the course proposed. It 
would be not only rescuing a family in distress, but would also go to meet ■ 
your mother’s and my own wishes to a certain extent, as we have both been 
anxious to see you suitably married again. You can ascertain further 
details from the lady whose sister the bride is and if you find nothing to 
object, you can contract tlie marriage and bring the bride home. I will 
return home at once, provided I can find a boat or other conveyance.” 

“ A palki and its bearers are waiting for you, sir,” said Brajeswar. 

This was true, Rangaraj had procured them for him under Devi’s 
orders. Haraballabh lost no time in starting home, glad to get out of the 
reach of the women, who had threatened to put him to a very disagreeable 
end. That he should leave his son in their hands made him somewhat un- 
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comfortable, but be consoled himself the reflection that his son was 
)oung atul hamUomc and evidently iii tlie good graces of the dreadful women 
A liindsome face, thought he, vnmjui'-hcs the fiercest of them. 

Wliat is tliis new farce about, lady gay ? ” asked Brajeswar of Nisi, 
when hi-j father was gone. 

“\^1iy, truly, you arc more stupid limn men generally are. Do you 
not «ee that you are to marry’ my si«ler and take her to your father’s home ? ” 

“Where is your si‘*lcr, pray, and why am 1 to marry her?” asked 
llrajcswar. 

“ Here is my si«tcr,” replied Nisi, dragging Prafulla forward by the 
hand; “*.!« to why yon should marry her, is a tpic^lion which you had belter 
^tllc w itli her,” 

They now all comprehended Nisi’s clever trick upon Haraballabh 
Bui it did not produce the joyful effect <^he had anticipated Bolli Prafulla 
and Brajeswar looked grave, v%hile Diva began to whimper at the idea of 
being <icpiralet! from Prafulla, 

“Your plan will not ansvser, lady gay,” answered Brajeswar. “1 
friu«l not deceive my father. If I take Prafulla to my father’s hou«e, I 
imi«t tell him who slic really is.” 

“Did I not ^ay that yon were more stupid than even the rest of your 
•-ex?” replied Nisi, «iorcly vexed. “What will your father ^ay when he 
leirns that liis new danghtcrdndnw is no other than the famous robber Devi 
Chiudhurani ? " 

“l.cl Devi’s name he never mentioned among us again,” said Prafulla 
earnestly. “I have done with that life for ever. Wherever I live now, I 
^tJiallnow live ns Prafulla, and die ns Prafulla.” 

“Will Ilarahallahh Ray, think you, he more tender towaids Prafulla ' 
than towards Devi ? ” n'^ked Nisi with some hiltcrness, 

“It is a matter,” said Brajeswar, “which you had best leave me to 
eellle. When 1 spoke to Prafulla la^l evening, I asked her to accompany 
me home. I make the same icquest again — I heg it of her. Should she 
consent, tlic rest is my business.” 

“ Don’t get angry’, friend Brajeswar,” said Nisi sweetly. “ It is your 
hnsiness, hut are you sure you will not mar it, as you did ten years ago ? ” 

“Ten years make a great difference in a young man’s life,” said 
Brajeswar. 
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So.it was settled. Brajeswar’s plan of course was preferred to Nisi’s. 
As Prafulla had just said, Devi was no more. She had disappeared from 
the theatre of the world for ever. 


CHAPTER . . . 

And now Prafulla began her preparations for the journey to Bhutnath. 
The first step was to break tlie matter to the faithful and devoted Rangaraj. 
The task of explaining die matter fell upon Nisi. She performed it well 
and faithfully. Rangaraj wept at tlie thought of parting with his mistress, 
and for a time insisted on disbelieving Nisi’s story. Prafulla then herself 
addressed him, in kind and affectionate language and exhorted him to follow 
her example. She commissioned him to disband her soldiers and the 
numerous attendants, male and female, who generally as now, resided at 
her headquarters at Devigad. At this place, which Rangaraj had named 
after her, Bhavani Patliak had caused a magnificent palace to he erected for 
her, to which Devi had added a magnificent temple dedicated to Krishna, 
and had endowed it munificently. Though she rarely lived there, Devigad 
formed her headquarters — ^\vhere was kept the bulk of her treasure, all that 
part of her movable property which she did not keep in her boat, and where 
were collected the majority of her servants and retainers. All tliis, witli 
certain reservations made in favour of Nisi and Diva, Prafulla gave away 
to Rangaraj, on tlie one condition tliat Rangaraj was to devote all that re- 
mained after satisfying his necessities, to the relief of distress. Then she 
addressed him as follows : 

“ Go and live there; may the gods preserve you ! You will never 
be in want. Never touch tlie sword or the musket again. That which you 
and Bhavani Pathak consider to be doing good, is really great and fearful 
oppression. You can never do good by brute force. It is for the God in 
heaven, and the King on earth, to punish the Avicked. No one has delegated 
to you or to me that duty. Do good by all means, but do it by means which 
the Holy Shastras prescribe. Above all, be faithful to God. Tell Bhavani 
Thakur, that I shall die content if I ever hear that he has taken to the ways 
of peace.” 
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Rangaraj left her there with his Barkandazes. Nisi and Diva would 
not leave Prafulla till she reached Bhulnath, whither they all proceeded in 
the great big boat. That boat, so well kno\vn as the residence of the Robber 
Princess, was to be destroyed, after it had reconveyed Nisi and Diva to 
Devigad. All the valuable properties it then contained — gold and jewels 
and other valuables in abundance, as the reader has seen, — were to become 
thenceforth the joint property of Nisi and Diva, to be devoted by them to 
charitable purposes. So strictly was Prafulla bent on redeeming her pledge 
to Krishna, that she was determined not to take with her to her husband’s 
house anything beyond the cloth she wore. 

** And sister, yofu contemplate entering your husband’s house un- 
adorned ? ” asked Nisi. 

“ A wife by tlic side of her husband,” replied Prafulla, “ stands in no 
need of ornaments.” 

Accept my last service then — on the last day we spend together,” said 
Nisi. Allow a sister to decorate a sister in her o^vn humble way.” 

So saying Nisi adorned Prafulla with the splendid set of jewels she had 
received ns a present from the Raja, as the reader may remember. She had 
had no occasion to use them till now. 

And now all serious business being done, the three ladies gave way to 
tears at the sorrow of parting. Diva of course set the example. Tlie tears 
they shed were genuine; for as the reader has seen, they sincerely loved 
each other. 

At length they reached Bhutnath. Prafulla took the dust of Nisi and 
Diva’s feel, and bade them farewell, with streaming eyes. The great big 
boat started for Devigad with Nisi and Diva in it. Arrived at Devigad, 
they discharged the crew, and destroyed the vessel. They settled do^vn into 
a'quiet life, worshipping Krishna in the great temple there. 


CHAPTER... 

Haraballabh had on his return home informed his household that 
Brajeswar might soon be expected back, with a new bride in his company. 
He had been obliged to add that the bride in this case was not a little child, 
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but a full-grown woman. The circumstance, though not absolutely rare, 
was not of frequent occurrence, and created considerable excitement, not 
only within Haraballabh’s household, but throughout the village. 

No sooner therefore Devi’s great big boat touched the land at Bhutnalh, 
than the news ran like wild fire throughout tlie village that Brajeswar had 
brought a great big bride in a great big boat. The arrival of a newly married 
bride is always an event in a Bengal village. But the excitement on this 
occasion was extraordinary. Old and young, the maimed and the halt, flew 
to Haraballabh’s old and weatlier-beaten dwelling to see the bride, and it 
was amidst an immense throng of curious spectators that Brajeswar’s mother 
stood out to receive the new daughter-in-law into her household. It is usual, 
at this stage, for the lady of the house to go through certain ceremonial 
forms indicative of affection towards the new daughter-in-law. One of 
these is called the Varana. During the Varana the bride stands veiled by the 
side of her husband. The lady of the house lifts the veil from the face to 
judge of the loveliness or otherwise of her face — for beauty is generally, 
in the eyes of the feminine portion of the Bengali population, the highest 
perfection which a bride can possess. With a thick veil drawn over her 
face Prafulla stood by her husband’s side, according to custom. The Ginny 
gently lifted up the veil to see her face; she slightly started as she saw that 
lovely face, and dropped the veil rather abruptly. “ Lovely face ” said she, 
but she said nothing more. A tear stood in her eyes. 

The assembled multitude of course clamoured for a sight of the lovely 
face, and many an old crone was prepared to lay violent hands on the bride 
and see what sort of a face it was that the thick veil covered. The Ginny’ s 
tact however speedily put them to flight. 

“ Mothers ! ” said she, “ my son and his bride have had to make a 
long journey to come here. They must be weary, hungry and thirsty. Go 
home now. Come back when we shall be all more comfortable. My 
daughter-in-law will of course live in my house. You can come and see 
her as often as you like.” 

This speech was of course eminently repulsive without being rude, and 
the assembled neighbours, highly incensed at the Ginny’ s conduct, began 
to disperse. Many were the unfavourable remarks made on her conduct, 
not only on this, but on previous occasions. The bride was mercilessly 
criticised. She was, of course, a terribly big woman for any one to marry. 
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It ^vis surnii«C(l tint liei yeirs Ascrc probably on the wrong side of fifty It 
agreed witiiont i ‘Single di'^scnlicnt \oice that she was horribly ugly, 
that was it "ns concluded, the cause of the Ginn/5 reluctance to disclose 
her features to the public g i/e Brajeswar came m for his share He must 
ha\c been utlcrlj demented to niarr) sucli a fright The bride, it was finally 
concluded was prohablj a goblin or a Dakmi* who had bewitched him 
No one offering seriously to contest these views they gradually died out 
for want of npjiosilion, ind as darkness fell upon the aillagc it peacefully 
went to sleep 

After the crowd had dispersed, and the clamour had subsided, at least 
within the household, the Ginny look Brajeswar aside 
“Where did 5 on get this bride, Brajn ’ ” asked she 
“ It IS no new bride, mother,” answered [Brajeswar ] 

“ And avhcrc, m> son,” asked she with a tear in her eje, “ did }ou find 
again the lo«l treasure ’ ” 

“ He who gives all things has given her hack to me,” answered Brajes 
war “ Do not speak about the matter to father just now I intend seeing 
him when he is private, and then I shall disclose everything to him” 

“ Not jou, my son,” said «he, “ leave it to me Let the Pakasparsa be 
over Til! then let all this remain a secret between us” 

Brajeswar agreed The Pakasparsa was celebrated without much 
cclal And then the Ginny sought her lord at a fitting hour, and spoke to 
him 

“ This IS no new bride,” said she, “ it is our first daughter in law ” 
Haraballabh started as if shot through by an arrow 
“ No • who says so ’ ” said he in great agitation 
“ I say so,” said the Ginny “ I recognized her at once Braja has 
also spoken to me It is she ” 

“ She died ten years ago ” retorted Haraballabh contemptuously 
“ She did not,” replied his wife “The dead do not return to life” 
** Wliere then was she all these ten years ’ What life has she led ’ ” 
enquired Haraballabh 

“I did not enquire,” said the Gmny, “ and I do not mean to enquire 
It is enough for me, and it ought to be enough for you, that Braja has thought 
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it proper to bring her liome. He is not a boy; be is at least as good a judge 
of right and wrong, as yon or I; and it is him that this matter concerns most. 
We can rely on him.” 

“ I must enquire,” said Haraballabh, sullenly. 

“ No, do not,” said the Gwny with a firmness which Haraballabh had 
rarely witnessed in her. “ Have nothing to say in the matter. You once 
had your way about her, and the result was, that I was about to lose my only 
child. Have nothing to say about her again. I shall take poison if you 
do.” 

Haraballabh felt crushed. He had no answer to such an argument as 
this. There was no mistaking the earnestness with which it was put fonvard. 
Brajeswar was Haraballabh’s only child, loo, and he loved him better than 
he loved anything else. He gave in. 

“ Have your way in tliis matter,” said lie, “ but manage prudently.” 

They never returned to the subject again. Tlie Ginny in due time in- 
formed Brajeswar of the result of her conversation with her husband, and 
Brajeswar communicated it to Prafulla. There the matter ended, to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Tlie Ginny did well this time. Her triumph was due to her love for 
her son, and to the rectitude of her conduct. 


CHAPTER . . . 

Prafulla wished to see Sagar. She spoke to Brajesivar; Brajeswar 
spoke to Brahma Thakurani, and Brahma Thakurani spoke to tlie Ginny. 
So messengers went to fetch Sagar. 

Sagar learnt from them that her husband had married again — a big 
woman with a radiant countenance, tlie like of which had never been seen. 
The description reminded her of Devi, but it never entered her mind that 
Devi Rani had come back home to live with her husband. Sagar felt a sort 
of contempt for her husband. “ What can have happened to him that he 
should think of marrying a big woman ?” thought she. She ivas angry ivith 
him. “ Marry again ? Twice has he gone through the ceremony — is that 
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not enough ^ Are we not his wives She repined at her own lot “ Why 
was I not born a poor man’s daughter ’ 1 might then have lived 

always near him He would never have married again, if I had 
lived near him ” 

It was in this frame of mind that Sagar reached her husband’s home 
She made straight for Najan Bahu She hated Nayan Tara, and Nayan 
Tara hated her, each m her own way But under this their common afflic 
tion, it was from her alone tliat she expected any sympathy Now Nayan 
Tara had been roaring and hissing like a pent up cobra ever since Prafulla 
set her foot in the house Her husband had seen her but once since his 
return, he had beat a precipitate retreat before llie smart fire of her tongue, 
and Ind never \entured again into her presence Prafulla had come to her, 
hoping to make her n friend, she might as well have hoped to cultivate 
amicable relitions with a hyiena or a bear Even her attendants and friends 
thought proper to keep at a distance at this time of excitement She had a 
number of children, who were the greatest sufferers of all Tliey found 
that the advent of the new stepmother had made an extraordinary 
addition to tlie daily allowance of slaps and blows which they were 
accustomed to receive from their amiable mother as tokens of her 
affection 

Sagar approached the bear who sat sullen in her den 

“ Come,” said Nayan Tara on seeing, “ why should you lag behind ^ 
Is there any one else who wants to torment Nayan Tara ’ Bring her too 
The time is come for worrj ing her to death ” 

This speech did not hold out much promise of the sympathy which 
Sagar had hoped for Nevertheless Sagar sought of her the infoimation 
she was in need of 

“ Then it is true that he has married again ^ ” 

“ Married ^ ” replied Nayan Tara contemptuously, “ I cannot tell jou 
if there has been a marriage He has brought home a big woman That is 
all I know ” 

“ Hush,” said Sagar, tenderly sensitive on the subject of hei husband’s 
character, “ do not speak in that strain ” 

“ Can I speak in any other way of so big a bride ’ ” 

” How old 15 she ” asked Sagar wondermgly, “ I presume as old as 
I, or even you ” 
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“ She may be of your molher’s age,” said Nayan Tara. “ Some say 
she is about fifty.” 

. “ Hair grey ? ” asked Sagar, delighted at this description of the new 
rival. 

“ Evidently,” said Nayan Tara, “ or she would not persistently keep 
her head covered.”* 

“ Teeth gone, I suppose ? ” suggested Sagar. 

“ The teeth go when the hairs grow grey — the thing is so plain, I 
wonder you ask.” 

“ She must be very much older tlian our husband ? ” said Sagar. 

“ Is she not ? ” replied Nayan Tara, “ what have I been telling you 
all this while ? ” 

“ Tliat cannot be,”t protested Sagar. 

“ It often is the case in Kulin households,” maintained her rival. 

“ She is very handsome, I hear.” 

“ Handsome truly ! ” exclaimed Nayan Tara, with great indignation, 
“ a pale bloated frightful thing.” 

“ And had you nothing to say to him who made this extraordinary 
choice ? ” asked Sagar. 

“ Say ? You will see, if I can get hold of him,” replied Nayan 
Tara. 

“ I must have a look at this specimen of youth and lieauty,” said Sagar, 
fully prepared to see a most grotesque being. 

Sagar found Prafulla on the steps leading to the lank situated witliin 
the premises. She found her seated on the steps, scouring some utensils 
of brass used in the kitchen. She was seated with her back towards the 
direction from which Sagar was coming. Somebody told Sagar that tliis 
was the ne^v Bahu. Sagar approached and accosted her. 

“ Are you our new sister ? ” 

Prafulla turned round. “ Is it you, sister Sagar ? ” said she. 

Sagar was thunderstruck. The last person she expected to see in the 
new rival was the very person she saw. 

“ Devi Rani 1 ” she exclaimed in amazement. 

* With Hindu females, this is a sign of modesty. 

t According to the Hindu Shastras the wife ought to be younger than the 
husband. 
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“Hush,” replied Devi Rani. “Devi Rani is dead. Come to my 
apartment, and I will explain all. This is not the place.” 

The two then left, eacli entwining the other’s neck with her arm. They 
conversed in private for a long while, till all was explained. Sagar was 
delighted. Sagar could never think of Devi as a rival. 

“ But,” said Sagar, “ do you believe that this domestic life will suit 
you ? After your throne of silver and diadem of gold, does this scouring 
of kitchen utensils suit you ? Will tlie thorough adept in the Yoga Philoso- 
phy patiently listen to Brahma Thakurani’s lectures on the art of frying 
fish ? Will tlie lady who commanded hosts submit to tlie dictation of foolish 
men and silly crones ? ” 

“ I have come here,” said Prafulla, “ because I think that this life will 
suit me better than tlie otlier. This is the woman’s proper sphere — ^^iroman 
was not made to reign. And tliis discipline — that which has to be acquired 
witliin the four walls of the family dwelling-house, is the highest and severest 
of all disciplines. Here you have to deal every day with a number of illi- 
terate, often selfish, generally ignorant people; and it has to be made your 
object that you shall to the best of your ability, promote their happiness and 
welfare, very often in spite of themselves. And you have to do it, when 
you yourself are a subordinate, one of the ruled, not the ruler; when you 
have not the power to dispose of things in your own way- — where you must 
expect every effort of yours for good opposed, thwarted and often overruled. 
And it is only by inexhaustible patience, unflinching self-sacrifice, and 
only through passionate love of good that you can properly fulfil your destiny 
in the domestic life. It is much easier to rule a kingdom. It is much easier 
to give up the world, and to lead an ascetic life. True asceticism, true 
devotion to Him who has commanded us to act only for others and not for 
ourselves can be found only here, the station most difficult fitly to 
occupy. Tlie grandest life, or the loftiest sphere is not that in which 
there is the most show and ostentation, but that which calls for the exercise 
of your highest gifts. I am ambitious, sistet, of the highest station 
woman can occupy — that of the wife and the mother, and therefore I 
am here.” 

“ Let me see,” said Sagar, “ how you fulfil this lofty destiny.” 

It was the case of ’common sense striving to comprehend transcendent 
genius. ' * ‘ 
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CHAPTER... 

As clays, monllis, and years passed by, Sagar found that Prafuila w'as 
gradually more and more successful in approaching the high ideal of 
heroism which had so fascinated her. A change came gradually over tlic 
house since liic day Prafuila had set licr foot there. There was some one, 
an outside observer w’ould have felt, some one watching, silent and un- 
observed, tlic interests of every one in tlic house; some one who did for 
others, -what the otiicrs should liavc done, but omitted to do; some one "iv'ho 
look care that tlic needy should have food before asking for it, that the hard- 
worked should have rest before feeling weary, that the sick should have his 
medicine or his diet at the exact moment it was wanted; some one who 
always lent a helping hand to Uic weak, had always a kind word for the 
sorrowful, always a word of sympathy for the wronged, always a word of 
encouragement for llie honest and the good. Some one, loo, who always 
anticipated and prevented a jealous outbreak in the household, by providing 
that tlic cause of jealousy should not exist, some one who nipped llie display 
of angry feelings in the bud, who caused quarrels to be made up as soon 
as they broke out, who promoted peace and love and good order among all. 
Nayan Tara’s children, hiUierto always ill-cared for and neglected, first felt 
the effect of Prafulla’s presence. Prafuila made them her special charge, 
and soon converted Uiem into a cleanly, healthy, peaceful and mutually lov- 
ing set of little things. Nayan Tara herself ceased to growl, acknowledged 
the existence of a benevolent, a tlioroughly loving spirit, which, repel it as she 
might, was never W'eary of seeking her good, and acknowledged for the first 
time in her life tliat she had a friend. And then die influence of the master 
spirit under which she fell AVTOUght a mar\'ellous change in her. She now 
quarrelled less; her bursts of temper became less and less frequent, till they 
almost disappeared; she learnt even to be civil in her speech; spoke to her 
husband witli respect and affection; and submitted herself entirely to Pra- 
fulla’s guidance. Prafulla’s motlier-in-law early discerned Prafulla’s 
patience, industry and tact, and gradually made over to her hands, as the 
one next to her in rank, the management of the household, and spent her 
oAvn time either in caressing her grand-children or in the w'orship of the 
gods. She found household affairs improve wonderfully under Prafulla’s 
superintendence. Tliere was more abundance, but less expenditure; there 
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was less waste, while the poor were better fed; the dairy produce was richer 
than it ever had been; the children grew in health and beauty; the servants 
became cleanly, hardworking, orderly, and faithful; the cattle looked 
sleek and well-fed; every inch in the house was clean and neat; and all the 
while the drain on Haraballabh’s purse diminished sensibly. Haraballabh 
himself could not remain long insensible to the marvels wrought by his once 
despised daughter-in-law. He admired her and grew fond of her, and began 
to seek her counsel even in those graver matters which fell within his special 
province, — the management of his estates, his relations ^viih those outside 
his household. He was always struck '^vith the prudence and sagacity of her 
suggestions, and though often he stood aghast at the unflinching honesty of 
purpose which dictated tliem, he found that in the long run, her suggestions 
were also those which brought him the largest amount of revenue. There 
were now' fewer disputes with other proprietors, less recusancy among the 
ryots; less fraud among the agents, and more punctual and abundant collec- 
tion of the revenues. Haraballabh, too, followed the example of his -wife, 
and made over the management of his affairs to Brajes^var. Brajeswar had 
caught the spirit of his wife, and under their joint management, Haraballabh 
gained in prosperity and affluence every year. 

Extending now her influence beyond the narrow circle of her own home, 
Prafulla worked in the same style for all who lived within her reach. All 
felt her influence and willingly submitted to it. She was no’iv universally 
felt to be the benefactor of all — ^the good and kind mother as all who knew 
her styled her. 

Sagar, ^vho had undertaken to watch her success, was so fascinated by 
it, that she now lived very frequently at her husband’s house, often disobey- 
ing the commands of her parents to come and live with them. Prafulla 
found in her a most useful assistant. 

« If Prafulla ever had a quarrel, it was with Brajeswar. She fell it to 
be wrong that he should give all his love to her, and should have nothing but 
courtesy and kindness for Sagar and Nayan Tara. “ Unless you learn to 
love them as you love me, I will not admit that you love me fully. For I 
have learnt to feel that they and I form one and the same being. "What is 
painful to them is painful to me.” These lectures however had little effect; 
everything else happened as she wshed to happen— -so marvellous was the 
influence of unswerving love for all, guided by high and serene intelligence; 
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of the culture which the great Doctrine of “ Niskam Dharma ” had imparted 
to her. Here was the abnegation of self — ^the asceticism which the Bhagabat 
Gita had taught her. She sought, not happiness, for that was what pertained 
to self — but work, which meant with her, work for others. And to the 
accomplishment of that work she brought an intelligence superb by nature, 
but improved by the highest culture. Bhavani Thakur had sought to fashion 
the true steel into a perfect weapon. A perfect weapon it now was — ^but 
alas for Bhavani Thakur ! it did quite other and far nobler work than that 
for which he had intended it. 

And of that great culture — ^theoretical and practical — none in Bhutnath 
ever knew. Few could ever divine that Prafulla could even read and write, 
— so little are the externals of knowledge necessary to the performance of 
our highest functions in life. True culture, like solid gold, has no 
sound to give forth. Book-knowledge like hollow brass, resounds 
magnificently. 

And now full of years, wealth and happiness Haraballabh breathed 
his last. The property devolved on Brajeswar of course. Sagar’s father, 
too, died in the course of time. His wife refused to survive him. This 
world, she said, would be to her an intolerable solitude now that he was taken 
away. She had no son; she declined to stand longer in the way of Sagar’s 
happiness by keeping her separated from her husband; and she declined to 
live in dreary solitude of the sonless widow’s life. So she sacrificed herself 
on her husband’s funeral pyre. This brought Brajeswar an immense acces- 
sion of property. Wealth rapidly multiplied itself under his careful manage- 
ment, guided by the genius of his wife, so much so that Prafulla now re- 
minded her husband of the loan. 

“ What loan ? ” asked her husband in surprise. 

“ The fifty thousand rupees I lent you on board my vessel fifteen years 
ago. You can now afford to repay it. It is very small to you now.” 

“ Gladly,” answered her husband. “ But what do you want to do 
with the. money ? ” 

“ It is not mine,” said she, “ it must be paid back to the owner.” 

“ Who I remember,” said Brajeswar, “ is Krishna himself. I remem- 
ber, too, your advice how to remit to him.” 

“ The interest has to be paid,” suggested his wife. 

• Say, it has doubled the principal,” answered Brajeswar. 
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” Krishna is not avaricious,” said his wife, “ but surely seeing that he 
has given you so much wealth and prosperity — 

“ Krishna’s agents are very grasping, I see,” said Brajeswar laughing. 
“ Will two hundred thousand content him ? ” 

“ I will be satisfied with it at present,” said Prafulla. “ Now, how 
do you propose to remit the money ? ” 

“ In a rather convenient way,” ans^vered the husband, " I will found 
an asylum for the destitute, and endow it.” 

” That will do,” answered the wife. 

Brajeswar built an asylum for the destitute, endowed it, placed an 
image of tlie Goddess of Plenty tliere, and called it ‘ Devi Niketan * — that 
is, the abode of the goddess (Devi) of Plenty. 

Devi had now many children whom she brought up with special care. 
To the boys she taught truth, manliness, courage — pretty much after the 
fashion Bhavani Pathak had followed in her case. To the girls she impart- 
ed the feminine culture which had been hers by nature, and which had been 
improved by the refining influence of her great love of the Pure and 
Holy. 

And then full of years and happiness, at a ripe old age, Devi closed 
this life for a still nobler one — mourned by all as the “ good and pious 
mother of all.” 

I have only a ^vord to add regarding Bhavani Pathak. Now that the 
British Government had settled the country, and stamped out crime, 
Bhavani’s occupation was gone. He had no more -wrongs to redress; the law 
had asserted itself and resumed its function. So he dispersed his men, and 
betook [himself] to literature and philosophy. And pondering deeply on 
his past life, in the seclusion and enforced idleness to which he found him- 
self condemned, he found serious reasons to doubt whether he had moved 
in the right path. The doubts became stronger and stronger as he meditated 
on the purity of Him, whose nature the great systems of philosophy of which 
he was such a master sought to expound. At last he was convinced. He 
had gone ^vrong. An atonement was needed to expiate his crimes. So he 
went and delivered himself up to the authorities. As no crime then capitally 
punishable was proved against him, he was sentenced to transportation. He 
sailed cheerfully across the sea and ended his days in banishment. 
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These letters of Bankim, written in English to private correspondents, 
are printed here, as still of some interest. 

The first thirteen of tliese, addressed to Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee, 
editor of Mocker jee' s Magazine, were published, with notes, by Mr. Sanjib 
Chandra Sanyal in Bengal : Past and Present (April-June 1914, pp. 273-84). 
These have been reproduced here, witli Mr. SanyaTs notes which, we trust, 
will be found useful. 

The fourteenth letter, addressed to Jagadish Nath Ray, has been re- 
produced, in part, from the life of Bankim (3rd edn., p. 389) written by 
his nephew Mr. Sachish Chandra Chatterjee. 

Of the fifteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth letters, which -were addressed 
to Nobin Chandra Sen, the first and third have been reproduced here from 
the latter’s autobiography, Amdr Jivan, pt. iii. 229-30 and pt. iv. 130, and 
the second from an article in the Sahitya for Falgun 1300 B.S. (pp. 864-65), 
written by Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth letters were addressed to Bhudeb Mukher-, 
jee, and have been included here through the courtesy of Srimati Anurupa 
Devi. 

We have appended notes wherever we have thought it necessary for 
the convenience of the reader. 



Berhampore, 

Tlie 14th March, [1872 ] 


I. 


My Dear Sir, 

I am very happy to acknoivledg^ your favour of the 11th You are 
mistaken in considering me a ni anger, I claim the lionour of being acquaint 
ed witli you; Ave have met more than Once 

I scarcely know how to thank you for the many fine things you are 
kind enough to say of me But os I know that my obligations to you in Uus 
respect are of long standing, I will not seek to dimmish their weight by a 
lard) return of tlianks 

I wish you every success in your project * I have myself projected a 
Bengali Migazinef with the object of making it the medium of commumca 
lion and sympathy hehveen the educated and the uneducated classes You 
rightly say that the English for good or for evil has become our vernacular, 
and this lends daily to widen the gulf between the higher and the lower ranks 
of Bengali society Tins, 1 think, is not exactly what it ought to be, I think 
that we ought to dnanghcise ourselves, so to speak, to a certain extent, and 
to speak to the masses in the language which they understand I therefore 
project a Bengali Magazine But this is only half the i\ork we have to do 
No purely vernacular organ can completely represent tlie Bengali culture 
of the day Just as we ought to address ourselves to the masses of our oivii 
race and country, we have also to make ourselves intelligible to the other 
Indian races, and to the governing race There is no hope for India until 
the Bengali and the Panjabi understand and influence each other, and can 


* In 1872 Dr Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee re\ived fits Mookerjee's Magazine 
and asked Bankim Chandra to help him with contributions The fir«t series of 
Mookerjee^s Magazine contained only five mimbers and were published from January 
to May, 1861 

fThe celebrated Bangc Barshana who^e appearance in 1872 marked an epoch 
in the history of Bengali literature Its effect was like that of the Edinburgh Revteu 
The learning of the new journal, its talent its spirit, its writing were all new 
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bring tlieir joint influence to bear upon the Englishman. This can be done 
only through the mediiun of the English, and I gladly welcome your pro- 
jected periodical. But I have thought it necessary to give you my ideas on 
the subject of an Anglo-Bengali literature at length, because you will find 
me singing to a different tune on other occasions, on the principle that each 
side of a question must be put in its strongest light, specially when we have 
to. fight against a popular one. 

After this, I need not tell you that I shall not want in inclination to co- 
operate with you, and if my literary services are worth enlisting on your 
side, they are at your disposal. It is true I am likely to be a little over- 
worked at present, owing, not to my literary engagements, but to a reduction 
in the number of ofl&cers at our Station, but I will nevertheless make time 
both for your Magazine and mine. And if it be worth while to insert my 
name in your list of contributors I have no objection to your doing so. 

Hoping this will find you all serene, I am, 


My Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Bankim Ch. Chatter ji. 


II. 

Berhampore, 
March 27, 72. 

My Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kind offer of assistance in regard to my journal. 
Such a coadjutor as yourself would be invaluable, and if men like you took 
an interest in it, there can be no doubt that I shall succeed. 

For tlie English Magazine, I can undertake to supply you with novels, 
tales, sketches and squibs. I can also take up political questions, as you 
wish. Malicious fortune has made me a sort of jack of all trades and I 
can turn up any kind of work, from transcendental metaphysics to verse- 
making. The quality of course you can’t expect to be superior, but I will 
do all I can for you. The Novel is to me the most difficult work of all, as 
it requires a good deal of time and undivided attention to elaborate the con- 
ception and to subordinate the incidents and characters to the central idea. 
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I do not approve of Tara Prasad’s* suggestion that the Magazmef 
should be a quarterly. I prefer montlily publication 

I don’t think of going to Calcutta till the rains, or till at least it is a 
little cooler and railway travelling becomes possible When I do go how 
ever I will make it a point to call upon you 
Hoping this will find you all serene, I am. 


Yours truly, 
Bankim Ch Chatterji 


III 

Berhampore, 

; May 13, 72 

My Dear Sambbu, 

I don’t see why we should Babu ” each other Pray, call me plain 
Bankim in future 

Many tlianks for your kind opinion of my periodical I was rather 
disappointed to find that the Palnoti contained no review of it, specially as 
I had requested my publisher to send out presentation copies to no Editors 
except yourself My publisher^ has not I find strictly acted up to my 
ivishes 


* Bahu Tara Pro«ad Chatterjee was one of Bankim Chandra’s collaborateurs m 
the Banga Darskana He as an able ivriler both m English and Bengalee and was 
a reputed member of tlie Provincial Executi\ e Service 

^ Mookerjee's Magazine (second senes) was neither monthly nor quarterly 
Only ten numbers u«ed to appear m a year It was stopped by the end of 1876 when 
Dr Mookcrjee was called away by His Highness Maharaja Bir Chandra Deb 
Manickya Bahadur of Independent Tipperah to be his Minister Associate 

JThe Hindoo Patriot Dr Sambbu Chandra Mookerjee was about tbis time a 
very frequent contributor of the Hindoo Patriot, and most of the reviews which 
appeared m the paper about this lime were written by him Babu Kristo Das Pal 
was thf'n the responsible editor of the paper 

I Babu Brajamadhav Basu a Native Chnstian, who had a pre-^s at 1, Peepulputly 
Lane, Bhowanipur, Calcutta He printed and published the Banga Darshana for 
the fi St year 
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My pot-bellied reviewer* comes out strong under the disguise of an 
anonymous correspondent — as he did on previous occasions when he had to 
review my books. On this occasion, however, it is possible tliat the writer 
is a genuine correspondent, for the review has very much the appearance 
of having been written by some lad who has yet his Entrance Examination 
test to pass. You will hardly find it worthy of being replied to in the 
columns of the Patriot, but nevertheless I have asked my publisher to send 
you the paper, if only to enable you to teach the Editor a lecture on the 
impropriety of admitting silly communications which disgrace journalism. 

You can hardly catch me tripping in the matter of that treacle [? tirade] 
of mine against Anglicism. I was prudent enough to make a salvo in the 
case of people who take up your ground. I have carefully distinguished 
between the case of tliose who speak to India at large and the ruling caste 
and that of tliose who address their own race only. And you may remem- 
ber I warned you diat you will find me singing to another tune on the ground 
that one must place, [or] always try to place, his view of a question in the 
strongest light, if he Avants to persuade. 

Your remarks on the getting [up] of the Banga Darsana, I have com- 
municated to the manager. He must improve. Poor Dinabandhuf is not 
responsible for that feeble article on our costume. It Avas from another 
celebrity, Avhom I Avas obliged to humour. 

When do you bring out your first issue ? I IiaA^e got the prospectus. 
I hope to commence a tale in your Magazine, as soon as I get my contributors 
to Avork in earnest. I hope to be in time for your second issue. Pray, try 
to enlist Raj Krishna Mukerjee, M.A.,$ of the High Court Bar, one of our 
most promising young men. Babu Gooroo Churan Dass, Depy. Magis- 
trate may be of use to you, if you ask him. No more space. 

Yours very truly, 

B. C. Chatterji. 

^ Most probably Pandit DAvarka Nath Vidyabhusan, the famous editor of the 
AV’eekly Bengali neAvspaper, Somprakash. 

t Rai Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur, the greatest humorous Avriter of Bengal. 
Bankim Chandra became his biographer after his death. 

} In July, 1873, he entered the serv'ice of the Bengal GoA'ernment as its Bengali 
Translator. 
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IV. 


M) Dear Sambhu, 


Berhampore, 
July 22, 72 


So you are out at last ' First of all 1 congratulate you on your excel 
lent getting up I have not yet gone through all the articles, but I have 
skipped o\cr them all, and what 1 have read leaves no doubt in my mind 
that the Magazine i\ill be a success 1 am specially glad of the eloquent 
tribute of affection you pay to my lamented friend Girish * Ras Beliari’sf 
orthography is disgraceful e g , Jashahar for Jasohar, Protap for Pratap 
etc He makes also some ludicrous mistakes and cites the 
for the Dctttl Panchisi Baidyanath^ is a very well article “ Infant Marri 
ages”^ IS not worthy of the Rev K M Banerji^ ^^The article on Lobb|| is, 
1 believe, by Asluilosh Mukarji — is it not ’ So far as I have read, it seemed 
aerj clever Why is the single epigram from the San«krit§§ headed “ Epi 


*The first ariicle in the second series of Mookerjec’s Magazine was headed 
“ A Great Indian, but a Geographical Mistake ” by the Editor Dr Sambhu Chandra 
Mookerjec Giri«h Chandn Gho=h, the founder of the Hindoo Patriot and the 
Bengalee ne\s*;paper5 of Calcutta, was one of the best English writers among the 
Indians His life and writings have been recently published by his grandson, Babu 
Manmathanalh Gho“h 

t Babu Rash Behan Bose, a Member of the Provincial Executive Service, contri 
buted in the fit«l number of Mooherjee’s Magazine ('econd series) an article on the 
“ Antiquities of Jessore Ishvarlpur ” He was then Deputy Magistrate of Jessore 
t Tills refers to the serial article entitled “ A Visit to Baidyanath” begun in the 
first number of Mookerjee's Magazine ("econd senes) by Babu Bbolanaulh Chunder 
ihe wwJJ AViJw?^ sd T,b^ ^ a 

§Thc correct heading of the article contributed by the Rei Krishna Mohan 
Banerjea in the first number of Mo6keT]e^ s Magazine (second senes) is “ Infantine 
Marriages in India ” 

II This refers to the article on “ Mr Lobb on the Calcutta Dniversity By a 
Graduate of the Unuersity” who the late Babu Asuto«h Miikherjec the first 
Premchand RoycKand "cholar of the Calcutta University 

§§ In the same number appeared an Epigram on “ Woman’s Lips ’ by the late 
Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohan Tagore Bahadur with the heading “Epigrams from 
the Samknt ” The plural number indicated that more epigrams by the same “ live 
Raja” would appear gradually in Mookerjee's Magazine, ^and as a matter Tof fact, 
more epigrams did appear in the journal 

r 
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grams ? ” The Epigram itself does not seem to me to be in any v/ay 
Epigrammatic, hut then it is witten hy a live Raja, and the title may, like 
charily, cover a multitude of sins. Rajendra’s article* is, of course, superb. 
I wish he had given us more of it. And your squib on Tobaccof is also 
capital. I wish you would go on as you have begun. 

I suppose you continue to get my Magazine. If so, I don’t think it 
will he necessary to send you another copy in exchange for yours. 

I have not forgotten my promise to contribute my little mite to your 
Magazine. Trusting tliis will find you all hale and hearty, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Bankim Ch. Chalterji. 


V. 

Berhampore, 

Sept. 4, 72. 

My Dear Sambhu, 

Kindly excuse the long delay which has taken place in replying to you. 
At first sometliing or other made me put off the reply — and then came a 
Jong and serious illness, from which I have just been freed. 

I would have redeemed my promise and contributed my humble mite 
to your Maga[zine] but for my illness. All brain-work is prohibited to 
me at present, so much so that I have been obliged to make over my o-wn 
Maga[zine] to a friend, pro tern. 

By the way is your second issue out ?$ I fancy not. If so, you are 
sadly wanting in punctuality. Of course you never promised punctuality, 
but restricted your engagements to ten issues in the year. But still you are 
lagging behind. 

* This refers to the article on “ The Homer of India ” in the same number of 
the Magazine contributed by the Avell-kno^vn Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. In this article 
the learned Doctor refutes in his otvn inimitable way, Weber’s theory that Valmiki 
borrowed his theme of the Ramayana from Homer. It is really a masterly contribu- 
tion. 

t This refers to Dr. Mookerjee’s article “ On Tobacco and Smoking.” He was 
himself a veteran tobacco-smoker. 

J The second number of MooTcer fee's Magazine appeared in September, 1872. 
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1 ne«urc >ou I do nol dc«:cnc — nl lean lin\c long ceased to deecne— 
jour compliments on m> galinntr) I see >ou lin\c not forgiven my irana 
grc«ions I \cl hope jou will 

Tile Obscricr* is hard upon jou As jou are able to hold jour own 
against the Obsenerp 1 vM<h jou woiri wasli breath on die subject 
I never rend the Dcnpal Times ^Inl did lie saj ’ 

Trunmg this will find >ou all hale, 


I am, 

^ ours sincerclj, 
Banbim Ch Clialterji 


VI 

Berhampore, 
Septr 27, 72 

Mj Dear Samldiu, 

I have been unable to write to jou in acknowledgment of jour second 
number, vs Inch is rcallj splendid 1 have liked almost all the articles — that 
on Nuddci^ «pcciall> “ Oviparous Genesis ”§ — evidently bj Rajendra — 
IS al«o fml rate 1 have had a rclapeo and am still unable to do'mj usual 
amount of vvork "Will jou be m tovim during the holidajs ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Bankim Qi Chatter,^ i 


* Tlic well knoisn Anglo Indian i^cekly of CalcuUn TI e Indian Observer which 
Wes started h) Mr Charles Tnwnc), Sir Alfred Croft Sr Henry Cotton It H Wilson 
Ij Col R I) Oahornc and other* m rehruorj 1871 

t T/«r Bengal Times of Dacca edited h) Mr E C Kemp On the partition of 
Bengal it took the name of jCojfcrn Bengal and Assam Era 

tTlns refem to the article on The Antiquity and Imporlonce of Nuddea and 
the HiMorj of its San«knt University I The School of Logic * bj Pandit Mad 
hava Chandra Sarma Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Editor 

I Tins article was signed MInu^US who was Dr Rajcndralala Mitra 
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VII. 

Bcrhampore, 

28th December [1872.] 

My Dear Sambhu, 

Really you lake me by surprise. Were you my debtor ? Tlial is a 
lucky discovery. I tliouglil it ^vas I who bad lagged beliind in the matter of 
correspondence. Now that you confess yourself to be in the \s'rong, I bold 
myself entitled to read you a lecture. That intellectual treat I resen'e for 
a future occasion. 

Ashu of Cbooa lias been defaming me. In the first place I don’t keep 
good lieallb, ibougb I always did justice to the sweetmeats and other non- 
eatables manufactured at Cbooa. In the second place I have been doing 
right loyal service to the Slate by trying to fill its coffers, so that it may re- 
build tlie Jagur barracks and indulge in other magnificent pastimes, to the 
edification of the tax-paying public. V^iat the devil do niggers want their 
money for ? They had better pay in their all at the Government Treasuries, 
and Government will do them an immense deal of good by erecting uninhabit- 
able baiTacks and by abolishing slavery in Zanzibar. You see my work is 
genuine philanthropy. The luxury of [illegible, taxing tire ?] people for 
their own good ! I am afraid you outsiders don’t appreciate it. 

Mookerjee is getting on so splendidly tliat I thought such little assistance 
as I could render was not needed. But since you wish tliat even the coarse 
and scentless Dhiitura should bloom in your Nandana (excuse poetical flights) 
by the side of the Mandara and tlie Parijata, why, you shall be satisfied. 
Now, let me know what I shall write. Stories ? But you seem to have 
enough of them, and one serial story like Bhubaneswari* is enough for one 
Maga[zine] ; Shall it be a review ? I won’t take up politics, because tlien 
I would be sure to rouse tire indignation of Anglo-Saxonia against 
Mookerjee. That is why Banga Darsan has so little of politics in it. Shall 
I send you light sketchy things which shall be neitlier flesh nor fish nor red 
herring ? Do you want nonsense ? I can manufacture that precious 
commodity ad libitum.. 


* This refers lo the serial article on “ Bhooboneshoree or the Fair Hindu Widow ” 
by Babu Rash Behari Bose which commenced in the. October number of Mookerjee’s 
Magazine of 1872. 
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One should think from the lengthy apology you tack to your note that 
you have been falsely accusing me of murder, robbery and rape. You only 
said vise and good tilings, ’and I don’t see that needed an apology. 

When do you Issue your next ? By* the end of January I suppose ? 
Trusting *iliis vill find [you] as jolly as ever, 

, I am, 

^ Yours sincerely, 

’ * ^ Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 

. VIII. 

^ Berhampore, 

. The 5th January, 73. 

My Dear Sambhu, 

A happy New Year to you and to your maga[zine]. 

- I am engaged in miting something for you. Indeed it is ready, and 
it should have gone before this, but I am obliged to wail a little for one or 
two books I find it necessary to refer to. 

If you are issuing your next in the middle of January, why, I must 
wait for your next issue. 

Pray don’t insert that bit of confession* anywhere. Campbell and Ber- 
nardf know enough of me to be able to identify tliis penitent at once.' Not 
that they would hang me if they did, but it would not be [at] all agreeable. 

My story (the one intended for Mooherjee) sliall wait till Bhubaneswari 
chooses to leave the coast clear, though T ’certainly don’t wish for such a 
consummation. 

Trusting this will find you all serene, 

. " I otn, 

1 Yours sincerely, 

. Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 

• This refers to the article on “ The Confessions of a Young’ Bengal ” by Bankim ' 
Chandra Chalterjee published in the December number of Mookerjee*s Magazine of 
1872. The publication, it seems, took place, notwithstanding the author’s unwilling, 
ness to see his article in print. 

t Sir George Campbell, thlrn Lciulenant.Govemor of Bengal and his Secretary, 
Mr. (afterwards Knighted) Charles Bernard. 
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IX. 

Bcrhampore, 

The 19th Jany. [1873.] 

My Dear Samhlui, 

Tliere arc three good libraries in Bcriiampore, and I liuvc got the Ijooks 
I wanted, hut have been unable to make the use of them I intended from 
[want] of time. I have been busy writing the Banga Darsan for Falgun. 
I have, therefore, been unable to finish niy paper intended for Mookerjee. 
It does not matter, however : for if I waited to finish it, it might grow too 
bulky for your maga [zinc] ; I tliercforc send you the paper* as it is, rather 
incomplete, but still in a readable sliape. I hope you will accept it. If 
you do, I will try to send you another instalment and complete my plan. 

I have been obliged to send you tlie rough draft as a matter of course — 
rather tough work for the printer, as I write tlie worst hand in the world. 
I am afraid I must ask you to send me a proof, if you admit the article. 

Nor have I been able to revise tlie paper carefully — so if you can make 
time, pray carefully look over the grammar, about which I don’t pretend to 
be over-careful. Some small critics, white of course, have been carping at 
the grammar of your maga[zine]. 

I have to thank you for a copy of your pamphlet, so kindly sent to me. 
Of course the “ The Prince in India ”t is not new to me, though I never 
had an opportunity of reading it through. I am doing so now. 

‘ When do y6u bring out your next No. ? 

Trusting this will find you all serene, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 


* This refers to Bankim Chandra’s article on “ Tlie Study of Hindu Philosophy ” 
by B. C. C. published in the May number of Mookerjee' s Magazine of 1873. 

t The Prince in India and to India, by an Indian ; A Memorial of H. R. H. The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Visits to India, etc., by Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, 
Calcutta, 1871. 
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X. 

' Berhampore, 

• February 6, 72 [1873.] 

My Dear Samblju, 

lam sorry I liavc disappointed you. But it is so much easier to whe 
a serious cs'say Uian things ^nIucIi go under the name of light literature, that 
the temptation ^vas strong upon a hard-worked poor devil like me. If you 
dislike the paper I sent you, you can consign it to your rubbisli basket. I 
^\ill take the earliest opportunity of sending you something more to your 
liking, but that earliest opportunity may not altogether be an early one. 

Ever)’ European witli Lord NorlhbrooVs candour and wide sympathies 
will say >Nhat he said oboiil MooKerjee. The critics I spoke of are of that 
class who arc impatient of anylliing Bengali which is good; and their crilb 
ci«m docs not go beyond tlie debatable points of grammar, as you can see 
in tlic English weeklies. You can afford to dcpisc these critics, but then that 
is no reason why I, who am conscious of my weakness, should not take care. 

I never had more things on my hand than I have just now. Trusting 
this will find you more free to enjoy life tlian your humble collaborateur, 

I am, •- 
Yours sincerely, 

Bankim Ch. Challerji. 


■ , XI. 

Berhampore, 

, ' The 16th March, [1873.] 

My Dear Sambhu, 

I have received only tlie latter half of the proof,* and this I received 
only yesterday evening. The other half I have not yet received. The post 
is very regular with me; so pray don’t abuse it. I "will send you the proof 
back as soon as I receive the whole. I see the printer has made glorious 

* This refers to the proof of Bankim Chandra’s article on The Study of Hindu 
Philosophy ” referred to already. ' ' 
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work out of my delicate calligraphy. It is lost labour to ask me to write 
legibly. You may as well preach to the winds. 

More hereafter. I am ratlier fidgelting just now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 


• ‘ ^ • XII. 

Banga Darsan, 
Editor’s Office, Berhampore, 
The [Not dated] 187 .* * * § 

My Dear Mirza Sambhu Chandra, 

The story about my illness was a pure fiction. The gentlemen who 
gave it out in the papers managed also to send news of my death to my house 
at Kantalpara.f The announcement in tlie Haleeshahar Patrikai of my 
illness was intended merely to create belief in the report of my death sent to 
my relatives, this being supposed an excellent w'ay of punishing a man for 
his literary opinion.§ 

I wish there were the same amount of truth in the news of your illness 
— ^^vhich you yourself give. But as you have got rid of it, we wiU not discuss 
the question further. 

“ Shawkari Jawlpawn ”§§ (am I right in the orthography ?) is a capital 
fellow, and I wish I could “ emetet ” not only his orthography, but also his 
great good sense and his exquisite English. And I am grateful to the 
naughty fellow for making room for poor “ Bankim ” in the same para wth 


* This letter was most probably written in June 1873. 

fNear Naihati Station, Eastern Bengal State Railway, where Bankim Chandra 
was born and where his ancestral house is situated. 

tThe Halishahar Patrika was started in Calcutta in 1870 as a monthly by a 
resident of Halishahar, a village in the Twenty-four Parganas. In 1873 it became 
weekly. 

§ In the Banga Darshana Bankim Chandra used to review critically, and often 
severely, the current literature of Bengal. By this he offended some people. 

§§ This refers to the correspondence headed “ What he should not be : By Shau- 
kare Jaulpwan ” published in the June number of Mookerjee’s Magazine of 1873. 
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> ourself and that deaf “ Sabhoung ” May the shadow of that orthographi 
cal prodigy never grou less ^ 

I ought to ha\e told >ou Uml your last double number* * * § was the best you 
have I'^sucd — the best — ^o far as I know which the “ head eater ” f of any 
inaga/ine — has succeeded issuing in India — almost ail the articles were 
%eiy good, Uie Bride of Shambhu Past exquisite The article on Com 
mcrce^ I read wuli avidity — is Bliola Nath Chunder the writer ^ The design 
of the Avatar5^ is as well concciicd — but it is easily seen that your engraver 
13 not first rale 

Mr Dc’stt renew of is rather of the faint praise and civil 

sneer t>q>c The rcvievser is evidently the editor himself, who grossly con 
tradicts some *:latemcnts he made m an article he contributed to die Calcutta 
Revtav a few >ears ago R C Dutlj) writes to me that he intends reviewing 
tlie book in Uie Patriot Will your head Ealer'^hip condescend to eat my 
head m Mookerjce ^ An exquisite critic in the Sompraka5h $ — Pot Belly 
himself for aught I know — pronounces the book unreadable, and the author 
an unmitigated dunce Tins is high praise Praise from such a quarter 
would haie damned the hook 

Tliat promised second part of Hindu Philosophy is a Frankenstein which 
would kill me To make it worthy of your maga[zine] I must go through 


• That IS Number IX & X published together as a double number m June 1873 

f I{eatI<oier is a pun for Editor 

tThis refers to the poem on ‘ The Bride of Sambhudos A Tale of Pingal 
begun by Ram Sharma (Babu Nabagopal Ghosh who is slill living at Baranagar) in 
the June number of Mooherjee*s Maganne of 1873 

§ This refers to the serial article on ‘ A Voice for the Commerce and Manufac 
tures of India ” by Babu Bholanaulh Chunder the well known author of The Travels 
of a Hindoo, begun m the same number of the journal 

|§ This refers to the frontispiece illustration called A Modern Avatar published 
in the same issue of the Journal This was a caricature of an incident of Sir George 
Campbell s Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal The modem Avatar (incarnation 
of God) was, of course Sir George himseU 

tfThis refers to the review of Bisha Bnksha published by the Reverend Lai 
Behan De in his monthly journal called The Bengal Magazine 

I) Mr Romesh Chandra Dutt of the Indian Civil Service, the well known author 
5 The welt known Bengalee weekly, Somprakaih edited by Pundit Dwarkanath 
Vidyabhushan 
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though good for my friend of Amrita Bazar [Patrika], suit ill the taste and 
breeding of our best literary magazine. But a truce to preaching. 

I am growing very fond of the Kicrani* His sketclics are exquisite. 
Tnisting this will find you in the full swing of enjoyment in this en- 
joying season^ I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bankim Ch. Cliatterji, 


XIV. 

Malda, 

Tlie 30th December [1874.] 

My Dear Jagadish, 

You write that you would be glad if I sent something for Uie Reunion. 
As I would do anything to make you glad, I immediately got down to write 
a poem for you. 1 received your note on the evening of the 28th, the post 
having been accidentally delayed for a few hours. I finished a few stanzas 

this evening, but sleep came on and I put it off to next morning. 

If I send it by to-morrow post you W’on’t get it in time. So I think I 

must give up the idea of contributing to your pleasure 

Khanit must, in my opinion, chasten dowm his style and curb his re- 
dundant flow of words and imagery, which at present obscures the meaning 
and wearies the reader. He should try to avoid too much rhetoric and 
ornament. Explain to him that clearness and simplicity ore the best of all 
ornaments, and that I have arrived at this conviction after much painful 
experience. He should re-WTite his book with reference to these remarks. 

^ Yours affly 
Bankim Cliondra Chatlarji. 


•This refers to the serial article called “ Reminiscences of a Kerani’s Life” by 
Rai Bahadur Sashi Chandra Dull. It created sensation in the official world, and almost 
deprived its author of his pension. 

t Khagendra Nath Ray, son of Jagadish Nath Ray. Ed. 
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XV. 

Clunsurnh. 

July 15, 80. 

My Denr Nuti, 

I have read througli your dcliBiitful pocm,’^ — and I was detaining it 
for tire purpose of giving it a second perusal. As, however, the publication 
is being delayed, the second perusal may stand over till it is the property 
of the public. 

The dedication of it would be an honour to any Bengali — and it is an 
honour which I certainly have done nothing to deserve. But as undeserved 
honours are tlic order of the day, I do not sec why I should scruple to 
receive my share. So fire a\vay, and glorify grandeur [? grandpa] to your 
heart’s content. 

I am afraid that Histoiyf is not likely to make much progress. I have, 
however, got through a few chapters and also through a novel$ — so to call 
it— but I have not the slightest idea when tlic latter will be ready for 
publication. 

Trusting this will find you all serene, 

I remain. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 

XVJ. 

Jajpur, January 20tli, 1883. 

I return your manuscripts to-day in a registered parcel. I have read 
through tliem. 

You have planned a new' Mahabharat indeed — an exceedingly ambi- 
tious work, the most ambitious perhaps since the days of Haribansa and 
Adhatya Ramayana. It is notliing against tlie plan that it is ambitious. 
Provided you can execute it with the same grandeur as you have planned, 

* Rangamaii Kavya of Nobin Chandra Sen, dedicated to Bankim Chandra. Ed. 

t This refers to a history of India which Bankim intended to publish in Bengali. 
Ed. 


JThis refers to Anandamalh. Ed. 
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)ou ^\ill pcrfoctU >our«cIf Properl) executed the poem \siU of 

course lake if^ rank os the preatc«i in llic language 

1 xsam )ou, Iio\\c\cr» not to lie too confident of success Of popularity 
I cannot pronn«c )Ou much If executed odcquatcl)^ nnny xvill probably 
consider it ns tlic Mnlnhlnrol of the Ninctccntli cenlur) — ;Nhilc others ^\lll 
lake It to be n pirod) of the Mnlnblinrat and I mu=t assure )ou Uni an 
inadequate execution is likel) to bring n do>\n to Uic latter lc^cl 

La'tl), ^\lll )our poem Imj historical!) and politicall) true’ I ha\e 
iid\i«cd )ou to keep clear of hi«tor), hut 1 cannot advice )ou to run counter 
to hntor) Exen Uin )ou mn) do so far as indixidinl cliaraclcrs are con 
cemed But 1 am Inrdl) hold enough to adxnc )ou to do so in the ca=e of 
large national moxcmcnls No\x I hcliexc it is not /jtsforica//y true, either 
that Krishna set htmsclf up a^amst Brahmanical authority (there xvas ne\er 
a greater champion of it) or that the Brahmans exer coalesced xMth the Non 
Aryan-*, m order to put doxvai the K«hatr) 0 '! 

I must nUo tell )oii that the «ceond canto (’) ( struck 

me ns being a “ort of parcntlic-*!-* bclxsccn tbc oUier txxo — the mam action 
being carried on b) tbe fir*t and third The action m Uic second canto (’) 
IS moinl) the death of Abbiman)u and tbe only connection it has xxiih Uie 
action of Uie poem is that it brings some pcr-sonal misfortune to KnUina and 
Arjun But Uic death of Abhiman)U docs not materially cither retard or 
accelerate Uic mam action or exen its second stage, viz, the establishment 
of the empire, and it is therefore onl) an episode An episode ouglit not 
to take up one of the three cantos {’) to itself * 

• It appears llinl the full text of tins Idler lias not been printed b) Mr Hirendra 
Noth Datta from x^ho'c article wc ha\e reproduced it Extracts from this letter as 
printed in ^obm Chandra’s autobiography, A mar Juan (iv 125 26) go to shoxv that 
llie {olio\<ing passage should come after the third paragraph of this letter — 

“ Blank verse is rccogni«ed as proper to Epic poetry in English — but it is 
certainly xerj unsuited to Bengalee epic** hL S Dutta alone has been able to 
make something of it—bul even his success has been achieved at a lamentable 
sacrifice of grammar, idiom and perspicuity Exen in English, it gives to even 
eiich a poem as the *Paradi<*e Lod* a wearj uniformit) xvhich makes it very 
di«mal reading If )Ou continue the poem, my advice is that you should 
change the at excry chapter, and let U generally be rhyme” 

In dfmar Juan (iv 126-27) we find that the letter ended xvith the folloxnng 
xvords — 


26 
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XVII. 


13.5-83. 


I do nol quilo understnnd ^vl^y you .should fed any diffidence in carry- 
ing on the ‘ Rnibatak.' My own plan is never to seek the opinions of otJiers, 
and as I have found l)y experience tlial my interference in the way of advice 
or criticism has spoilt many a fine work, I give none myself. It is a rule 
with me at present to pass no opinion on contemporary productions. Genius 
— even mere talent, — must work out its conception. 


XVIII. 

Jnjpur, Camp Burchora. 
November 13/82. 

My Dear Bhudeh Bahu 

I have received the J should perhaps earlier have 

acknowledged the very kind words with which the present was accompanied, 
but I believe no llianks I could send would have been acceptable to you unless 
I could also send you my assurance that 1 have read through the book in 
48 hours. I can say so noiv. 

I write all this without any sciaiple because aldiough tlie publication is 
anonymous, I believe you do not •wish to keep the autliorship a secret from 
me, and you -would take me for a greater blockhead than I am if I pretended 
that I did not guess it. There is only one hand which could have produced 
the work; and llie whole public is probably aware whose it is. 

I take lliis opportunity of confessing to you — ^is'hat perhaps few others’ 
will venture to tell you — tliat I have often felt hurt by your withholding your 
name from your writings. It has seemed to you that you feel reluctant to 
lend the honour of your name to such a thing as Vernacular Literature. In 
the present case the book rightly comes Asuthout a name. The most devout 
worship is that Avhich is performed in secret. The Avhole hook is one grand 
hymn to the holiest of human affections, and is best sung by an inA'isible 
chorister. 

“ You Avill thus see I have thus tried lo act towards you honestly and con- 
scientiously. I do not write to dissuade you from the attempt — but I rvarn you 
of the difficulties. The old Mahabharat is so grand and has such a deep hold of 
- your readei's that only first class execution can make the new acceptable to them.” 
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. _ The highest poetry is also the highest practical wisdom — the poetry of 
^ iveai Life There is more practical wisdom in Shakespeare’s plays than m 
Bacon’s Essays — or in any other English ivritrags whatever Many of my 
educated country men have no hesitation in admitting this as an abstract pro 
position, but very few of them realise it m life I believe your little volume 
will enable many of tliem to do so, if they will resort to its pages But most 
of them think it mfrO’dig to go to a Bengali book for instruction, even 
though that book he your writing 

I hope > ou will now do for our Social life what you have done for our 
Domestic life The Social life presents tlie more unmanageable problem 
of the two The inherent excellence of our domestic institutions, and the true 
greatness of our women preserve our domestic life from disintegration 

Yours afRy 
Bunkim Oi Chatterji 


XIX 

Byree, Jajpur 
The 22nd Wov [1882] 

My Dear Bhudeb Baboo 

I shall be happy to send you some notes of my feelings — I cannot call 
them thoughts — on the various social problems before us But may I ask 
you what is the plan on which you propose to deal with the social ques 
Vions — if you deal with them ’ I make vhe enquiry, heeanse a knowledge 
of your plan may help me to explain myself better than I can without it 
Social life IS far more complicated than domestic life, and its aspects are *<0 
multifarious,- — so numerous are the questions it presents for solution, that 
I do not think that either you or any other individual writer, can undertake 
Its exhaustive treatment — You have therefore I dare say formed some plan, 
or intend to form some plan with the aid of which you propose to thread the 
labyrinth — some map or chart of the regions you propose to traverse If 
I get a glimpse into that chart, I may he able to judge how far and in what 
manner I can follow you In the meantime I will try to jot down a few notes 
regarding 'what is uppermost in my mind 
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I had not space enough in my last icller to write of the delight with whicl 
I found that llie liad hcen written in a style suited to all, 

and the price low enough to ho within the means of most. This will 1 hopi 
enable the hook to find its way, as it ought to do, into every household wher< 
there are readers. It enables a man to make his life sw’ceter to himself an( 
to others at the cost of eight annas only. 

I hope Nyayratna* rememhers me. I have not ceased to love and 
esteem his sweet character. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Bunkim Ch. Chatterji. 


* This refers to Ramgati Nyayaratna. Ed. 




